


HIS is the year of years to own a new Evinrude — for now every 
Evinrude model, regardless of size or cost, offers the overshadowing, 
big-value feature increasingly prized above all others . . . modern, stream- 


lined Hooded Power! 


Hooded Power, with dependable performance sealed in; with vital parts 
protected against waves and weather and careless handling. With spark- 
ling new beauty, new cleanliness of operation, new handling ease. 


And every model now offers Evinrude Underwater 
Silencing . . . completely water-sealed silencing .. . with 
automatic exhaust relief for still greater starting ease! 


Other important Evinrude features—rubber-floated 
engines, propellers, steering handles; Simplex Starter; 
one-lever speed control and the Evinrude Co-Pilot—are 
completely described in the new Evinrude catalog. Write 
for it today. Address EVINRUDE DIVISION, Out- 
board Motors Corp., 4663 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 















“SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOG — Describes 


the most complete line of 


’ 
outboards — eight models 


covering every range of 


as -cy 4 7-Uit bee VL med eRE-2er Wao CeRee ai ICM card service. Free — 


write for it today! 
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Ready for 1936—the greatest line of 
Reels and Baits ever offered under the 
name ‘“‘Pflueger.’’ Here are but a few of 
our most popular numbers. 

Pflueger Reels for all purposes—Bait 
Casting, Fly Rod Fishing, and Salt Water 
Trolling—at a range in prices for all 
anglers—ail built with Pflueger standard 
of quality which means the right metals 
—perfect gearing—design and construc- 
tion that thrills with performance. 


Pocket Catalog No. 156 FREE 
All anglers should have a copy of this 
new book. Contains valuable informa- 

MA tion on game fish—helpful hints on fish- 
fa =~ ail m  ing—catalog latest numbers of Pflueger 
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Reels and Baits for every kind of fishing. 
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CHUM SPOON 
SUPREME REEL SUMMIT REEL TEMPLAR REEL WEEDLESS 
No. 1993 ....$10.00 N 
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Ne, Ma tock sdncs $8.00 JOINTED FLOAT-RITE 
PAL-O-MINE BASS 


CAPITOL REEL Wi Ok Fie 5.0 2052 90c_ «-+-35c and 50c 


fo. 1985—100 yd.... .25 _ 
1988 —250 od... 10.00 4% in........$1.00 PILOT FLY 


No. 1989—300 yd.... 12.00 +++ 30 and 35c 


CHUM SPOON WIZARD 
AKRON REEL WEEDLESS For Fly Rod. 35c 


No. 7172—Size 3.55c WEIGHTED 
No. 7172—Size 4.60c Ce 
No. 7172—Size 5.70c Ree RTS 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Dept. OL-3 The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 156 
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A spruce grouse sits calmly for its portrait 


BREAK FOR 


Fool Hens 


= spruce grouse was once abun- 
dant in the forested sections of 
several Northern states, notably Mich- 
igan, northern New York and New Eng- 
land. But its unwary nature, which gave 
the bird its popular name of “fool hen,” 
ill fitted it to survive when the white 
man encroached upon its home, and it 
has all but disappeared from its old 
ranges. It is the most easily taken of 
all birds, and may even be caught with 
the bare hands. Because of this and its 
unpalatable flesh, the spruce grouse is 
not considered a game bird, but its 
beauty, and interesting nature have 
made its disappearance a matter of con- 
cern to sportsmen. 

Now efforts are being made to pre- 
serve this grouse in Michigan, where 
once it flourished. Today it is found in 
only two regions south of the Straits 
of Mackinac, and in only a few of the 
wilder and more remote regions of the 
Upper Peninsula. The state conserva- 
tion department has trapped a few of 
the birds, and released them in Wilder- 
ness State Park, in the northern part 
of the Lower Peninsula. This park con- 
sists of 6,000 acres of wild land without 
roads, and has extensive spruce swamps 
and other suitable cover. Here, it is 
hoped, the birds will find a congenial 
sanctuary. Although protected under 
the law, fool hens are often shot by un- 
scrupulous hunters, tempted by so easy 
a mark. Only under controlled condi- 
tions can there be hope of their survival 
in the United States, and in this park 
all gunning is prohibited, and the area 
thoroughly patrolled. 

The work of reéstablishment has been 
done under the direction of W. J. 
Howard, wild-life technician operating 
under the National Parks Service. He 
found the birds difficult to locate, even 
in those regions of Michigan where they 
had been reported least scarce. 


The sportsman who penetrates the 
Northern spruce woods and tamarack 
wamps, and by good fortune comes 


ipon a brood of these interesting birds, 
will pleasantly remember the incident. 
They do not fly when approached, but 
merely take a step or two off the trail, 
bserving the intruder with inquisitive 
ind friendly eyes. 
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AS YOU'RE SO INTERESTED IN PIPES, LAD, I'L 
SHOW YOU SOME OF THE RARER ONES IN MY 
COLLECTION . fT BEATS ALL. HOW MANY KINOS 
OF MATERIAL PIPES WERE MADE OF! 

ALMOST EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF 

















YOUVE HEARD OF THE CALUMET. THE 
INDIAN PIPE OF PEACE ~ BUT THERE WAS 
A PIPE OF WAR, TOO. AND HERES A 
BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE — BOWL ANDO AxEé- 
BLADE MADE OF DARK STONE, RUDELY 
ENGRAVED — ON THE RIGHT AND LEFT 
~~ THE WOOD STEM 
IS CARVED IN A FLORAL PATTERN 


ARE TWO BEARS 
_ 

































AND HERES AN ODD PIPE — A 
CAPITAL EXAMPLE OF THE SKILL 
AND HUMOR OF THE ESKIMOS —— 
ITS MADE OF WHALEGONE, AND 
THE ANIMALS ON THE STEM ARE 
CARVED IN ONE PIECE WITH THE 
PIPE .. PIPES LIKE THESE WERE 
ALSO MADE BY THE ANCIENT 
ASIATIC RUSSIANS 
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OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RINGE ALBERT 


Me big Phy Es fig Pe ET ee 


find it the mellowest, 


p 
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Tamp the golden-brown, fragrant P. A. par- 
ticles into your pipe— and play amatc h across 
the bow]! That’s solid comfort! For you’ re 
smoking mild, choice tobacco- 
for cool smoking—its natural mellowness 
enhanced by the special P. A. 
process, Note the offer below. Prince Albert 


is great for roll-your-own cigarettes too! 


THIS PREHISTORIC MEXICAN PIPE OF TERRA 
COTTA IS FULL OF CHARACTER — NOTICE 
THE EXPRESSION OF THE FULL FACE 
LOOKING AT US OUT OF THE AGES! IT 
SEEMS TO BE ASKING A QUESTION — 
IF ITS A QUESTION OF TOBACCO, WE 
CAN SURE ANSWER 
IT, LAD, CAN'T we ? 





























““crimp-cut”’ 


‘*anti-bite”’ 


, UA 
CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNING PIP 
A CIGARETTE Jet Bi 





(Signed) 


50) pipefuls of 


fragrant tobacco 
in every 2-oz. tin 
of Prince Albert. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE! 
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OME to Michigan, to the sport 
C lakes and streams, the ad- 

venture of camps and the com- 
fort of modern hotels and lakeside 
cottages. 


In this state with the longest 


shoreline, with 5,000 inland lakes, with innumer- 
able streams and rivers, with 53 state parks, with 
12 state forests and thousands of acres of Na- 
tional Forest, you can have any kind of vacation 


you choose. 


Motor trails and highways of wonder lead to 
and through Michigan forests and Recreational 
areas. “A good road to everywhere and every- 


where a good road.” 


Wild life and fishing. Secure a summer home. 


Now is an opportune time. 





‘'Tis mever far from anywhere in 
Michigan to a fishing lake or stream.”’ 











Write for Literature 
and State Map 


= catch 


What's your favorite fish- 
ing? Deep sea action or 
quiet angling for perch and | 
bass? You'll find both in 
Texas! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Plan Now to See and Enjoy 


TEXAS 


CENTENHIAL 


CELEBRATIONS 





Fish along the Gulf or in Texas’ well- 
stocked streams and lakes. See all of 
Texas during the Centennial Celebrations. 
Texas is on parade! Every section of the 
nation’s largest state is offering interest- 
ing attractions. Fill in coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. 


TEXAS 


CENTENNIAL 
19 3 6 


Sea eee BBBE ESE 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL, 
State Headquarters, 19-A 
Dallas, Texas. 
Please send illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to 














TOURIST ASSOCIATION | 





Box 8-C, 
Bay City, Mich. 
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17,000,000 GAME FISH 
EVERY YEAR! 


25 hatcheries and rearing-stations, including 
the world’s largest trout and landlocked 
salmon hatcheries, keep Maine’s 2500 lakes 
and ponds and 5000 rivers and streams well 


stocked! Each year Maine plants many 
millions of legal-sized, fighting game fish. 
For salmon, trout, togue, bass, and pickerel— 
come to Maine this year and have the time 
of your life! Hundreds of famous sporting- 
camps ... plenty of Maine guides who know 
their business. Good motor-roads make travel 


| easy. Mail the coupon for more information. 


MAINE 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


| MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—TOURIST 


281 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine SERVICE. 
Send free, new 1936 Official Maine Fishing 


Pamphlet giving complete fishing information. 








Name Name 
Address en Street 
os State | City State 
















WHAT TO DO 
in March 


ARCH—neither winter nor spring, 
M but a mixture of both! Snow, 
ice, and cold linger in the more 
northern states, and in Canada. There 
the ice will not go out for some weeks 
yet. But, in the latitude of New York 
City the first bluebirds and robins will 
be reported, and the swelling buds of 
the maples give hope that spring is not 
far away. Except in the South, hunting 
and fishing are at low ebb. To the trout 
fisherman, the month is the longest in 
the year, for in many states the trout 
season will open in April, and waiting 
takes patience. 

But to the tarpon fisherman, March is 
notable, for it sees the beginnings of his 
favorite sport, which reaches its height 
later in the season. Anglers who have 
never caught the smaller tarpon in the 
fresh or brackish coastal waters of 
Florida, have something to look for- 
ward to. On light tackle, these fish 
give unsurpassed sport. The best salt- 
water fishing on the west coast of the 
state begins with spring, when the larg- 
er tarpon come in from the Gulf. Off 
the east coast, in the warm waters of 
the Gulf Stream, rich in food, the Flor- 
ida angler finds amber jack, barracuda, 
sailfish, marlin, wahoo, and dolphin. For 
fresh-water fishermen, the black bass 
remains the stand-by. During March 21 
states permit black-bass fishing, and 14 
states are still available for pike and 
pickerel fishing. 

Bears are the only big game left 
open for hunters during the month, and 
upland game-bird hunting is done for, 
with the exception of wild turkey in 
Alabama and pertions of Texas. 

For your convenience, a brief sum- 
mary of the fish and game laws is given 
below. States and provinces marked 
with an asterisk (*) either have sea- 
sons that open or close within the 
month, or else have local exceptions. 
Do not hunt or fish in any territory 
without consulting the game laws in 
full for that section! 

3ear; Alaska, Fla.*, Id., Mont., Nev., 
Oreg.*, S.C., Ut., Wyo., Alta., B.C.*, N.B., 
N.W. Territories, Ont., Que. 

Trout; Alaska, Ky., Mo., Mont.*, Okla., 
S.C.*. Tena.*, BC.*, NF. 

Black Bass; Ala., Ariz., Ark.*, D.C., 
Fla., Ga.*, Id.*, Ind., Kan., Ky., La., Md. 
(tidal waters), Miss., Mo., Mont.*, Neb., 
O.*, Okla., S.C.*, Tenn.*, Va.*, B.C. 

Pike, Pickerel; Ala., Ark.*, Fla., Ga., 
Ind., Ky., Me., Mich.*, Mo., Mont.*, 
Neb.*, S.C.°, Tenn., Vt.* 








The information upon which this 
tabulation is based is from sources 
believed to be thoroughly reliable, 
and every effort is made to keep it 
up to date. OUTDOOR LIFE has 
gathered it with the utmost care, | 
| but can in no case guarantee its | 
| accuracy. 
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Fishing on the Gaspé 

All accommodations on the Gaspé Pen- 
insula are very reasonable. Going east- 
ward along the north shore, every village 
is a cod-fishing center, and at any one of 
them it is possible to make arrangements 
to go out with the fishermen and see how 
it is done. At Grand Etang, you pass a 
beautiful fresh-water lake on your right. 
Its owner has built some excellent cabins 
where one can stop, with meals furnished 
if desired. Large trout abound in this 
lake, which is one of the most beautiful 
I have ever seen. 

Every river that you cross, whether 
flowing into the Saint Lawrence or the 
gulf, has salmon. Most of the lower wa- 
ters are leased, but one can make ar- 
rangements at one of the little villages 
to be taken upstream in a canoe. There 
are no roads into the interior at all, al- 
though that shore line was settled long 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
When you get a mile inland, you are in 
virgin country where big game is about 
as abundant as it was 400 years ago when 
Jacques Cartier first discovered it. You 
can go for 200 miles inland before you 
can discover a trace of where man has 
been. There is an excellent hotel at the 
village of Gaspé that owns salmon rights 
on a stream 10 miles distant in which I 
have caught salmon. The hotel will ar- 
range a salmon or trout-fishing trip for 
you. 

At Port Daniel there is excellent trout 
fishing, with 2 lb. as about the maximum 
size. Several persons who fished there 
told me that there were plenty of fish of 
that size. There is a fairly good hotel 
there. Excellent salmon fishing is found 
also on the Bonaventure River, and ar- 
rangements for fishing it may be made at 
the hotel. The three famous rivers—Cas- 
capedia, Restigouche, and Matapedia— 
are where the largest salmon are taken, 
but it is almost impossible to fish any 
one of them, as they are held by clubs. 

If you turn north at Matapedia and go 
over the cut-off at Saint Flavie on the 
Saint Lawrence, you can get excellent 
trout fishing in the lake just east of Cau- 
sapscal. If one goes on, along the New 
Brunswick shore line, there is a man at 
Wishart’s Point, Tabousintic, who can 
furnish excellent salmon fishing in the 
Tabousintac. I caught eight there one 
day last year, the largest of which 
weighed 25 lb.—Ernest Walling. 


on, Boy! 











Texas Hunting and Fishing 


The territory east of Junction and 
northwest of Fredericksburg, abounds 
with deer and turkey. There is also ex- 
cellent bass and cat fishing in the in- 
numerable rivers and creeks of the sec- 
tion. On both the Llano and Pedernales 
Rivers there is also excellent fishing. 
The only way you will find places to hunt 
where there is plenty of game is to pay 
for hunting privileges at a cost of from 
$1 to $5 a day. These ranches are well 
stocked with white-tail deer and wild 
turkey. The game has been protected 
and, by paying the fee, you are assured 
of good sport. You should go to a sport- 
ing-goods dealer in either Junction or 
Fredericksburg for the names of per- 
sons who thus rent hunting privileges. 
For bear and big black-tail deer, you will 
find plenty in the Big Bend section along 
the Mexican border, in the Chinati Moun- 

















The SPORTSMANS PARADISE 





BIG GAME 
IN CANADA 


Moose and deer — grizzlies and 
caribou— mountain sheep and elk 
—all of them call hunters to 
Canada in the Autumn. Your 
bag can also include grouse, part- 
ridge, duck, geese, brent and 
pheasant. 


CANADIAN 


Ottawa, 


For Prize “Carcues” and real adventure, head North- 
ward this year to Canada. In every province, rushing 
streams and sylvan lakes, well stocked with game fish, 
reward your skill with rod and reel. And this sports- 
man’s paradise is at your own back door — just a few 
hours by motor, train or boat. 


Where to Fish 


@ Atlantic salmon and speckled trout throughout 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and Quebec. 
® Muskies, speckled trout, bass, pickerel and pike 
in Ontario. 
® Salmon-trout, pickerel and pike in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 
@ Rainbow and speckled trout in Alberta. 
@ Tyee salmon, rainbow and steelhead trout in 
British Columbia. 
® Trout and grayling in the Yukon. 

Competent = will direct you to the spots where 
game fish are biting, and fighting best. As a “ Guest 


of Canada’’ you will find every courtesy extended to 
you by tourist and game officials, and forest rangers. 


For full information call at your nearest Canadian 
Railway or Steamship office or write Dept. P136. 


EL BUREAU 
Canada 
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e Speckled trout season 
opens in Ontario May Ist. 
Rainbow trout, June 2nd. 
You're invited. Come 
and take your choice of 
Ontario’s thousand trout 
streams, where big, gamey 
fellows lurk in the cold, 
fast-rushing waters. 


The largest speckled trout 
ever caught was taken in 
the Nipigon district. 
Algonquin Park, 
gami, French River, Nipis- 


1. 
I ima- 


sing, Mississauga and a 


score of other districts 
offer the finest trout fish- 


ing to be had. 


And you'll come for bass 
and muskies later in the 
Pickerel, pike 


and lake trout are plenti- 


summer, 


ful too. 


Experienced guides at all 
points. Plan your trip now. 


MAIL THE COUPON 





Ontario Travel and Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Please send me your 72-page, illustrated book on 
Ontario, also complete r “s map showing highway 
connections from U.S. points, 
ee ae eT ae TE . 

65A 
Address . 
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tains, south of Marfa. This is rough 
country, hard to get into. I have been in 
there twice and found plenty of the big- 


gest deer I have ever seen. It’s a hard 
trip and hard hunting. The country 
around Junction, Brady, and Mason af- 


fords good hunting, is easily accessible 
and affords wonderful camping. There 
you can mix hunting and fishing with 
ideal weather.—N. H. White, Jr. 


Big Florida Bass Catches 


I was interested in the letter of C. E. 
Clark, Jr., on Florida fishing in a re- 
cent issue. Man, he didn’t even scratch 
the surface when he speaks of fresh- 
water fishing. A friend of mine and I 
spent a day on a Eustis region lake last 
week, and caught 41 bass and threw back 
all but 20. Each of the 20 was over 3 
lb. Little Bobby Hancock, a local boy, 
was fishing for perch and bream, and 
caught a bass weighing 91% lb., for which 
he was awarded a dollar’s worth of fish- 
ing tackle by a local sporting-goods 
store. Of Florida bass fishing, we may 
say with the Queen of Sheba, that “the 
half has not been told.’’—Lester Roberts. 

TIME witt COME 
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Wisconsin Trout 


There are some fine trout streams in 
a little known section in the northwest- 
ern part of Oconto County, Wis., around 
Mountain and Lakewood. This section 
is about 100 miles north of Lake Winne- 
bago. The best fishing is early in the 
season—May and June—the season 
opening May 15. Hansaw Creek, west 
of High Falls, is a good point to stop, 
as there are cabins and restaurant ac- 
commodations. There is good trout fish- 
ing in Hansaw Pond, only 200 ft. or so 
from the cabins. The smaller flies are best 
—dark colors mostly.—Geo. G. DeBroue. 


New Hampshire Fishing 


The best salmon fishing in New Hamp- 
shire will be found in the First Connect- 
icut Lake in Pittsburgh, though there is 
also good salmon fishing in Sunapee 
Lake at Sunapee, and Squam Lake at 
Holderness. Some fine salmon have also 
been taken in Newfound Lake in Bristol. 

For lake trout, there are the First 
Connecticut Lake, Newfound Lake, Win- 
nisquam Lake at Laconia, the Winnipe- 
saukee Lake at Lakeport, and the Merry- 
meeting Lake at New Durham, all offer- 
ing fine fishing. 

For rainbow trout the Connecticut 
River from the First Dam as far as 
Stewartstown, the section just above Co- 
lumbia Bridge near Colebrook, and that 
just north of North Stratford are recom- 
mended. 

For brook trout, the Ammonoosuc 
River at Bethlehem and Twin Mountain, 
the Beebe River at Campton, Baker 
River at Warren and Wentworth, Smith 
River at Bristol, all are good. Up in the 
Pittsburgh section, there are Coon Brook 
30g, Scott’s Bog, Parmachene Bog, 
Third and Fourth Connecticut Lakes, In- 
dian Stream, Perry Stream, Clarksville 
Pond at Clarksville, and the Big and 
Little Diamond Ponds at Stewartstown. 
Others are the Androscoggin River at 
Errol, Saco and Swift Rivers at Conway 
and North Conway, Pine River at Os- 
sipee, Shawtown Pond in Freedom for 
fly-fishing.—J. P. Hallinan. 
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2+ CANADIAN LANDS 4% 
A. Seized and Sold for Taxes * x 
3-4-4 : az 


$58 buys S nt 
$76 buys 25 acres hunting camp 
$s buys 40 acres farm 
buys 100 acres with hou 
720 bas 550 acres 3/4 mile ‘lake front 





Our 19th Annual List just issued in the form a of a 20-page 
booklet describes the above and many other ch se e properties 


offered at Tax Sale prices. 


invest in CANADA’S minerals, forests and farms 





The amount quoted is the fu 
pr ice asked, perfect title, nomortgage. Beautifully situate 
unting and fishing camps where there is real port; sum = r 


cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now 7 the time , 


Sma. al 
monthly Lpern ote if desired. Don’t delay, W RITE TODAY 
for FREE BOOKLET with full explanation. 

ROOM 607 


TAX SALE SERVICE 728332 


t. W., 

TORONTO, CANADA 
MUSKIES—BASS—SALMON TROUT 
WALL-EYE AND NORTHERN PIKE 


GREEN’S CAMPS—NESTOR’S FALLS 
““Where Lake of the Woods Begins”’ 


A complete set of rustic camps in the wilde s, with the 
best of accommodations, equipment and ¢ that take 
care of you in every way. Wilderness canc d cruising 
trips arranged for. Write or wire. Folder upon request 


GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., CAN. 
TEXAS FISHING 
Tarpon, kingfish, jackfish, mackerel, 
and smaller salt water fish. 

Write or Wire 
TarpontInn 


“In the Heart of the Tarpon 
PORT ARANSAS 








Waters”’ 
TEXAS 





ett a 
FISHERMEN’S LODGE 
and Captiva Hotel 
Famous for the big game fish that attract famous 
people. Surf bathing, golf, and other sports for the 
family. A real resort you'll all enjoy. All con- 


veniences. Write for details. 
ALEX. D. HOLMAN, owner-manager 


Captiva, Captiva /sland, Florida 











iF YOU WANT TO GET THEM 





FOUNTAIN INN nor 


FOR WLLUSTQATED BOOKLET 
lasi 








Peace and Leard River County of B. * 
BLUE SHEEP - CARIBOU - GRIZZLY 


Have you dreamed of exploring and hunting in new 
territory, where the rams and bulls have lived unmo- 
lested by hunters to ripe old age? Of fishing in Virgin 
Waters? Let our staff of experienced guides, familiar 
with Fort St. John to Telegraph Creek territory, lead 
you to the big ones. 


K. F. McCUSKER 


Surveyor - Explorer - Guide - Outfitter 
Until. M May 1: Onion Lake, Sask., Can. 
After May 1: 1s: Fe. St. John, | B. C., Can. 


GRIZZLY BEAR 


During the month of May I offer the best 


there is in this most thrilling of all 
sports; the last party we had secured 
their bag limit (totaling six) in nineteen 


write for particulars. 


J. H. MUNRO 
905 Georgia West, Vancouver, B. C. 


TTT 


Big Game Hunting in Canada 
BIGHORN SHEEP 
Also Goats, Moose and Bear 


days; 


Two days by pack horse reaches the hunting 
grounds. Fully equipped pack trains and camp out- 
fits. Apply early. 


R. H. CHURC 
Big Creek P. O., Via Williams = B. C., Canada 


OUCUCCOUEROCECECOROOOGOROCREOREGERGGERODEROGEREECEORORRERECCECERORCOReeeaeeeE 





MTT 


Hunt Spring Bear In Yukon 


Black, Brown, Grizzly. Also, Moose, 
Caribou, Sheep, Goat, Wolf, Etc. 


PARTON KANE, Indian Guide, 
Champagne, Yukon, Canada. 
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Caught at EVERGLADES! 


Try Florida’s Famous 10,000 Islands! 


@ Big catches are daily occurrences. Sheltered 
waters. No seasickness. Salt and fresh water 
varieties inc. Tarpon, Kingfish, Snook, Mack- 
erel, Red Fish, Sea Trout, dozen others. Ex- 
perienced guides. 75 miles below Fort Myers. 
Western gateway to Everglades National 
Park. Golf. Two fine hostelries for sports- 


men. Moderate rates. Booklet. Write 
EVERGLADES cu 


FLORIDA 


¢ 
‘ 








KODIAK 
BROWN 


BEAR— 
ALASKA SPRING HUNTS 


@ Now booking! 
largest bear in the world. Real 
sportsmen's hunting. Individually 
planned parties. llth year of suc- 
cessful operation. Wire or write for 
details. 


“ALSO FALL HUNTS FOR MIXED BAGS” 
Cable Address: AGTA 


Come after the 








MANITOULIN 


539 Mossom Rd., 


LAKELAND LODG —" 
Lake 
Sudbury Oletrict—Nerthorn Ontario 
Good automobile road Lake One night from Toront 
railway First-clas secommodations at Lodge. Out 
for camping trips Ideal canoe routes and exceller 
‘ ountless lakes and streams through virgin fo 
B ack bass, muskie iImon and gray trout caatarel 
thern pike 
ALSO bg RENT—outlying cabins equipped for hou 
or informatior t 


apueten RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 


mend the tributaries of the Albany Riv- 
‘in northern Ontario. 
dian National Railway to Nakina, where 
you can outfit, and then strike one of 
the numerous 
from there. 
Albany 
miles east of Nakina. 

iry, as well as a good guide who knows 


bout 200 miles. 


MARCH, 1936 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
N ISLAND 


The Silver Birches at Honora Bay 


New Fully Furnished Log Cottages convenient 
to Highway. Wonderful location, excellent Salm- 


yn trout and Bass fishing, good bathing beach. 


Come for the early Salmon trout in May and 
catch these wonderful fighters at their best. Mo- 
tor right to the door. 
lars on request. 


Folder with full particu- 


| 
W. M. Sanderson, | 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 








pram River Trout 


For speckled-trout fishing, I recom- | | 


Take the Cana- 


trout rivers accessible 
The nearest you can get to 
River by motor is Hearst, 144 
A tent is neces- 


w to handle a canoe. There is a good 
itfitter at Nakina,-who can put parties 
1 any number of really fine streams. 


rout weighing 5 lb. are not uncommon. 


A good trip is to go down the Eska- 
naga River to the Little Current, down 
at river a short distance to the Squaw 


‘iver, and back to the Nakina via the 


juaw. That makes a canoe trip of 
The Drowning is an- 


her good trout stream. An attractive 


rip is down the Drowning to the Waba- 


bimiga, up that stream to Wababimiga 
Lake, and then out by way of other 
lakes and the Cranberry River to Na- 
kina. 

Other good trout-fishing country is 
along the Algoma Central and Hudson 
3ay railway, running from the Soo to 
Hearst. At certain places in that dis- 
trict there are cabins. This is a beau- 
tiful country with innumerable trout 
streams.—E. A. ohnson 


Alaska 


L. B. S., Ore.:—You are contemplating 
a most interesting and enjoyable trip 
by sail to the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska; 
however, you should have auxiliary pow- 
er on the inside passage to Alaska, as 
there are several hundred miles where 
sail alone is impracticable. The Alaska 
coast is extremely dangerous in win- 
ter, about the first of October to the 
close of April, on account of the strong 
southeast winds, combined with snow 
and fog. The trip is ideal during the 
balance of the year. 

The trapping season is from about 
December 1 to March 1; beaver, martin, 
mink and land otter are the principal 
fur bearing animals in southeastern 
Alaska, with the addition of foxes in the 
west and northern portions. The non- 
resident license for trappers is $10 each 
per year; big game hunting license is 
$50 each per year (this entitles you to 
hunt deer, bear, goat, sheep and moose 
and caribou). After you have established 
your residence in Alaska one year, you 
become a resident and the trapper’s li- 
cense is $2 and hunting license nothing 
Non-resident hunters for big game re- 
quire the services of a licensed guide. 

If you have your own boat, and some 
cash, you could make a living here. The 
boat is a necessity, especially in south- 
eastern Alaska, as there are few roads, 
and these are only in the immediate 
vicinity of the several cities. Many men 
make a living by trapping during the 
winter months and commercial fishing 
during the summer. The country would 
supply all the game you need, during 
season, and waters abound with salmon, 
cod, clams, shrimp, and trout in the 
lakes and streams. 

The distance from Dixon Entrance to 
Kenai Peninsula (Seward) is about l1,- 
700 miles. Southeastern Alaska extends 
from Dixon Entrance to Cross Sound, 
600 miles. The distance from Cross 
Sound to Seward is about 1,100 miles, 
with possible stops at Lituya Bay, Dry 
Bay, Yakitat Bay (Town of Yakitat), 
Prince Williams Sound (Cordova and 
Seward), so you can see that, in the 
event of rough weather, you would not 
be able to land for a couple hundred 
miles. 

I would suggest that you confine your 
trip to Southeastern Alaska, where you 
will find all kinds of fur-bearing ani- 
mals mentioned above; especially if you 
come to Alaska in the winter. South- 
eastern Alaska contains about 20 cities 
ranging in population from a few hun- 
dred to several thousand. Employment 
can usually be obtained in the canner- 
ies from about July 1 to September 30. 

Moose and sheep are scarce unless you 
go into the interior by way of the Unuk 
or Stikene Rivers. Both of the rivers 
are navigable; the former with flat-bot- 
tom boats with outboard motor, and the 
latter with larger boats, on which there 
is a regular passenger service to the 
Canadian side. I might mention that 
the rivers in Alaska are dangerous to 
persons not familiar with their currents. 
The other navigable rivers in Alaska 
flow into the Bering Sea (Yukon, Tana- 
na and Kuskokwin).—L. A. Fortney. 











The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


1 guarantee them 
to please you! 













Sent on 
Approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
ve until you serve some of my mackerel 
prepared the Down East way. It 
the rarest treat you've known in 
th Take one of my new, meaty 


caught mackerel fillets. Freshen 
Broil it in its own juices to a tempting 
brown ntil the rich, tender meat 


falls apart at the touch of your 

fork. Serve piping hot. Your mouth 

water at its appetizing aroma. 

\ i smack your lips over its 
idertu fl: ivor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets 
the pick of the new late catch is what you want 
f- this real food joy. That's the secret of the 
pting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
he choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the 
fat, tender sides of the new late caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
ickerel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 
unless you wish to [™ ._ J 


Just send the coupon below or 18 
write me a letter, and I'll ship you Extra Choice 
i pail of 18 extra choice mackerel 
fillet each fillet suitable for an M k | 
individual serving. My fillets come ac ere 
to you all cleaned—-no heads—no Fill 
tai no large body bones——no ets 
vaste whatever—just meaty fillets l 
packed in new brine in a wax- n y 
ined wooden pail. Taste one 

broiled the Down East way. 
If not satisfied it’s the finest 


nackerel you ever tasted, re 
the balance at my expense 
Otherwise, send me only $2 
within 10 days. 200,000 families oeeeeret 
their seafood from me_ this ! 
prove-it-yourself’’ way. I've been Pb 9 
ng business this way for 50 United States 








ears and I must say that this is 

the lowest price for this size pail 
ackerel fillets I've ever offered 

day for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
185 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 





Send your coupon 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 

{85 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

My Dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges 
epaid a pall containing 18 extra choice mackerel 
clear fish. no heads, tails, or waste parts, and 

boneless If. after trying a few fillets 

not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at 

xpense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, 

end you $2.00 within 10 days.* 






( State 
bank or other reference 
If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
ide with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beauti- 
fu illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful 


nd recipe Your money will be instantly refunded 


r f 1 are not pleased in every way. 


> 
— 
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Low-Cost Pr 


F YOU are dissatisfied with 
the shooting you get in 
season, don't pine for “the 

good old days.” Provide game for your- 
self! 

A few years ago, my two hunting 
chums and I became disgusted with our 
lack of success in public covers. We had 
three well-trained dogs, and knew that 
when they did not find game it was be- 
cause there was none to be found. 
Ground on which we once were able to 
get a fair bag of quail and pheasant was 
now barren. Talking it over, we deter- 
mined that, with throngs of hunters 
combing the covers as soon as the law 
was off, our only hope for sport with up- 
land game birds was either to join a club 
with a preserve—an expensive thing—or 
else to have our own. We did some figur- 
ing and planning, and decided on the 
latter course. We could, perhaps, get 
rights on some land somewhere, and 
raise our own game, and get more sport 
at less cost than a club or a rented pre- 
serve would afford 

We located a large tract of idle land, 
fenced with a woven-wire fence in good 
repair. It was owned by an estate, and 
could not be disposed of until some minor 
heirs were of age. Adjoining this prop- 
erty were two vegetable farms. Each of 
the farmers had a large family that in- 
cluded several growing boys. When we 
explained just what we wanted to do, 
that we were responsible and would pro- 
tect them against damage, the farmers 
readily granted permission to post their 
properties and release game upon them. 
This gave us 300 acres for a private 
shooting ground at a nominal cost. Our 
only other expenses were for printing 
signs, and equipping the farmer boys 
with some steel traps, two .22 caliber ri- 
fles, and two old shotguns. With this 








A pen in which grown birds can be kept during the winter. Cedar boughs furnish cover 


equipment, the boys were to undertake 
to keep the land clear of vermin. Later 
on, these boys were made wardens and 
keepers. 

We spent that following winter going 
over government and state bulletins re- 
lating to game-bird breeding, and visit- 
ing state and private game farms. This 
was not only fun, but gave us a lot of 
knowledge. As I had the largest back 
yard, our hatching was carried on there, 
in a home-built henhouse, with a sep- 
arate pen and covered run for the young 
chicks. 

First we bought four Rhode Island red 
hens, which had started laying early in 
the winter, and five bantam hens to act 
as quail mothers. As the bantams were 
good layers, all of them would be broody 
by spring. Every hen was a good mother. 





Chicks were sheltered in this pen with its covered run until they were fully feathered 


As soon as the hens were delivered, we 
put them through several delousing 
treatments to eliminate all worry of ver 
min infestation of the chicks. Then from 
the best plans advised by breeders we 
made our own hatching and brooding 
pens. 

As soon as the first hen showed signs 
of broodiness, we bought a clutch of 
pheasant eggs. As fast as the other hens 
began to show the same maternal 
promptings, we satisfied them with golf 
balls, on which they sat contentedly un 
til we had some real eggs to put unde! 
them. Our total hatch from the nine 
hens was 80 percent of the eggs set. This 
percentage was raised by the quail 
hatches, but the mortality also ran high 
er. As it was, we raised 57 percent of our 
chicks, a result we considered very good 
considering our inexperience But, if 
constant care could have done the busi 
ness, all our chicks should have lived, for 
no human babies ever were watched 
more carefully than our game-bird 
babies. 

In all, we liberated 47 quail and 28 
pheasants. Each brood was released 
when the birds were about three quarters 
grown, and quite able to look after them 
selves. By early fall, there was plenty of 
game to train my young dog on, which 
by the end of the second season, was 
equal to a dog much older in years and 
experience. 

Our seed stock was rather lopsided 
for cocks predominated. We balanced 
the pheasant population by shooting off 
enough cocks that first season to make 
the ratio five hens to one cock, a figure 
that’s about right. As we couldn’t tell 
the cock quail from the hens, we left 
them alone. We gave each of the two 
farmers a pair of cock pheasants for 
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Thanksgiving dinner, which materially 
increased their interest. No outside hun- 
ter could get on that property with them 
watching it. 

All our birds wintered well. We hired 
one of the farmers to plow and seed 
buckwheat in a strip along a brook, and 
this gave good early winter feeding, as it 
was rreft standing. The boys also fed 





grain throughout the winter. As we built | 


shelters of brush, we lost no birds from 
snow or ice storms. Hawks got a few, 
but we kept the losses down by giving 
the farmer boys a half dollar for every 
Cooper’s or sharp-shinned hawk they 
shot. 

When the second summer came, bob- 
whites were calling all over the place. 
About that time, we found that crows 
were robbing the quail nests, so we or- 
ganized crow hunts, and made the black 
beggars pay heavily for their eggnogs. 
By the end of the summer, there were a 
dozen bevies of quail, and plenty of 
pheasants. Our experiment was a suc- 
cess. 

We had ideal hunting, within reason- 
able limits. Our shooting drove many 
birds off our preserve. Some of them af- 
terward returned, others were shot by 
outside hunters, but some remained on 
adjoining grounds, and bred there the 
next summer. This extended our hunting 
grounds still further. 

We enjoyed the use of our little pre- 
serve for two more years, when we got 
word from the executor of the estate 
that the arrangement could no longer be 
continued. We trapped all of our quail 
and pheasant that we could, and re- 
leased them on a property over which we 
used to shoot. At the close of every hunt- 
ing season, we give money to some of the 
local farmers to buy grain. This they 
scatter where the birds winter. There 
are now plenty of birds left for seed at 
the end of each season, and they seem to 
be increasing. 

Those farmers in that locality now who 
take hunters to board, have benefited by 
our preaching, and collecting money 
from sportsmen for winter feeding. Most 
of these hunters are quite willing to con- 
tribute, as they know that their sport 
will profit. 

We are satisfied that we have found 
how to get some decent shooting at 
minor expense. Anyone who wishes to 
raise quail and pheasants, can easily get 
instruction the way we did. Any state 
game commission will readily grant per- 
mission to those who want to follow our 
example, providing they agree to re- 
lease the game that is raised. Raising 
game birds is not difficult, and has a 
pleasure all its own.—R. B. Potter. 


ANGLERS' PRIVILEGE 





Signs like this are found on all streams 


of New York's extensive 
system. Fishing is good 


and reservoirs 
water-supply 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


PLANT NOW— their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring 


and hold thousands where only a few are now stopping. 
No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunt- 
ing or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other 












Attractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where 
and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free 
planting advice and book. Successful results guaranteed, growth next fall 













joneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds. (Oldest Aquatic Nursery.) 
Ask sth AQUA’ of expert to examine, plan and plant targe properties 
WISCONSIN UATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-4, OSHKOSH 


Raise Giant Fro 


WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE AND PAY UP TO $5 DOZEN 


Pair of breeders lay 10,000 eggs yearly. Modern meth- 
ods hatch over 90%! START IN YOUR BACKYARD. 
No marsh or swamp necessary. Any climate suitable. 
. ’, We furnish complete instructions and market. Write 
E wurono Giants for FREE literature TODAY! 

WEIGHT UP TO 3183 American Frog Canning Co., (Dept. 180-C) 


ce ee | PLANT 


in the year 
For The Ducks 














New Orleans, La. 











raising BABY ROYAL birds. Orders waiting 
for hundreds of thousands Easy to raise 
You get your pay for them when only 25 days 
old Particulars and picture | k for 3-ct 
stamp Write to 


PR COMPANY 
429 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Our 35th year. Reference any bank. | 








~ "THERE’S MONEY IN RESTOCKING | 





Zebra 





Sinohes BEAUTIFUL If you want good duck 
$300 Pr. BIRDS shooting in the south, you 






Gorgeous Imported 
CHINESE Pr $g-00 
MANDARIN DUCKS 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 


BROOK TROUT] 


must plant Southern feed 
There are only two 
that produce great quanti- 
ties of feed, and are eaten by 
all ducks. If interested, write 


E. A. McILHENNY 


plants. 








Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in Avery Island, Louisiana 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty | | 








years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 

























RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


Hatch your own wild game 







We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. | od mike big. savings. 
Famous Wisconsin big 


EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
k and catalog, also copy of the 


hatch incubators now sold 
direct from factory—freight 


AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER paid. Backed by 35 years 
and monthly market bulletin showing experience. 
names of buyers in various parts HATCHES 91% 


of America who continuously buy all | 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10 cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 





PHEASANT  EGGS—L. 
H. Gendron, Mass. writes: 
Had wonderful results 
162 chicks from 177 fertile 





Factory Prices 
150 egg size $11.85 





| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
| 
! 
| 





t 9 250 egg size $18.50 eggs’ first time. (150 egg 
FRE G sHT PAID size holds 240 Pheasant 
7 o ckies) coon 





FISH AND GAME 


SU P E R CONSTRUCTION— Machines have genuine California Red- 
top and bot- 








| 
| 
| 


wood, outer walls an inch thick. Inner walls of insulite 

to your fe ori te } aunt s Natural tom plyw« call Double gince in doors; roomy nursery; copper tanks, hot 
foods for in this spring water heat, automatically cont trolled. Complete with eg turning 
Wild Rice Wi itd C Coe Pond tra vd fixtures, ready to use 

ce elery, Sago 1 30) y DAY S TRIAL—Try a Wisconsin Ine ubator— Money-Back Guaran- 
Pl unt 99 varieties. Big discount for tee. If not satis shed, return ir, 30 days at our expense and get your 
orders now “ ) years gp retine ex money be ‘ c ATALOG of jag vA ine ubatore, Brooders and Supplies 

new iklet Free Write nachines—sen 


| wisconsin TRONCLAD. “CO, Dept. 926-C, Racine, Wis. 














TERRELL’S osixosicins. 


Insure Better Shooting 


by tenting our eee DUCK, PHEASANT, 
rrr 3 ond oth 









Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS | 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 


Sport. Write today, descri fibe place; we 
send sug a and Seen ge 

E t fo ods—= low rice. 
COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRD AiS0. 
WILD LIFE URS ES 
Box 71-C3 shkosh, Wis. 
















. live i I . , > of th: coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
if you live in the country, turn some o that hipped only in the late fall and winter months; can 
extra space into ready money by breeding | | furnish Jacks at_all times except in summer when the 

“ > | 


MY PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


arrival guaranteed. Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


weather is hot. 


birds or animals, There’s a good profit in it. | | yi). 
Only be sure you buy your breeding stock | 
from the right people. OUTDOOR LIFE 

advertisers are reliable. Patronize ome. | 











SHOOTERS! RAISE YOUR OWN GAME BIRDS! 


A LIMITED TIME ONLY. SO ACT NOW! 
207 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


THIS OFFER IS FOR 
GAME, Breeder & Sportsman 


feautiful pheasants, quail and other game birds can now be raised as easily as 
poultry and at small expense. You can get full instructions on how to do it, also 
valuable information on control of enemies, waterfowl refuges, waterfowl food 
plants, and how to make game birds pay HERE IS HOW TO DO IT !-—Attach 
$1.00 to this Ad and mail it today to the address below and you will receive 6 
booklets in addition to a six-months’ subscription to GAME, Breeder & Sports- 
man, the publication devoted since 1912 to more game and better shooting. 
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LOOK OUT, TROUT! 


@ Anticipating the coming of spring, 
three devotees of the singing line and 
whirling lure check over their rods and 


tackle in preparation for the great day i 
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Mounting a moose head having all the qualities the big game hunter values most, evenness, broad palmations, and a spread of 69 inches 


ood 





Measure Your Trophy 
Before You Shoo 


NTICIPATION usually excels 
what our hopes or fears may be, and in nothing is 
this truth more apparent than in our efforts to 
appraise big game trophies on the hoof. 

Well I remember my first moose, shot many years ago in 
Nova Scotia. This utterly miserable beast, with scrawny 
palms and a total of about twelve points, looked to my in- 
experienced eye like a world’s record when I drew bead on 


In fact, it took me several 
eeks to cool down and see it with 
rmal eyes for what it was. The 
xaltation of fancied accomplish- 
ent is the only excuse for the 
1ughter of more than half the 
mature trophies bagged each 
ison by sportsmen. 

The novice is not to blame, for a 
se is a huge beast and his 
gehtiness, when first encountered, 
turally gives an imagined splen- 
r to the antlers which adorn his 
row. One sees a moose and not a 
ir of horns. I have known a 
rtsman to shoot a caribou cow 
th a bit of horn shorter than his 
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actuality, no matter 


wanted. 


form of hysteria. 


Sone seid ted wished ¥pe from 
an expert that will help you to 
pass up second-rate heads and 


get the prize you really want 


Ag: 
CAPT. PAUL A. CURTIS 


forearm and turn to announce that he had brought down a 
great bull. Imagination made it for the moment what he 


Nor should one imagine that guides are immune to this 
Young guides twice have argued and 
pleaded with me to take a beast which I was sure was not 
up to the measurement I desired—and in each instance the 
tape proved that I was right. 


Only once have I erred in the 
other direction. That was last. 
autumn while I was in British 
Columbia. My wife pointed out a 
mule deer, lying below us in the 
shadow of some firs. As he was 
watching us quite unalarmed, I 
looked him over with the glasses 
for at least ten minutes, and de- 
cided that he was not big enough 
and waved my hat. Only as he 
turned away and bounded out of 
sight, did I realize what a beauti- 
ful spread he carried. 

There is, of course, the guide 
who, through force of circum- 
stance, deliberately encourages his 
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Both curl and spread 
are necessary for a 
good sheep head. Here 
is one having a curl 
measuring 43 inches 


sportsman to take inferior trophies. 
Usually he is operating in a shot-out 
country and catering to inexperienced 
hunters who do not realize this fact. 
For these greenhorn hunters to fail to 
get a moose—any kind of horned 
moose—is almost a tragedy. The guide 
knows this. He also knows how slim 
their chances are of getting one of the 
big ones which are talked of about the 
camp fire. Naturally, he is tempted to 
tell them to take the first thing that 
comes along. Unfortunately, the un- 
deserved congratulations are usually 
backed up by grossly exaggerated 
measurement, improperly taken by the 
guide, which the poor greenhorn is all 
too ready to believe. 


HE only harm in all this is that the 

sportsman repeats the story to his 
friends, and sends pictures to his local 
paper or his favorite sporting maga- 
zine. All too often these pictures appear 
with glowing captions about the tro- 
phies, which actually are so miserable 
that they should be burned. This sort 
of thing seriously lowers the standards 
of other sportsmen, who know little 
about it and are seeking information. 

I will not here attempt to go into 
the subject of correct measurement of 
big game trophies, for that is a prob- 
lem in itself. The first thing is to drop 
a beast that is worthy of being taped. 
As I have been so fortunate as to take 
several in that class, I may be compe- 
tent to discuss the measurement, or 
rather, the estimated measurement of 
animals before they are shot. 
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To do this successfully, these several 
things are required: First, an unspoiled 
country, which is not so shot-out that 
there is little likelihood of finding ma- 
ture beasts; second, patience, so that 
one will not attempt to take a trophy 
too soon; third, experience, or at least 
a competent guide who knows how to 
appraise heads and will not let his 
sportsman shoot until he is sure. Such 
guides are as scarce as sportsmen who 
have overcome the blood lust to kill 
anything in the hope that it is a record. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
four such guides in America, and to 
hunt with two of them in the North- 
west. I have known innumerable stalk- 
ers in Scotland who had the ability to 
judge a stag to a nicety before they let 
a sportsman shoot. In justice to the 
American guides, I shall name them 
for they are rare amongst their clan: 

George E. Hargreaves, Valemount, 
B. C., Tex Byers, Mountain Park, Alta., 
Andrew Simons, Anchorage, Alaska, 
Fred Brewster, Jasper, Alta. 

The two latter, I have not hunted 
with, but they have guided so many of 
my friends and I know them so well 
that I am confident of their ability and 
integrity on game measurement. 

Let us first consider the mountain 


The author's record ram with a 
curl of 44!/, inches. The points 
are blunt. The head at the left 
is that of a ram not yet mature 





sheep ( Ovis canadensis), which 
in my opinion is the finest 
trophy of North America. The 
average sheep taken has not 
reached full growth of horn 
yet, by improper measurement 
the shooter is often kidded in- 
to believing that he has ap- 
proached the record. Sheep 
are actually one of the easiest 
animals to judge on the hoof 
To begin with, the oldest in 
variably will be the darkest in the 
band. A real old ram will appear t 
be black or a dark slate gray as com 
pared with the buff of his companions 
Since we naturally expect the oldest t: 
have the largest horns, look at the 
darkest first. It is impossible to tell 
at 200 yards or more, whether a sheep 
has a seventeen-inch base or one of 
fifteen inches, but there are several 
equally important points that a power 
ful pair of binoculars will reveal. 


F THE head is really a big one, watcl 
until you can get a profile view. If thé 
points do not reach the bridge of the 
nose and are sharp, the sheep is prob 
ably not older than seven years, ni 
matter how big the base measurement 
appears. You may count upon it that 
the head will not have a length of cur 
greater than thirty-seven inches, and a 
true base measurement, taken straight 
around, of over fifteen and a half t 
sixteen inches. Although it may be a 
shootable ram, it will never approach 
a record until the points project four 
inches or more above the bridge of the 
nose. Such projection denotes a good 
sheep, even if the points be sharp. 
But, if you should see a ram with a 
curl that terminates some four inches 
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above the bridge of the nose and, in 
1ddition, is worn off until the blunted 
tips are some two and a half inches 
icross, (such aS my own ram in one 

f the illustrations), shoot as you never 
lid before, for there are not more than 
three like it in the world. 

In appraising stone sheep and white 
sheep, look for length of curl and 
spread which usually are indications of 
size, for these species do not run to 
heavy base measurements. A _ wide- 
spreading curl is the thing to seek in 
these smaller species. 


OUNTAIN goats are more difficult 

to gauge at long range, because 
their horns in any case are small. There 
are two points however, always to keep 
in mind. Good, old billies are always 
solitary. Never shoot at one in a large 
band of goats, no matter how big it 
appears to be. The males travel with 
the nannies only in the mating season, 
when you are not allowed to shoot 
them. You may find a young billy with 
a band of nannies and kids, but it will 
not have a desirable head. 

Once you find a solitary goat, go 
after him and, if possible, study his 
track. If made by a really big animal, 
it will be about three and a half inches 
in diameter. Remember that a goat 
like one shown here will weigh 350 
pounds. This chap’s horns, while noth- 
ing wonderful, are away above the 
average, being ten and a quarter inches 
long and having a base circumference 
of six and three quarter inches. A goat 
has a long, narrow head, and a good set 
of horns will equal in length that of the 
head from the nose to the brow. That 
is a sure tip. If the horns are shorter, 
you do not want them. Be sure to note 
also whether your quarry has high with- 
ers and heavy pantaloons on his fore- 
legs, two other signs of an old billy. 
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Of the antlered game, the wapiti, or 
elk, is the easiest to judge on the hoof, 
but, as with the Scottish stag (which 
is really a smaller, European wapiti), 
it takes patience. Wapiti travel so 
often in large herds, that as they move 
about, it is difficult to select a pair of 
antlers which are not mixed up with 
others. It should be the shooter’s goal, 
however, to get a _ fourteen-pointer. 
Nothing smaller than a twelve-pointer 
should suffice. Even if the beam is not 
very heavy, or if the spread and length 
are not of the greatest, a hunter is as- 
sured a good-sized head, if he will wait 
for one which shows six points on 
each side. 

Next to the wapiti, the easiest to 
gauge is the moose. In most instances, 
spread is the thing to be looked for, 
and spread, everything else being equal, 
should be the deciding factor. It is a 
mistake, however, to consider 
spread the only quality to look for 
in a head. The record New Bruns- 
wick head, though it has spread 
of seventy-two inches, is a mis- 
erable, wisplike thing that I 
would not hang in my garage. 
Try to maneuver so that you can 
see a moose head-on, or at least, 
going straight away, for the prin- 
cipal thing is uniformity. Note 
the width of the palmations, 
which should be equal to half the 
length, exclusive of the points. If 


the points are long as 
well, so much the bet- 
ter, but long points 
without wide palms 
are worth nothing. If 
you want a really big 
moose, take no head 
that does not have 
brow pans, formed by 
the battle points’ be- 
coming webbed to- 
gether, or a_ head 
without wide palma- 
tion. Your moose will 
not be really big with- 
out them. Nor, in my 
opinion, is any moose 


A fine white-tailed 
deer from the Land 
o' Lakes region, It 
has ten points and 
a 19%-inch spread 













without at least twenty-two points 
worth while. A head with a spread of 
around fifty to fifty-five inches, wide 
palms, and heavy, evenly distributed 
points, while not a record, is certainly 
to be preferred to a bigger head of 
sixty inches and over, which is uneven 
or, as so often is the case, has one 
warped palm. 

For caribou, whether it be the wood- 
land variety, the mountain caribou, or 
the mighty Osburn, more latitude must 
be allowed in selecting a head. One 
hunter may prefer a comparatively 
short head, with a mass of points, an- 
other will want long, heavy beams at 
the expense (Continued on page 59) 
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By 
RAY 
BERGMAN 


THE REWARD OF 
PATIENCE 


Slipping the landing 
net under a scrapper 
that was coaxed into 
rising by twitching 
the lure with great 
care about six times 


LOW WATER MEANS 


TOUGH FISHING 


T IS distressing to return to a 

place, where you have had ex- 

ceptionally good fishing in the 
past, only to find that, for some rea- 
son, the bass are not striking at all. 
That’s what happened to me when I 
went back to the White River. 

Jim Owen, my host, looked glum 
when I greeted him. “The fishing is 
very poor,” he said dolefully. “The 
water is low and clear and the bass 
won't strike. We need a rise in water 
to pep things up.” 





Albert takes one on a surface plug. We found that, when 
the boat floated too fast, we got few rises, since the 
lure dragged before the fish had a chance to inspect it 
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I was keenly disappointed. So en- 
thusiastically had I looked forward to 
the wonderful bass fishing the Ozark 
country has to offer that I never sus- 
pected that things could be otherwise. 

“Once in a while, when a fellow 
makes a long cast with a plug, he gets 
a fish.”” Jim’s voice came to me as in 
a dream. “But no one is getting a 
strike on flies. We see just as many 
fish as ever, but they won't strike.” 

“It’s a question of activity,” I said. 
“If the bass are feeding there’s a way 
to get them, but if they’re 
just lying inactive then 
you can’t do much about 
it.” 

“I saw a lot of ’em fight- 
in’ skipjacks on this last 
trip,” volunteered Al Cor- 
nett, guide of a thousand 
stories, “but they wouldn't 
take plugs.” 

“Boy, we've just been 
waitin’ for you to come. 
We know that you'll do 
something about it.’’ This 
remark from Raymond 
Winch, another guide, 
brought me out of my 
trance with a start. The 
feeling of disappointment 
vanished. I always con- 
tended that you couldn't 
learn anything really im- 
portant about fishing un- 
less conditions were bad. 
Here was a chance to 
prove it. Fish were feed- 
ing and could not be tak- 
en. Why? 

“T'll do my best,” I 
promised. “I believe that 
these bass can be caught. 





From what you fellows say they are ac- 
tive, and that simply means using the 
right tactics and lures to get results.”’ 

But I didn’t feel the confidence I ex- 
pressed. There is no fish more con- 
trary than bass and sometimes, even 
when they are feeding, their indiffer- 
ence to the lure is exasperating. 

The first half day out from Moore’s 
Ferry didn’t cheer me any. As in this 
stretch, the water wasn’t so clear as to 
prevent the use of plugs, I used all sorts 
and sizes. The rest of our party—my 
wife, Jerry Novak from Chicago, and 
two guides, Albert and Raymond—like- 
wise used plugs. Our catch wasn’t 
worth recording, yet we had repeat- 
edly placed our lures over rising and 
jumping bass. In the course of this 
casting I noted the important fact that 
when a plug dropped in the midst of 
rising bass, they usually stopped ris- 
ing. This seemed to be a positive in- 
dication that the lures either made the 
fish suspicious or frightened them; 
rather an odd thing when I knew that, 
at other times, these same fish would 
hit the plug recklessly. 

Despite the fact that reports indi- 
cated fly-fishing was least likely to get 
fish, I felt that the fly rod might pro- 
vide the means of outwitting these bass. 
Accordingly, on the second day out, I 
discarded the bait-casting rod. My fly 
outfit was chosen with great care. Be- 
cause of the apparent necessity for a 
long cast, I chose to use my ten-foot 
rod. Its heaviness was a bit tiring to 
the wrist but with it I could place a 
lure at considerable distance with great 
accuracy. Believing that the leader 
would have much to do with the suc- 
cess of this idea, I chose one of twelve 
feet, tapered from light salmon to 1X. 
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Because a Colorado spinner as end lure, 
and a propeller-bladed fly as dropper 
had sometimes been effective under sim- 
ilar conditions, I started fishing with 
this combination, manipulating it so 
the dropper fly danced over the surface 
of the water. This produced not the 
slightest response from the fish, so I 
changed to a single streamer fly. Though 
I used several variations of the stream- 
er, and about eight other underwater 
lures, that were usually successful, I 
still failed to get a strike. I decided, 
therefore, that sunken flies or lures 
would not solve the problem and 
changed to surface bugs. 


ECAUSE most of the jumping bass 

had been in midstream, we had been 
concentrating our efforts there, but, 
when surface bugs and all other lures 
failed to produce in these places, I felt 
that we should try other sections of the 
stream, especially under the willows 
and in shallow riffles. Those fish, I fig- 
ured, would be definitely on the lookout 
for flies and bugs dropping off the trees 
and bushes. It would, therefore, be 
easier to fool them. 

The first place we tried was a quiet, 
deep stretch of still water, thickly bor- 
dered with willows. No fish were break- 
ing the surface, but the pockets made 
by the overhanging trees looked tempt- 
ing. With Albert keeping the boat some 
forty to fifty feet out, I started fishing 
these places with a deer-hair floating 
bug. I curved the bug under a low, 
hanging willow, and twitched it so that 
it disturbed the water slightly and made 
a gurgling noise. 

Working slowly along this stretch of 
willow-bordered stream, we discovered 
that neither surface nor underwater 
plugs would bring a strike although, oc- 
casionally, a bass would follow one of 
our lures. This suggested that plugs 
did not imitate natural life closely 
enough to fool the bass under these 
particular conditions. On the other 
hand, it showed the fish would feed, pro- 
vided the proper lure was presented in 
the right way. Underwater, fly-rod 
lures also failed to interest the bass in 
this water, as they had in the main cur- 
rent,—no doubt because these, too, 
failed to fool the fish. 

Of the surface bugs, some were tak- 
en, others ignored. Certain lures, 
which under other conditions had been 
unusually effective, were useless. The 
only bugs that got fish were those 
which had the appearance of a natural 
insect and broke the surface of the 
water sufficiently to cause light distor- 
tion, thus obscuring the vision of the 
fish. If a floating plug could be con- 
structed so that it produced these 





effects it would prob- 
ably be just as effective 
as a bug. 

The mere use of the 
proper lure, of course, 
was not sufficient. It 
had to be manipulated 
perfectly in order to 
get rises. The action 
required was a slow, 
slight jerk. If the boat 
moved too*fast for this, 
no fish responded. 

We soon learned that 
feeding bass or bass 
willing to feed were re- 
stricted to definite loca- 
tions. Casting haphaz- 
ardly into open water 
was a waste of time and 
energy. Unless we 
placed the bug under 
low-hanging bushes, 
over sunken logs, or 
in pockets formed by 
openings in the brush, 
we got no rises—ex- 
cept from black perch 
or sunfish. These facts 
were not easily uncov- 
ered. It was only by 
persistent, observant 
fishing that we became 
aware of them, but, 
once we realized their 
importance, and fished 
accordingly, success re- a 
warded our efforts. 

The movement of the 
boat proved a _ handi- 
cap in many instances. 
Sometimes a fish would 
not come up until the 
bug had been twitched 
six to eight times. When the current 
brought us along rather fast, it was im- 
possible to get in this number of move- 
ments, so that results were poor. Just 
to prove this point, we fished one stretch 
twice, first letting the boat move along 
unchecked and then at retarded speed. 
At the faster speed we took one fish and 
at low speed we hooked four. 

Ordinarily, good fishing locations, 
where eddies betrayed deep holes, failed 
to produce fish in any number, although 
occasionally a cast with a plug would 
bring a strike. Shallow, moderately 
fast rifles produced in some instances, 
provided the surface was gliding and 
unruffied. Not one fish rose to the bug 
on water which was fast enough to hide 
the bottom from our view. Nor did we 
get very good results when fishing 
water which was badly disturbed by 
wind. There is an inconsistency here. 
You might suppose that, where the fish 
were so scary, they would be taken 





not strike. 





F YEN the native guides were convinced the bass would 

Our angling editor, after studying the 
problem, found ways to overcome the indifference of the 
fish and in a lively article passes along his findings 
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A string taken on bugs, the type of lure that produced the 
best results. Strikes on plugs were just a matter of luck 


more readily if the water were rough. 
This held true in many instances, but 
at this time we needed either smooth, 
still waters or smooth, shallow riffles 
to get rises to surface bugs. It is quite 
possible that most of the fish were 
lying deep and so did not see the bugs, 
unless they were placed on undisturbed 
or shallow water. Naturally, the dis- 
turbance of a lure on deep, smooth, still 
waters or on shallow, smooth riffles 
could readily be seen by a fish lying on 
the bottom, while, if the surface of the 
water was rough, it would hide the bug 
from a fish. 


F A shore line had a bottom of bowl- 

ders which formed pockets it proved 
very good indeed. So did smooth rock 
ledges, when they projected and made 
a shelter for the bass. While fishing 
waters of this type, especially with the 
fish lying in shallow water adjacent 
to deep hiding places, another important 
fact became apparent which indicated 
that the bass were closely inspecting 
food before taking it. Many times, the 
instant the bug touched the water, a 
bass would start for it, sometimes from 
a distance of four to eight feet. Such 
fish would come very rapidly up to the 
bug, and then stop to inspect it before 
taking. If we lost control of our nerve 
and struck as the bass reached the lure, 
we missed our chance of hooking him. 
Once we missed we did not get another 
chance at that particular fish. By far 
the most (Continued on page 60) 
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Steve packing the head of the moose on the horse when he returned for the trophy next 
day. Though they had a spread of only 53 inches, the antlers were pleasingly formed 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


" ONDER why Steve doesn’t 
come in.’’ Stad Marsden piled 
some evergreen trimmings on 


the camp fire, and the sudden light of 
the flames wrought fantastic patterns 
on the wall of jack pines which sur- 
rounded our camp. Supper was over, 
but some mulligan still simmered in a 
pail above hard-wood coals, awaiting 
the return of my good Canadian friend, 
Steve Ballard, the third member of our 
little moose-hunting expedition. A 
mighty big country, this Kukwaus Pla- 
teau of British Columbia, bewildering 
with its rolling timberland, ragged, un- 
charted muskegs, and nameless lakes. 
We were a little concerned about Steve. 

“Where did you leave him ?"’ Marsden 
questioned. 

“Not far from Lastcourse Lake,” I 
answered. “Steve said he'd circle to 
the north and meet me at Scotty Lake 
around 3 o’clock. Well, he wasn’t there 
by 4, so I came in.” 

“Did he have his compass?” 

“He’s never without it,” I replied. 
“Anyway, he knows this area well.” 

“Country's tricky north of Scotty,” 
said Marsden. No one could know bet- 
ter than this Kukwaus woodsman. 

Before we wormed into our sleeping 
bags Marsden fired a shot into the air. 
There was no reply. 

When Steve Ballard and I had parted 
that morning near Lastcourse Lake, he 
started almost due north, intending to 
swing east and finally south to Scotty 
Lake. He carried two sandwiches. His 
rifle was a .303 with open sights. The 
failure of our party to sight a bull in 
five days’ hunting annoyed him. Plenty 
of moose signs, too—swamps perforated 
with the big tracks, saplings freshly 
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scarred by the massage of mighty ant- 
lers; wallows strong with the musk of 
bulls—evidence enough to keep any 
hunter on his toes. 

“Must be slipping,’’ muttered Steve, 
as he edged around a muskeg, search- 
ing carefully among the bordering wil- 
lows and buck brush. To 
his ears came the noise 
of hoofs along a trail 
that touched the west 
end of the swamp. Steve 
settled soundlessly into 
the brush. A few min- 
utes later a middle-aged 
Indian, leading a loaded 
pack horse, came _ into 
view. Steve left his cover 
to meet the newcomer, a 
good-natured siwash, just 
coming in from a suc- 
cessful hunt. On _ the 
horse were 200 pounds of 
smoked meat, obtained 
from a bull moose killed 
less than four miles away. 
The September weather 
being very mild, the siwash had to build 
racks and smoke the meat on the spot. 

“Many moose?” Steve inquired. 

“Not many,” said the Indian. “Still 
in high country.” 

“‘Where would I have the best chance 
of getting one now?” 

The siwash swept his arm around the 
compass. ‘Find fresh track, follow 
him,”’ he advised. 

“A wandering bull can cover a lot of 
country,” Steve commented. 

“Trail moose two days, kill him.” 

“Two days?” 

““Maybe less.”” The siwash shrugged. 
“When moose circle back, kill him.” 

The Indian traveled on. Steve con- 
tinued north. Trail moose two days? 
Sounded like a lot of work. 





Pointing out one of the scarred 
saplings that kept Steve on the 
trail of his quarry for two days 


THE STIRRING ACCOUNT OF 


THE BLOOD OF ANY MAN WHO 


Presently Steve left the faint trail to 
investigate another muskeg. Following 
one edge to where it narrowed between 
timber ground, he suddenly dropped to 
one knee. Deep, cloven tracks crossed 
the swamp at this point. They were 
spreading and blunt, and in some water 
was still seeping. A bull moose had 
passed within the hour, Steve judged. 

It was almost noon. Steve tested the 
breeze, which was favorable, surveyed 
landmarks, checked his compass, and 
set out on the well-defined trail. Even 
on higher ground the prints were dis- 
tinct. Damp weather during the last 
week had softened the earth and the 
packed humus. 

The freshness of the trail kept Steve 
in a fever of eagerness, made him for- 
get he was to meet me at Scotty Lake 
around 3 o’clock, even to forget that 
darkness would set in shortly after 5 
3ut, when he topped a knoll and saw 
the rays of a dying sun streaking the 
sky, he paused to do some thinking. 

He judged he was at least eight miles 
from camp. This meant a night in the 
open without blankets. But he doubted 
that there would be much frost, and the 
two sandwiches re- 
mained, somewhat 
crushed, in hiscruiser 
pocket. After a 
search he found a 
low, nearly perpen- 
dicular ledge of rock, 
before which he built 
his fire. He had no 
ax, but an abundance 
of windfall enabled 
him to collect an 
adequate supply of 
fuel. Beneath dia- 
mond-bright stars he 
ate a sandwich, then 
curled up with his 
back to the fire. The 
rocky escarpment 
reflected a comfort- 
able heat. He wondered if the moose 
would travel far during the night. 


OUR times before dawn Steve replen- 

ished the fire. In the gray light he 
ate his last sandwich and again took up 
the trail of the bull. But he was still 
hungry. When, on a little hill, he came 
across a number of fool hens, or Frank- 
lin grouse, he took time out from the 
moose stalk. Cutting a broadly forked 
stick, and, whistling softly, he crept up 
on the birds in the grass. He captured 
two hens, before the covey was driven 
into the security of the spruces. Broil- 
ing one grouse he ate it on the spot, 
stuffing the other into his pocket. Again 
he took up the spoor of the bull. 

“He’s probably in the next province 
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LOVES THE TRAIL OF BIG GAME 


by now,” he told himself. 

But he kept on. The way 
led him into an area where 
he was forced to climb over 

res of down timber. Then, 
almost in the middle of the 
tangled area, he came across 
. protected spot where the 
bull had bedded down dur- 
ing the night. Steve’s en- 
thusiasm soared. The animal 
might be within earshot this 
very minute! 


HE sun lifted into a half- 

clouded sky, a hint of 
more rain. Carefully, Steve 
scanned the open for a glint 

polished antlers or the 
movement of a huge, dark form. Cau- 
tiously he went on. In a weeded cove of 
a lake he found where the bull had 
watered, and then moved on into green 
timber. 

Had the moose caught his scent, Steve 
wondered. It was quite possible, for in 
this rolling country the wind shifts con- 
tinually. Or was the bull seeking a 
mate and temporarily neglecting his 
normal appetite? The rutting season 
was well under way. At any rate, the 
game had not been traveling hurriedly, 
so Steve was hopeful. Shortly he came 
to a point where the bull’s trail joined 
that of a cow moose. The trail now 
shifted more and more to the east, which 
pleased Steve, for it meant he was mak- 
ng a wide circle eight or nine miles 
from camp. 


Again it was noon. Steve had been 


A DETERMINED STALK TO WARM 





On returning to the scene of the kill, Steve rests 
for a moment on the broad shoulders of his moose 


on the trail exactly one day. Yet he 
seemed no nearer his game than when 
he started. He was pushing through a 
level, wooded area when a noise brought 


him up short. Not far distant heavy 
hoofs were drumming the earth! Ant- 
lers clacked noisily! Steve’s spine 
tingled. 


The path of cloven hoofs led straight 
toward the sounds. For several minutes 
the noises continued, then, as suddenly 
as they had started, the stomping and 
clatter ceased. Steve stopped and lis- 
tened, then impulsively ran forward. 
On his third stride, his foot caught on 
an embedded branch, and he fell. His 
rifle barrel struck one of the few rocks 
in the neighborhood. When he had 
pulled himself together, he discovered 
that the front sight had been broken. 

Examining the sight ruefully, Steve 
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srying moose meat over a hard-wood fire in the camp on the Kukwaus Plateau. From this 
mfortable base, Steve was missing for two days while he followed an Indian's advice 
























sat down on a log. Presently he noticed 


blood running from a cut below the 
knee. He bandaged the injury with a 
clean handkerchief. All this took time. 
But Steve didn’t care. The moose proba- 
bly was a mile away by now. Besides, 
Steve’s front sight was broken. 
Irresistibly, however, Steve was drawn 
on to the spot whence had come the 
sound of moose. In a little clearing on 
firm ground, he found the surface 
gouged and torn. Two bulls had been 
fighting! Steve had just missed the 
most spectacular of wilderness dramas. 
The two bulls had departed in nearly 
opposite directions. Steve could not lo- 
cate the cow’s track in the clearing, but 
he suspected she had not been a great 
distance away during the fight. More 
from curiosity than from any hope of 
bagging a trophy, Steve took up the 
larger track, the one he had followed 
for a full day. The animal had trotted 
for perhaps 400 yards, stopped, stomped, 
and then settled down to a walk. A little 
later it had backtracked about fifty 
yards, finally turning off at a right 
angle to its original line of travel, head- 
ing more than ever toward our camp. 


OR a moment, Steve had forgot his 

broken sight, as well as his leg injury, 
but now he was painfully reminded of 
both. Examining the sight carefully he | 
found that a bit of the front leaf re- 
mained. If he aimed low, there was still 
a chance that he might hit a big target 
not too far away. But his idea had to 
be tested. He tried his crude sight 
combination at about seventy-five yards. 
A mark on a white birch was his target. 
He aimed at least five feet low. The 
lead struck only about a foot high and 
Steve was elated. 

It was evident by this time that the 
moose was concerned about his tracker. 
Steve had found where it had circled 
back. It seemed to avoid open stretches. 
Always Steve (Continued on page 42) 
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Otto fast to a scrappy trout that rose to his 


HE Jackson Hole country breeds 
good fishermen and good hunters; 
men who learn early to follow the 
game trail, and to know the habits 
of trout. Possessing the woodcraft to 
bring a hunter within easy range of an 
old ram or a good bull elk, they can 
get you a shot at a moose, or show 
you where the biggest trout in Teton 
County is waiting for your fly. 

To them all visitors are “dudes,” and 
toward such they preserve an attitude 
of reserve and calm courtesy that dis- 
courages familiarity more effectively 
than a twenty-foot stone wall. Yet, if 
a dude stays long enough and returns 
often he may, finally, be accepted as a 
friend. Then he is greeted with a broad 
grin, a gentle poke in the ribs, and a 
“Well, you damned old horse thief!” 
Or, perhaps, there will be only the grin. 

Such a grin, and two words, were 
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Red Variant after the first few casts 


ample reward for a 600-mile drive last 
fall, as my battered old car poked its 
nose through the gate and came to a 
stop at Otto’s front door. 

“Hi, Otto.” 

“Hi, Ed.” 

As simple as that. For Otto is no 
more given to wasting words than he 
is to wasting fishing time. He will not 
say he would rather fish than eat. He 
simply goes out on the stream and 
fishes right on through the dinner hour. 

I first met Otto back in 1931. It was 
that August when Buckie Cowan and 
I decided we could drive far enough 
fast enough to get three days’ fishing 
in Jackson Hole while losing only four 
days from work. We had a letter of 
introduction to Uncle Al Nelson, and 
that fine old patriarch turned us over 
to his son Otto. 

Otto was bent over his strawberry 


f 


Fisherman 
Discovers 


& ANGLING 


vines at the time, but, when we men- 
tioned fishing, he straightened his hard- 
muscled frame to its full six feet and 
guessed the strawberries would grow 
just as well if he left them alone for 
a while. He got out his rod and a 
couple of his favorite wet flies. We 
drove past the big Gros Ventre slide 
and on to Crystal Creek. From there 
we looped over to Goosewing, then 
turned off toward Possner’s ranch, and 
parked under the trees that mark the 
course of Cottonwood Creek. 

The fishing there was good, though 
the trout were not overlarge, and when 
with the evening shadows, Otto came 
swinging back to the car, his creel was 
full to the brim. In the days that fol- 
lowed, Otto showed us the best fishing 
in Jackson Hole, and every day his 
creel hung heavy from his shoulder 
We soon learned that he was a fisher- 
man, champion, in fact, of all the coun- 
try that lies under the Big Teton rang 

Otto knew where to look for trout 
he knew their feeding places and where 
they were most likely to be lying at 
any hour of the day. He knew how t 
work a bullhead through a deep hole 
and how to comb a riffle with a wet 
fly. If the fly failed to produce 4 
strike in a cast or two, Otto would 
turn over the stones at the edge of the 
stream until he found a bullhead—one 
of those little stome cats that live 
among the rocks in cold, Western 
streams. To a trout, these bullheads 
are highly prized food; they make a 
sure-fire bait for the big ones that 
seldom come to the surface for flies 

Otto always had some bullhead tackle 
in his pocket. Besides three or four 
wet flies, his equipment included a few 
bait hooks and sinkers. He would catc! 
a bullhead, sew it on the hook, and 
presently would be hauling out a tv 
or three-pound trout. Otto never wasted 
much time pulling them out in th 
days. He measured his success by the 
number of fish he had in the basket 
the end of the day. Later on, he dis- 
covered that fishing is more interesting 
than the fish. Already a good fisher 
man, he soon perceived that by hand 
capping himself in tackle he wou 
increase his angling pleasure. 

This year I noticed he was spendir 
a good deal more time playing his fis 
I saw, too, that he was sticking clos¢ 
to his Mormon Girl fly, and devotin 
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less time to chasing bullheads. He re- 
eased a good many fish after he had 
laved them out, being careful not to 
arm them, and a smile would play 
.cross his rugged face as he watched 
lem swim away. 


HEN one day I asked him to try dry 

flies. I fitted him out with a three- 
unce Granger rod, an H.E.H. Flycraft 
line with twenty-five yards of H back- 
ing, two or three nine-foot leaders, 
tapered to 3X, and a handful of No. 14 
Red Variants. That was the day Otto 
liscovered angling! With his knowl- 
edge of trout and where to look for 
them, he had no trouble getting strikes. 
But, when it came to taking up the 
slack and setting the hook, he had con- 
siderable trouble. He never got angry 
ibout it, and never swore when he 
missed a good fish; just kept on pitch- 
ing that little fly in where the trout 
were lying. Before long he got fastened 
to a good one that weighed about two 
and a half pounds. Then for the first 
time in our long acquaintance, I saw 
him get excited. 

Otto never was one to lose his head. 
He killed the biggest ram ever shot in 
Jackson Hole without stopping his 
horse, drilled the sheep cleanly 
through the heart with one try. 
The range was a good 100 yards gy 
and the ram was running. His " 
only remark at that time was, 

Well, I guess I got me a sheep. 
Whoa, Roanie.” 

He rarely ever lost his calm, 
even at such exciting moments 
as the night we played roulette 
in the Last Chance Saloon. Otto 
had won a big stack of chips, 
ind shoved the whole pile out 
on the double O. Patiently he 
stood while the little ball rolled 
around its endless track and 
finally fell off—in the double O! 
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His first dry-fly catch. 


By ED M. HUNTER 


He never changed expression as he 
cashed in his winnings and stowed the 
money away in his pocket. 

The only time I ever saw him excited 
was when he found a big rainbow on 
the end of the slender line; so excited 
that he had himself tangled up in the 
tackle before the trout finished its sec- 
ond rush. Twenty yards of good tapered 
line were wound around Otto’s feet and 
legs. When the trout finally slipped the 
hook and escaped, Otto was left stand- 
ing there with his hands stretched sky- 
ward, his boots full of water and the 
happiest expression I had ever seen on 
his face. It was half an hour before the 
two of us had the line straightened out 
and back on the reel. 

Otto learns quickly, though, and it 
wasn’t long before he was casting like 
a veteran. In no time at all, he had 
mastered the trick of rolling a line up 
off the water so the fly picks itself 
straight up in the air without a duck- 
ing. He learned, too, to make the semi- 























HOUGH he knew the pools where the granddaddies lurked and 
was able to take them with natural bait, the old-timer learned 
the meaning of sport only when he was induced to try the dry 


fly. Here is told the stimulating account of his final conversion 
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The largest of the four 
weighed an ounce less than 3 pounds. At the left, 
Otto, knee-deep in the Gros Ventre, awaits a strike 





horizontal cast that cocks a fly on the 
surface. He quickly picked up the art 
of keeping the line snugly on the reel 
so he could play its slight resistance 
against the trout’s mad rushes. And 
after he had played out one or two 
good-sized rainbows and lost them try- 
ing to slide their heavy bulks out on a 
gravel bar, he said, ‘Well, Ed, you’d 
better lend me that danged landing net 
of yours.” 

After that, we went up the stream 
together, fishing alternate holes and 
riffles. The stream was in perfect con- 
dition for dry flies, low and clear, with 
the bigger trout lying in well-defined 
places. We bet on the size and kind of 
trout that would come up to the fly, 
and how many casts it would take to 
raise a good strike. 

At that time, the land was covered 
with that strange, blue haze that wraps 
the Wyoming hills in a soft comforting 
blanket, and the aspens were beginning 
to turn gold in places where frost had 
touched them. The sun was warm and 
friendly and no clouds marred the per- 
fect blue of the sky. I never heard Otto 
say anything about the beauty of this 
country. He would, though, sometimes 
sit down and look at it for quite a while. 

As we went along the stream, 
we could see, now and then, a 
shard of ancient pottery exposed 
in the side of a cut bank, or a 
broken arrowhead flashing in the 
sun. 

“Indians used to be pretty thick 
on this river,’ Otto remarked. 
“Old Chief Washakie was boss of 
all the Gros Ventre tribes, then. 
My dad says he was a good Indi- 
an, too. Never done the white 
man any harm. But I guess it 
didn’t get him anything.” 


O WE went fishing along, and 


the the trout came joyously up to 


the dry fly, to play hard and fast 
against the slight restraint of the 
little rods until Otto finally landed 
a good-sized rainbow that pulled 
the scales down nearly to the 
three-pound mark. He got that 
one on a cast that would have 
done credit to a master, for the 
trout was lying in a little spray- 
misted pocket right beside a long 
stretch of roaring, white water. 
There wasn’t any room for a miss 
on the cast, because that tum- 
bling water would sink a fly in 
half a second or less. But Otto 
made the cast, and he had the 
line well in hand when an old 
rainbow came out from under the 
foam with such a rush it went 
three feet in the air. : 
Otto dug the hook home, and 
the trout struck the water a 
bellybuster before he streaked down- 
stream with the reel singing and the 
line cutting a shark-fin wake through 
the water. Otto had some trouble with 
his footing among the slippery rocks, 
and, by the time he got well set, the 
trout was dragging more than thirty 
yards of line. Cautiously and care- 
fully, Otto began to reel in, wading 
slowly down and bringing in line until 
there remained only about fifteen yards. 
Then the (Continued on page 55) 
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THE ART OF BAGGING 

















Using 'scope-sighted rifle and sling, necessities 
in shooting across deep canyons in sheep country 























The desert fountain. A saguaro cactus girdled by 
thirsty mountain sheep, seeking water in the pulp 
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IN THIS COLORFUL ARTICLE, A VETERAN 


EADS of moose and 

elk may, to the 

uninitiated, seem 

more impressive 
trophies, and the taking of 
an Alaskan brownie or a 
Mexican jaguar may sound 
more dangerous; but col- 
lecting a good mountain 
sheep calls for the hardest 
work, the most careful 
stalking, and the best 
shooting of all American 
big game. 

A man who bags a ram 
can count himself lucky, 
for bagging sheep is the 
privilege of only a few 
fortunate hunters—a hard, 
exacting game, demanding 
time, skill, and patience 
—a battle of brains with 
what I consider the rarest, 
wariest, grandest creature 
on the continent of North 
America. 

The sheep hunter must 
leave the United States if 
he really wants a good 
head. A few states in the 
American Northwest have 
open seasons in limited 
areas, but the hunter, if 
he wants real sheep coun- 
try, must choose among 
Alaska and its white Dall 
sheep, the Canadian Rock- 
ies with its stonei and can- 
adensis, or the Mexican 
states of Lower California 
or Sonora with their nel- 
soni. 

The sheep of northwest- 
ern Mexico are very simi- 
lar in appearance to the 
Canadian bighorns, being 
gray-brown with a white 
rump patch. The rams 
have the same type of 
massive, curling horns. The 
rams of the desert ranges 
are smaller than their 
Rocky Mountain relatives, 
and owing to the intense 
heat of the desert summer, 
their hair is shorter and 
thinner. However, their 
horns are almost as large 
as any ever taken. 

In 1931, it was my good 
fortune to kill what I be- 
lieve to be the record Nel- 
son sheep, a fine old ram, 
which according to our 
measurements had a base 
of seventeen and a half 
inches, a spread of twenty- 
three and a quarter and a 
length of forty-five. That 
is a big ram, comparing 
favorably with the finest 
heads taken in Canada. 


Yet I have picked up even bigger he 
from rams killed by predatory anim 
and I have no doubt that some one \y 
soon kill a ram with a head to beat 
mine. Mexico abounds in fine troph 
and somewhere a new world’s rec 
waits to be discovered and taken. 

Unlike the northern sheep, which ar 
found on high, cold mountains mostl) 
above timber line, the Mexican rams 
dwell on steep, rugged, but relatively 
low mountains that rise from level 
desert that varies from sea level to 1,400 
feet in elevation. Some of the peaks rise 
to 5,000 feet but few of them are higher 
than 3,000. All of them give sheep the 
kind of country they like—high points 
from which they can sweep the lowlands 
with their incredibly keen eyes, and 
rough crags and canyons among wh 
they can elude predatory animals and 
man. 

Though occasionally an individual 
or even a flock of desert sheep, will act 
stupid, the cimarrones, as the Mexicans 
call them, are the wariest of all big 
game. The speed with which they can 
put solid rock between themselves and 
the bullets of the hunter is an astonish- 
ing thing. Many times I have seen rams 
leap fifteen or twenty feet straight down 
a cliff the instant they saw me. Then 
instead of running down the mountail 
in the direction of their jump, they 
would turn short and string out, one 
behind the other, and run up, hugging 
the cliff walls. I might be only fifty 
sixty feet above them, yet unable to ses 
hide nor hair of them. When they came 
to a steep ravine, they’d jump into it 
and follow it upward to safety, leaving 
me with only a memory of their ma 
jestic forms, wild beauty, energy, and 
cunning. 

I have seen sheep stand within range 
and look at me for an hour when, 
parently, they thought I hadn’t- se« 
them. But let me start to sneak, | 
earnestly in their direction, or give some 
other indication that I had seen them 
and they would spring to safety like s 
many bouncing rubber balls. 


OW far a sheep can leap must be 
seen to be believed, but, at the risk 
of being considered a doddering old lia 
I'm going to tell something Isaw happen 
A few years ago I was guiding 
party into the San Francisco mountain 
of northern Sonora when we jumped 
lone ram which had been bedded down 
on a ridge below us. My dude began 
shooting and the ram ran. Presently 
he came to a deep canyon, filled wit 
bowlders as large as houses, and deci: 
to cross by leaping from one bowlder to 
another. Talk about thrilling sights! 
That grand old ram would sail through 
the air in a long arc, land, and ju! 
again. On one tremendous jump, 
seesawed back and forth and shot il 
space like a rocket. The next day 
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SHEEP 


REVEALS HOW HE OUTWITS THE WARY OLD RAMS 


measured the distance with a tape and 
found he had covered a bit over thirty- 
five feet from a standing start. The 
brave old fellow got away, and I’m 
clad he did. 

Among big game animals, only the 
pronghorn antelope can compare with 
the sheep when it comes to keenness of 
eyesight. The sense of smell possessed 
by the cimarrones is as good as that of 
deer, and their ears are ever alert for 
sounds which may mean danger. 

They even watch for actions of other 
birds and animals and interpret them 
shrewdly. One February morning I had 
climbed to the top of a jagged ridge 
with a sportsman I was guiding. We 
were seated, facing the breeze, when we 
saw a ram asleep below us in the warm 
sunshine. He was not quite 200 yards 
away, and I was trying to inspect his 
horns to decide whether to advise my 
friend to shoot or not. Suddenly a crow 
came into view, cawing in normal fash- 
ion, to which the ram paid no attention. 
Then the crow saw us, gave a startled 
squawk, and turned. Did that ram 
pause to find out what had frightened 
the crow? He did not. The bird was 
scared and for him that was enough. 
He made one bounce and was out of 
sight. We never saw him again. 


Carrying out the head 
of a smart old ram, 
shot high up in Sonora 
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There are many things which the 
sheep hunter must keep in mind, but 
perhaps the principal one is that going 
after rams is primarily an early-morn- 
ing proposition. In the first place, the 
sheep are moving then, and a moving 
sheep is about a thousand times as easy 
to see as a stationary one. In the second 
place, the flocks are lower down, as 
bisagre and saguaro, the water-bearing 
cacti on which the sheep depend for 
moisture, grow in the valleys and on the 
lower slope of the mountains. Then, too, 
in winter the sheep go lower to keep 
out of the sharp, frosty breezes of the 
high places. Another thing is that feed- 
ing sheep cannot devote all their time 
to keeping a lookout, as bedded sheep 
can—and do! So be out in sheep coun- 
try as soon as you can see to shoot. 


ARLY in the morning, it is a good 

idea to work slowly along the base 
of the mountains, looking for fresh 
sheep sign and keeping your eye peeled 
for the sheep themselves. Walk into the 
wind and keep out of sight as much as 
possible. If you jump sheep, they’ll al- 
ways go up, and you can get several 
open shots at them. The hunter who 
thus bags his sheep is spared much 
heart-breaking work. 

Last season a sportsman and I got 
into our sheep camp after dark. Early 
next morning we were out, skirting the 
mountains, much to the hunter’s dis- 
gust. He wanted to climb, and to climb 
in a hurry, as he could not associate 
sheep hunting with our leisurely stroll- 


By 
CHARLES C. REN 






ing through pleasant, desert valleys. 
We found fresh tracks but no sheep. 
Then suddenly we saw a big ram, star- 
ing at us from the top of a bowlder that 
had rolled down the mountain side. My 
hunter shot and killed it. No sooner had 
it fallen than we heard rocks rolling 
and saw another big ram tearing up the 
mountain. Three shots got him, too. 

We dressed out the sheep, carried 
them into camp in the truck, and I be- 
gan skinning out the heads. After an 
hour of saying nothing, the hunter 
snorted: ‘Well, I'll be damned! I’ve 
killed two fine rams without setting a 
foot on a mountain. What do you think 
of that?”’ 

It sounds strange, I'll admit, but 
many a ram has fallen as a result of 
those very tactics. When the sun is an 
hour or so high and the air begins to 
warm up, the sheep leave the valleys 
and the bases of the mountains and bed 
down. Sometimes, especially in warm 
weather, they go quite high, bedding 
down in a gap where the breeze cools 
them off and keeps the gnats away. 
Often, however, especially if they have 
not been disturbed, they will lie down 
500 to 1,000 feet above the floor of the 
valley. 

It is then that the hunter must climb. 
He must get above the sheep. Scent 
travels upward and sheep seem to ex- 
pect danger to come from below or from 
the right and left. I have often watched 
them from above for long periods. They 
continually look everywhere except up. 
They even (Continued on page 46) 
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Scanning the country carefully with binoculars, while hidden by a screening shrub. Experienced 





hunters find that it pays to mask their movements in this way from the sharp eyes of the sheep 
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KING of the SWAMP | 





LD BULL, the alligator, lay 
motionlessly in the water, 
with only his eyes and nostrils 
out, looking and _ listening. 

But he was always doing that—-always 
on guard, every minute of the day and 


night. Even when he was asleep the 
slightest sound aroused him. He had 
to do this; if he didn’t, he died. That 


was what it cost to live in the quiet, 
peaceful swamp. 

He was the king of the swamp, the 
enemy of almost every living creature 
he knew, and almost every living crea- 
ture that knew him was his enemy. But 
no swamp creature was so ferocious, so 
ruthless, so sinister. And he was the 
strongest. Nothing could stand before 
him. He lived and hunted both on the 
land and in the water, as fierce as a 
lion, as strong as a shark. He was fif- 
teen feet long, fifteen feet of muscle, 
and cruelty, and cunning. 

In comparison, the crocodile was a 
gentle maid out for a stroll. He was 
larger, his snout was _ shorter and 


broader, and his teeth were arranged 
And he was far more cruel. 


differently. 


Fearing neither natural enemies nor hunters, Old 
Bull ruled as a savage despot until he engaged in 
the strange battle described in this pulsing tale 


By HOMER CROY 


His enemy was coming. Hunters. 
Men in boats with high-powered rifles. 
But he was not afraid. In fact, he was 
afraid of nothing—-one of his scant vir- 
tues. He did not court danger, but when 
the show-down came he gave all he had, 
which was plenty. It was startling to 
think that one so slimy, so scaly, so 
grotesque in appearance should have so 
much intelligence tucked away in that 
nauseating body. But he was what hewas. 

He was not afraid, for thé hunters 
had come many times before and he had 
always got away. As he had always 
escaped from all his enemies. 

All sorts of creatures had hunted him 
when he was an egg. The minute he 
was born new troubles beset him, musk- 
rats, for one. Another was his own 
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They came at him from both sides, drawing back their lips from their savage tusks 


cannibal father, who considered him 
most pleasing delicacy and would hav« 
gobbled him down, if his mother hadn't 
spirited him out of sight. 

And so, like a monstrous hen with her 
brood, the mother waddled off to the 
brackish water with his brothers and 
sisters around her. Once he got to the 
water, things were not so bad, because 
for some strange reason, the father 
seemed to look on him in a different 
way. His son could swim, he might 
amount to something some day. 

The boat with the hunters came 
closer, but the alligator just waited 
That was what he did best. He would 
wait motionless for hours for a tooth- 
some dog to come sniffing along the 
edge of the water. He liked dog best of 
all. Second best, he liked the razorback 
hogs which ran wild in the lonely parts 
of the swamp. Men feared them, for 
they were fleet and strong, and as 
merciless as himself. He had, however, 
to keep his wits about him, for a drove 
needed watching. But, if he could en- 
tice them into the water, then he was 
master, no matter how many there 
were, nor how savage. 

The sound of the hunters’ boat grew 
stronger. The younger alligators, who 
were not so cunning, began to notice it 
That was another strange thing about 
this ancient alligator. As he grew older, 
his hearing became more acute, his eye- 
sight improved, and his cunning grew 
greater, and his temper worse. He 
fought the other alligators in the 
swamps and marshes more than he did 
the young alligators. He was seventy 
years old. He had not become full grown 
till he was twenty-five, and he would 
live to be a hundred, if nothing hap- 
pened. Even when he died he would not 
rise to the top, as fishes do, but would 
sink to the bottom and be eaten by 
others of his kind. 

The hunters’ boat came closer. The 
men were watching, their guns were 
ready. The alligator’s teeth, when put 
in the ground and rotted from the jaw 
bone, would sell at fancy prices for 
ivory; his skin would make a lovely 
suitcase. But some hunters did not want 
him for these purposes; they wanted to 
pin his hide on the wall to show how 
well they could shoot with their big guns. 

It was almost a game with the king 
a game far too hazardous for the young 
alligators to play. The point was t 
see how near he could let the boat come 
before he slid out of sight. Closer and 
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ser it came, making an incalculable 
mount of noise, although the hunters 
ought themselves craftily silent. Then, 
the last possible moment, the king 

id into the water and made no ripple 

all. What other animal could do 
that? And that was not the only 
stounding thing the killer could do. He 

uld fight fiercely on both land and sea. 
But he was better—far better—in the 
vater. His toy legs were his great trou- 
ble on land. They were far too uncer- 
tain, and carried him along at a 
niserable rate. They were puny and 
tiny for one of his tremendous strength, 
but they got him from one bayou to 
unother. No fish could do that. 

Old Bull and his kind were clever 
ind crafty beyond believing in many 
things, but in others they were just 
plain dumb. One was the staked-dog 
trick. They could never learn it. The 
hunters would stake a dog out on the 
bank, then get behind a blind. But Old 
Bull learned it. Sometimes the tempta- 
tion was almost beyond his powers of 
resistance, but he did resist. Foolish 
young alligators waddled toward the 
dog. That was the end of the foolish 
young alligators. 

The hunters’ boat went by, and Old 
Bull came to the top again, without a 
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ripple, and those two eyes, 
which looked so much like 
knots on a log, again sur- 
veyed his enemy. Sudden- 
ly one of the men leaned 
forward. Bang! Instantly 
there was a tremendous 
threshing in the water. A 
young alligator had been 
shot. The boat came joy- 
ously back, and in a short 
time the young alligator 
was on the bank, its mouth 
spread with a stick. It 
made the king mad. If 
they hadn’t pulled the 
young alligator out, Old 
3ull could have had food 
for several days. 

“There's a lot more 'ga- 
tors here,’’ said one of the 
hunters. ‘We could come 
back at night and jack 
‘em.” 

“Let’s do that,” said an- 
other. ‘“That’s the best 
way to get them. They 
can’t stand up against a 
light.” 

There wasn’t any sense 
in staying, after the hunt- 
(Continued on page 48) 

















































The boat with the hunters 
came closer. The men were 
watching, and holding their 
gunsready. They wanted ta 
tack his hide on the: wall: 
A shot from a rifle nipped 
him, but with one flip of 
his ‘mighty tail, the old 
king had his sweet revenge 























WINNING DISTANCE 






















THE FINISH OF A LONG SHOT 


With weight thrown forward and the trout 
rod in the same position as a sword at the 
end of a thrust, the author shows the best 
position of caster at the end of his swing. 
At right, he is picking up line at the start 











By PHIL H. MOORE 


T WAS all a mystery to me only four 
years ago. 

For thirty years or more, fly casting 

with both the 5%-ounce, 9'!.-foot 
trout rod, and the fourteen-foot sal- 
mon rod of no weight limit, had been 
a regular competition in the famous 
Guides’ Meets in Nova Scotia. Eighty- 
two or eighty-three feet would win the 
trout-rod competition any time, and a 
cast of 112 feet, flipped out with a sal- 
mon rod by the late Capt. Larry Mitch- 
ell, stood a record for twenty-six years. 

Some 380 guides competed in these 
events, shooting the fly for distance 
records. All were fly-fishermen, many 
perhaps as good as any in the world— 
if environment, physique, and continu- 
ous experience make a fly-fishing ex- 
pert. The accuracy events were not 
taken very seriously. Three barrel 
hoops were covered with cheesecloth and 
floated out thirty, forty, and fifty feet 
from a casting raft just a few inches 
above the water. Some guides made 100 
percent, some did not hit any targets, 
but everybody had a good time until 

I read how J. P. Cuenin, editor of the 
Skeet Department of OUTDOOR LIFE, had 
at Buffalo flipped a trout fly 118 feet 
to win a tournament of the National 
Association of Scientific Anglers’ Clubs. 
He had zoomed out a fly 154 feet, 4 
inches to win the salmon-casting event 
at the same meet. 

Such prowess set us to thinking: how 
could he do this marvelous casting? I 
got in touch with Cuenin and with the 
man who made his rods. From a third 
source I received what purported to be 
the specifications of the line used by 
Cuenin in making his long casts. 
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For you who live in, or near, great 
cities and can witness tournament cast- 
ing, it must be easy to find out all about 
the intricacies of this sport, and, for 
those with ample funds, it must be even 
easier to buy and try out all sorts of 
tournament rods and lines. But, for us 
who live in the wilds and who make or- 
dinary incomes, the purchase of one 
good rod is an event of a lifetime. How- 
ever, most of us guides do eventually 
own a nice rod or two. It was a sad 
day when we discovered our rods would 
not do at all for real distance casting. 

Four years ago, few rod makers knew 
how to design a rod fit for tournament 
distance casting. I obtained rods from 
the five best rod builders in the world, 
including several from England. Today, 


An angler who lives far from arguments about 
methods and equipment proves in this whimsical 


yarn that making records is a question of will 


not one of these rods, although all are 


fine pieces of workmanship, is even a 
possible weapon in international com 
petition. 

We, in the country places, did not 
know what constituted a fit rod for dis 
tance casting. One reason was that ws 
had no idea what constituted a tourna 
ment line. We tried to get distance with 
perfectly impossible combinations, and 
blamed ourselves when we failed. We 
broke rods, trying to pick up too much 
line. We tried heavy leaders and light 
leaders. Not being allowed line tend 
ers, we would step on our running lines 
and seemed to learn nothing about how 
to handle the slack line which must be 
stripped off and laid on the platforn 
before a long shot is attempted. We 
tried large flies, small flies, weighted 
flies, flies with fuzzy hackles, and flies 
stripped to the bare pole. Still we could 
get no distance. 

When the specifications of the Cuenin 
line came, they gave the taper sizes in 
thousandths of an inch. Who, in our 
country, had micrometer calipers, or 
line gauges? Who had $20 to purchase 
the fine silk and oil finished, or en- 
ameled, lines of the correct sizes? Also, 
who could afford to cut up such lines 
and splice them together in proper com- 
binations? And who knew how to put 
in the smooth, flexible, and almost in- 
visible splices, necessary for such lines 
Not two in a hundred of us. We had not 
one modern distance caster in the Mari- 
time Provinces, no one to whom we 
might appeal for demonstrations and 
helpful, practical assistance. 


























Watching the rod and line on the back 
cast so that the forward cast can be 
begun the moment they reach end of arc 


The back cast nears the point at which the 
forward one begins. This occurs when the 
rod and arm form virtually a straight line 
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CASTS 


These are the specifications of the 
trout line for distance casting as they 
ame to hand. (They may not be ex- 
ictly correct but are quite practical): 
Beginning at the leader end of the line, 
you first get a piece of tapered, oil-fin- 
ished line .030 inch in diameter at the 
leader end. Then you measure off forty 
feet, plus three inches for a splice, and 
cut the line there. At this point, the 
line should measure .050 inch in diam- 
eter. (But how do you know?) Then 
you take a sixteen-foot piece of line of 
ike quality, which calipers .072 inch 
ind is level. This is the belly. You 
plice it onto the first forty feet. Cut 

a piece of level D line, seven feet 
long. This is called the back taper, or 
locally, the “hinge.’’ Splice the back 
taper onto the belly. On the back end of 
the back taper you splice, say, seventy 
feet of H, or lighter, running line. If 
you feel optimistic, splice on a longer 
piece. Your running line should be one 
size smaller than an H for practice, and 
1s small as .022 inch for actual tourna- 

ent shots for extreme distance. But 
the ordinary .022 is very frail, and will 
not stand much practice without break- 
ing. It is wise to save one line for just 
your tournament shots. 


HILE I hold no brief for the manu- 
facturers in any nation, it hap- 
pened that we used an oil-finished, silk, 
spinning” line, made by Hardy Broth- 
ers and found it, in the fine sizes, 
tough as the running line, or backing, 
for the long shots. It also was smooth. 
A caster can undoubtedly find other 
lines that are as good or better. The 
line I refer to is the Alnwick Water- 
proof Spinning Line No. 0. It measures 
022 inch and will stand a breaking 
strain of thirteen pounds. When it’s 
new, you will never break it while cast- 
ing, unless you have an accident, such 
s trying to “pick up” on the running 











-ine stripped for preliminary casts. When 
ced at left of a right-handed caster, 
e holder keeps line clear of his feet 
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Getting the proper grip on the rod before the cast is started. For the freest 
movement, the thumb should point down the rod and the fingers clasp it as shown 


line instead of having the back taper to be spliced comes about over the 
take the strain at the rod tip. Size No. middle of the table. Do the same with 
1, .028 in diameter, is better for prac- the other line on the opposite chair, all 
tice. It will stand a strain of twenty arranged so that the two ends to be 
pounds, and you can be as clumsy as a__ spliced are suspended, side by side, and 


bull in a china shop and not break it. 
No doubt experts. will 


taut. Have a spool of white silk handy, 


a pair of small scissors, 





laugh at the way we splice 
lines down in the woods. You 
make a great many splices 
before you are satisfied—if 
ever. Today, for a price, cer- 
tain line manufacturers will 
fabricate lines of specified 
tapers. The splices are no 
longer “splices” at all, but 
beautiful short tapers, woven 
right into the line. This is 
ideal, and will soon be stand- 
ard, hence economical to pur- 
chase. But we did not know 
what we wanted and so could 
not order. It was a system 
of trial and error. 

One of the world’s best dis- 
tance casters came to the 
Guides’ Meet in Nova Scotia 
in the summer of 1934 to give 
us an exhibition. We could 
not examine his line very 
closely. He seemed to guard 
it with his very life. He cast 
out 136 feet of line with a 
trout rod, an unbelievable dis- 
tance. He had nine splices 
in his line. That much he showed us. 
But why all the mystery? 

This is the local method of splicing 
lines: First, scrape off the oil or enamel 
finish on about three inches of the ends 
to be spliced. With a pin, ravel about 
an inch of each end (a tedious job!). 
Hitch a piece of strong, soft twine with 
a close knot on to this raveled end. Do 
the same with the other piece of line. 
At either end of a sewing table place 
a chair with its back against the table. 
Half hitch one piece of the line to one 
chair and the piece of string to the 
other, and pull tight so that the end 








Eye on the target, the 


"all-ready’ 
before cast is started 


a bottle of white shellac, 
a fine paint brush—and 
much patience. 

With thumb and finger 
of left hand, hold ends 
together. Start in the 
middle of the space to 
be spliced and wind on 
the silk thread, daubing 
on a spot of shellac with 
the paint brush as you 
go. If you are right- 
handed, work toward the 
left. The thread must 
be wrapped perfectly so 
that every thread touches 
but does not overlap the 
one next to it. Make 
half hitches every fifth 
wrap. When you get to 
the place where the ravel 
begins, put in three half 
hitches. Now, untie the 
soft twine which has 
been holding one end of 
the line. With the shears 
cut out and taper some 
of the raveled silk, daub - 
on a spot of shellac, and wind until you 
have wound in all the raveled end, and 
gone a half inch beyond it. Wind back 
a short distance, if it will make the 
tapered finish seem slicker. Half hitch, 
or under hitch, the end of the thread 
and cut. 

Wind the other end of the splice and 
finish in the same natty way. Paint the 
entire overlap with shellac and hang 
to dry. But be sure the splice is not un- 
der great tension when the shellac is 
drying. Practice will enable you to 
make a very fair joining by the above 
method. As (Continued on page 56) 
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Buffalo Hunt... 
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The archer rides up to 
drive off the herd's 
fierce and angry leader 


Y PINTO pony saw the 2,000 

pounds of concentrated fury 

when he was still several 

yards away. Only a prairie- 
bred pony, whose ancestors had known 
the buffalo for generations, could have 
saved himself and me. The pinto sprang 
to the left in one wild leap, all but los- 
ing me. The infuriated bull missed us 
by inches. 

After the first rush the little horse 
stood wild-eyed and trembling. Though 
anxious to be away, he seemed to know 
I was barely hanging on, and waited for 
me to regain my balance. 

Missing his mark, the buffalo whirled, 
tail in air, and charged again. The few 
precious seconds between his mad 
rushes gave me time to get a handful 
of mane and to pull myself upright on 
the pony’s back. Bending low, I clamped 
my moccasin-clad heels into his ribs. 
He knew now that I had my seat, and 
leaped forward like a bullet. The pur- 
suing bull could not have been more 
than two feet behind us when the pony 
got under way. I clung like a leech to 
his bare back. Had it not been for his 
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With an arrow nocked and urging 
his flying horse to its utmost, 
the hunter bears down on a young 
bull bison he has singled out 


INDIAN STYLE 
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HOWARD HILL 


mane, I would have been left to settle 
matters personally with the buffalo. 

After a few seconds I glanced back 
under my bow arm and could see that 
the powerful beast still followed, though 
he had lost considerable ground. An in- 
stant later he stopped suddenly and 
made a headlong rush back toward the 
herd. This, at last, was the Indian-style 
buffalo hunt for which I had been pre- 
paring so long. 

With my bow I had already killed two 
bears, a mountain lion, a bighorn sheep, 
and a coyote while making a motion 
picture of Rocky Mountain wild life. 
Then one sunny morning, Jerry Fair- 
banks, the producer, wired me: 

“We must get a buffalo just as the 
Indians did in the old days.” 

I had ridden a horse even before I 
could walk, and had shot a bow since I 
was six, but to do both at the same time, 
I realized, would be a brand-new stunt. 
There is. however, no use arguing with 


a moving-picture producer. I agreed to 
try to get the buffalo in true Indian 
manner, something that probably had 
not been done for a century. To be per- 
fectly frank, I thought when I made the 
promise, that there were no really wild 
buffalo left. When I learned that the 
only buffalo obtainable would be one of 
a herd running loose near Thermopolis, 
Wyo., I regretted that hasty promise. 

There was not a house nor a human 
being within miles of these buffalo. They 
were plenty wild, and the leader of the 
herd, a tremendous bull, was as ill- 
tempered as a boy with a stone bruise 
The only time anyone ever ventured 
near them was when a kill was to be 
made. And the killing was always done 
with a high-power rifle and from a safe 
distance, at that. 

Although I knew comparatively little 
about bison, as they are properly called, 
I could not help recalling the warning 
given by Vernon Bailey, when he was 
chief field naturalist of the United 
States Biological Survey: “Don’t fool 
with a grizzly bear or a buffalo, but es- 
pecially with the buffalo.” I tried by 
letter and by telegram to show the 
movie producer that I could make just 
as good a picture by shooting the ani- 
mal from the ground, but I couldn't 
convince him. 

I ask you to put yourself in my place. 
How would you like to stand on terra 
firma with just a bow and arrow be- 
tween you and a mad bull buffalo? That 
would be comparatively safe compared 
with keeping your balance on the bare 
back of a galloping pony, reined only 
by a hackamore. 

I left Cody, Wyo., our headquarters 
and rode down to Thermopolis for 4 
look at this herd of bison and to obtair 
a horse for the hunt. I was unable to 
find the roving herd, but I did succee 
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, getting the use of a pinto that had 
een broken by his Indian owner to 
bareback riding. I arranged with the 
wner of the bison herd to return in a 
uple of days and to kill any animal I 
hose from the herd, except the big 
bull leader. 

What kind of arrow are you going to 
tackle this job with?” asked Ned Frost, 
our cameraman, as we rode toward 
Thermopolis on the appointed day. “You 
may not believe it, but a buffalo is as 
hard to kill as a grizzly bear. Why, I’ve 
seen a bison pack three or four .30/06 
bullets 300 yards before he fell.” 

There was no doubt in my mind that 
Ned knew his buffalo, for he’d spent 
fifty years in the Rocky Mountain 
region, trapping, hunting, and guiding 
parties of dudes. His remarks didn’t 
make me feel any more cheerful. 

Yet I had confidence in my weapon. 
I had seen an arrow go clear through a 
six-foot alligator, tough as the hide of 
that reptile is. Only a short time be- 
fore, I had shot a broad-head that cut 
through four inches of vertebra after 
penetrating the tough skin and neck 
muscles of a 600-pound black bear. 

“I know the bison is a tough hombre,” 
I admitted, “but when I throw a couple 
of these birch shafts into him, he’ll 
realize he’s carrying a load.”’ The ar- 
rows I was going to use were three 
eighths inch in diameter and were 
tipped with saw-steel heads, two by two 
and a half inches. 

“You know, Ned,” I went on, “a 
broad-head has almost half the speed of 
a .22 short. Besides, there’s a lot of 
weight back of that razor-edged blade. 
This shaft is twenty-eight inches long 
and weighs about 800 grains. A broad- 
head arrow meets almost no resistance 
from the flesh, since it cuts its way in- 
stead of tearing as a bullet has to do. 
I'm not sure it will stop a buffalo, for it 
has almost no impact. But if I can just 
get one into his chest cavity, the free 
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hemorrhage and the almost immediate 
collapse of the lungs will finish him in 
a short time.”’ 

Ned still looked a little skeptical. 

“This 110-pound split bamboo bow 
will throw a broad-head almost flat for 
sixty yards,’’ I continued. “At close 
range I believe I can shoot a shaft clear 
through a buffalo.” 


Y ARGUMENT was not unreason- 

able, for the bow and arrow make 
one of the most deadly weapons ever 
used by a sportsman. It has as much 
penetrating power through flesh and 
bone as a .30/06 steel-jacket, and causes 
a much speedier and more profuse 
hemorrhage. The only thing lacking is 
impact, or shocking power. Impact does 
not help to kill the animal, but it does 
put his brain out of commission long 
enough for the bullet to get in its deadly 
work. In an animal wounded by a 
broad-head, the brain can function nor- 
mally until the beast dies. For this rea- 
son, it is dangerous to shoot vicious 
game with a bow without the protection 
of a rifle at hand. 

I have studied deer and elk that had 
been shot with a high-power rifle. Al- 
though they were knocked off their feet, 
they did not cease struggling for three 


Ws you face a wild 
charging bison, armed 
only with bow and arrows? 


This hunter did, 
happened to him and his 


and what 


clever pony makes a story 


you will thoroughly enjoy 


The hunter, with his gallant pinto pony and the 1,200-pound buffalo, brought down by one well-placed arrow 





to seven minutes. Some of these shots 
were in the heart and all were in the 
chest cavity. The animals were never 
able to get on their feet after going 
down. 

Although the deer and elk I have shot 
with a broad-head were in every case 
able to run or at least stand on their 
feet without moving, not once has the 
stricken animal lasted so long as three 
minutes. When a deer or an elk goes 
down from a broad-head he is always 
dead within a very few seconds. Usual- 
ly he never moves once he falls. A 
dangerous animal that had two or three 
minutes to live after being struck, 
might, however, kill several men before 
that time was half up. A big grizzly 
could kill almost a regiment in three 
minutes. 

Yet I was to face a buffalo with only 
a bow and arrow in my hand, and no 
rifle closer than five miles. 

When I told the owner of the herd, 
and a couple of cowboys that the bow 
and arrow were the only weapon I in- 
tended to use, they didn’t know whether 
I was crazy or just “loading” them, as 
they say in Wyoming. At any rate I 
saw the lean cowboy exchange dubious 
glances with the short one. As I climbed 
aboard the pony, armed only with the 
outmoded weapon, Shorty looked at me 
and shook his head in a way that said 
as plainly as words, “Plumb loco!” His 
lean companion spat disgustedly into 
the alkali dust. What could you expect 
of a tenderfoot? 

We located the feeding herd in a small 
flat, hemmed in both east and west by 
low hills—typical buffalo country. On 


the north was a small knoll behind which 
we could hide. Ned got his camera into 
position on top of the hill on the west 
side, and all was set for the kill. 




























After reassuring myself about what 
a bow could do, I had managed to keep 
fairly calm, but, when at the end of my 
stalking I got close enough to get a 
good look at the brute that bossed the 
herd, my heart skipped a beat or two. 

I had never seen such a magnificent 
animal—just 2,000-pounds of bone and 
muscle. His neck somewhat resembled 
that of the seladang—the gaur, or wild 
buffalo, of Malaysia—short, extremely 
powerful, and covered with long, matted 
brown hair. Sticking nearly straight up 
from his massive head, the strong, sharp 
horns were almost jet black. 

As he cropped the short buffalo 
grass, the bull would from time to 
time raise his head and survey the 
landscape. Looking for trouble, it 
seemed to me. 

I rode my pinto to the brow of 
the hill, strung my bow, nocked an 
arrow, and waited for the signal 
from Ned. While the herd was still 
grazing quietly, I selected a young bull 
somewhat apart from the rest as my 
victim. Then Ned signaled that he was 
ready. 

Bending low over the pony’s neck, I 
came over the top of the hill on a dead 
run, and bore down on the animal I had 
singled out. I was within fifty yards 
of the herd before any of them saw me. 
Then the leader raised his head and im- 
mediately charged straight for me. This 
action upset my plans, for I had not 
figured on such a sudden attack from 
the old patriarch. Yet I kept my pony 
headed straight for my chosen quarry. 
When within a few yards of the charg- 
ing buffalo, I swerved my mount to the 
right and passed the big bull. The whole 
herd had seen me by this time and was 
in full flight. 

Although this was only a remnant of 
the once great, herds of the West, the 
hoofs of the beasts raised a huge cloud 
of dust, which stung my nostrils. There 
was a tang of sage on the breeze, and 
I found the moment exhilarating. A 
sense of high adventure filled me. 

Urging the pony to his utmost, I was 
soon alongside my quarry. I dropped 
the hackamore, drew an arrow, and 


loosed it. The pinto knew what he was 
about, for, although the buffalo changed 
his course while I drew and loosed, my 
wiry little mount kept me alongside. 


















The author holding a steel-tipped broad-head 
arrow that has a bullet's penetrating power 


As the broad-head struck, the bison 
seemed to gather speed. He changed his 
stride from a short, fast gallop to long 
bucking leaps. I swerved to the right to 
nock another arrow, intending to ride 
down the bull again as soon as I could 
get an arrow on the string. To do this, 
I had to stop the horse. 

Just as I found the string with the 
nock of the arrow, I heard a snort be- 
hind me and looked over my shoulder. 
Not more than ten feet away came those 
2,000 pounds of fighting bull buffalo. 
My pony saw the infuriated beast as 
soon as I, and made one leap sideways, 
evading the bull’s charge by inches. As 
I had been using both hands in nocking 
the arrow, I had no control over the 
pinto. Only the quick movement of the 
well-trained pony saved us. His leap 
almost unseated me, but in the split sec- 
ond before the pony sprang, I grabbed 
a handful of mane and was able to 
hang on. 

As soon as the buffalo passed, he 
changed ends and charged again. I dug 
both heels into my pony’s short ribs and 
held on to his mane. The game, little 
pony seemed to realize he was in close 
quarters, and, though he trembled with 
fright, he never moved till he felt my 
heels in his ribs. At that touch, he 
sprang into action. 

The second rush of the big bull was 
almost upon us. The pinto seemed to 


leave the ground. I never saw a horse 
cover territory so fast. I glanced back 
and saw that, though the pony had mad 
only a few skimming leaps, we ha 
gained several feet on the pursuing bul 

A few seconds later, the bull whirled 
half around and charged back toward 
the herd, which we had left 
behind. Now that I knew jus 
what to expect from the vi- 
cious beast, I followed him 
rather boldly. 

As I neared the herd, I 
looked for the young male I had hit with 
my first shot. To my surprise, he was 
lying somewhat apart from the milling 
animals, stone dead. The old leader ran 
straight for the fallen bull and, snorting 
violently, began to lick up the fresh 
blood and paw the ground. When he 
saw me he charged again. 

I felt now that, as long as I could see 
his charge and keep my seat on the 
pony, the bull would never be able to 
catch me. My pony would wait until 
the bison was close enough to lower his 
head, and then sidestep like a matador 

After riding in close to the dead ani- 
mal several times, only to be chased 
away by the big bull, I thought of the 
blunt-pointed arrows which I use for 
killing small game and birds. Made from 
%,-inch birch shafts, these are twenty- 
eight inches long, and have an empty 
.38/55 cartridge fitted over the business 
end. Unlike broad-heads, they have lit- 
tle penetrating power, but pack a con- 
siderable wallop. 

With a dozen of these blunt-points, I 
rode in fairly close with one shaft al- 
ready nocked. As the bull rushed us, I 
loosed the arrow. It struck close to his 
spinal column, rather far back. It failed 
to penetrate, but took off a strip of hide 
about half an inch wide and a couple 
of inches long. This made the old boy 
madder than ever, but each time he 
charged, I threw one of those blunt- 
points at him. On about the sixth 
charge, I aimed at his forehead. He was 
coming in full speed when I drew the 
bow the length of the shaft and let drive 
with a swinging loose. The arrow struck 
dead center of the head and slightly 
lower than the eyes. The force of his 
charge, plus the speed of the arrow, 
made the impact of the blunt point ter- 
rific. There (Continwed on page 5 


The great herd of wild bison, feeding quietly in a small hill-rimmed flat, unaware of the hunter's approach 
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A pair of jacks taken on the hunt. Though not the 
biggest known, to carry them was a knotty problem 


ABBITS big enough to kill sheep, 
powerful enough to fell apple 
trees so they can eat the bark. 
These were the stories that is- 

sued from lower Ontario between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. When, out of 
whetted curiosity, I crossed the Saint 
Clair River to see these monsters for 
myself, I found that the Ontario sheep 
were quite safe, and saw no apple trees 
felled by the jacks. Yet, when I took 
the field to hunt these long-legged 
sprinters, I could well understand how 
they could lead to the invention of tall 
tales. These Canadian jacks are just 
about what you’d expect of a cross 
between a snowshoe hare and a white- 
tailed deer. 

Actually, the Canadian jack rabbits, 
as they are popularly called, are not 
rabbits at all. They are European 
hares. The average animal killed in 
Ontario weighs a little less than ten 
pounds, but many run as heavy as 
fifteen pounds, and a few to twenty- 
five pounds. Even a twelve-pound hare 
would seem, beside our common cotton- 
tail, like an ostrich beside a barnyard hen. 

It’s fine sport hunting the Canadian 
jacks, for they are hard to hit and 
harder to kill. They carry lots of lead. 

Their presence in southwestern On- 
tario is an accident. James Irvington, 
issistant to the deputy minister, of the 
Game and Fish Department of Ontario, 
says that the hares escaped from cap- 
tivity near Brantford, Ont., in 1915, 
when a fence enclosing them was swept 
iway by river ice in a spring flood. 
For years, the big hares were seen 
nly occasionally. Then, suddenly, they 
became numerous, and farmers began 
to complain of their eating crops. 
Hunters, when they took to trailing 
them, discovered a new and thrilling 
sport. Today, the European hares are 
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Here's a big Ontario 
hare beside a common 
cottontail. 
often weigh 25 pounds 





that fell 





Ontario’s fauna. 
Every winter 10,- 
000 to 15,000 of 
them are killed, but 
the animals seem 
to be holding their 
own. 

It was a cold, 
sunny day follow- 
ing a sleet storm that I first hunted the 
hares. My companions were George Abel, 
Russell Shotwell, and Frank Peters- 
marck, of Detroit, and Earl Wall, of 
Forest, Ont. 

“This is going to be the worst pos- 
sible sort of day for hunting,” said Earl. 
“That heavy ice crust will tip off those 
jacks before we get to within a quarter 
mile of them.” We agreed that the 
weather was against us, yet we did not 
propose to sit around warming chairs. 
We got together a dozen men who 
were willing to hunt despite the crust. 

I shall remember that hunt for five 
things—-wind, crust, sunshine, fences, 
and rabbits. The wind, laden with ice, 
bit my face until my eyelids and my 
cheeks were raw, and 
the sunshine almost 


The hares 
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trees, 


discovering a new, exhilarating sport 


By JACK VAN COEVERING 
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BIG GAME 


After running down the rumors of hares 


this hunter writes of 





blinded me. The crust and the fences 
wore me out. By sundown every bit 
of grease had run out of my joints, and 
my knees creaked like rusty hinges. 

The country which Earl picked for 
the hunt consisted of rolling farmland, 
and, the farms were separated every 
quarter mile by double fences. We 
spread out in a straight line, with the 
men on the wings somewhat ahead of 
the rest of us. Up a hill we plowed, 
against a sun which glittered blinding- 
ly in a cloud-dotted sky. Then we 
dropped down a hill, booming a warn- 
ing to the hares as our feet broke 
through the ice crust. We crossed a 
four-foot fence, and entered a deep- 
plowed field where the snow lay soft 
between the furrows and ice sparkled 
on the clay ridges. There I saw my 
first Canadian jack. 

“There he goes,” came a shout from 
the far side of the field. The hare was 
out of gunshot, but the eager hunters 
unlimbered their muskets, anyway. 
Somehow it feels better to get the 
smell of powder into your nose, even 
though there is no game in the bag. 
At the first shot, the hare went into 
second gear, sprinting off in great 
leaps. The next two shots put him into 
high, and, (Continued on page 61) 
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FISHING CAN BE 


From widely separated spots, this arresting 





Spearing flounder at night by the light 
of a flare. The eyes of the fish reflect 
the glare, thus revealing their location 


ARIETY in fishing methods is 
limited, apparently, only by the 
number of countries and wild 
tribes in the world. Having 
fished in many countries and watched 
the strange ways in which man sepa- 
rates fish from their native element, I 
have seen fish taken in ways that were 
incredible. For variety, however, you 
don't have to go searching the remote 
corners of the earth. Our own Gulf of 
Mexico coast offers as wide a range of 
fishing methods as any other spot. 
One of the most interesting stunts 
along the gulf coast is fishing with a 
cast net. The implement used is a cir- 
cular net, eight or ten feet in diameter, 
and weighted at its circumference with 
small leads, six inches apart. It is kept 
under control by means of a ten-foot 
length of light cord, one end of which is 
attached to the exact center of the net. 
Only the expert can so control it, for 
using the cast net requires as much 
dexterity and practice as fly-fishing. 
The caster takes the free end of the 
cord and gathers it into a series of loops, 
which he holds in his left hand. Then 
between his teeth he takes one of the 
leads and distributes the entire circum- 





writer chooses the most curious and exciting 


of man’s varied efforts to obtain his fish 


By ORTON 


ference of the net on his left forearm in 
a series of folds, except the last, which 
he takes in his right hand. He then 
throws the net with a backhand motion. 
letting the net pay itself off from his 
arm. The cord, following the net’s 
flight, uncoils at the same time from 
his left hand. 

The throw requires considerable skill. 
As important as the cast is being able 
to release the last fold at exactly the 
right moment from one’s mouth. A 
novice cast-net fisherman, wearing what 
is known in dental parlance as a “full 
upper,” may find himself suddenly crip- 
pled in speech for the want of his front 
teeth. But this is all in the game, and 
no sport that is devoid of risk is really 
interesting. 

An expert can throw a net to the full 
extent of a fourteen-foot length of cord 
and make it spread so that it falls al- 
most flat on the water. Thus properly 
thrown, the net covers more than 75 
square feet of surface. The leads carry 
the net’s circumference instantly to the 
bottom, trapping everything not quick 
enough to escape as the weights sink. 

The time to use the net is on a warm, 
dark evening in late summer, when the 
horizon is barely distinguishable from 
the sky above, and the sea is dimly mys- 
terious. As the water heaves sleepily, 
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you hear occasionally the faint splash 
of a fish. You roll up your pants and, 
with your net ready to cast, wade into 
the water. Soon you notice that you 
are being preceded by dim, phosphor- 
escent gleams in the water. You gauge 
your distance and, with a swing of your 
body, throw the net slightly ahead of 
them. The splash of the net is followed 
by tumult within the confines of the 
meshes. You raise the cord slowly to 
bring all the weights together, thus 
closing the net as you would the neck 
of a bag. The feel of the cord tells you 
that you have a haul. Very probably 
you'll have a flounder, two or three fine 
silver mullet of a pound or more, some 
croakers that sound like so many frogs, 
and possibly a sea trout and a crab 
or two. 

Usually you'll find a few catfish stuck 
in the net. Their poisonous fins cut at 
a touch and paralyze the nerves for a 
few moments. To throw a cast net over 
an unobtrusive shoal of small catfish 
involves spending some twenty minutes 
in clearing them out of the net. In any 
case, it is well to have a small boat 
handy, so you can empty your net into 
it and sort your fish with the aid of a 
lantern or a flare. 

If you prefer to seek flounders alone, 
you discard the cast net in favor of a 





THROWING THE 


CAST NET IS pam 


AN ART 


A twist of the wrist ~ 
and the circular net 
shoots out to enmesh 
many species of fish 
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jare and a spear. The latter is anything 
ve or six feet long and pointed at the 
nd. Taking advantage of his flatness, 
the flounder snuggles in the sand, with 
nly his golden eyes visible. These re- 
flect a telltale gleam in the light of the 
flare and seal his doom. Somehow, the 
flounder, though grotesque, has a good- 
natured look, and, at first sight, you feel 
tis unkind to drive a spear through him. 

Cast-net fishing, however, is the grab 
ag of fishing methods. You never know 
just what you’re letting yourself in for. 
A friend of mine who was expert at 
isting, spent the winter making a net 
to suit his exacting taste. It was of 
ibout twelve feet in diameter. Four of 
is sailed out about eight miles to fish 
n Pocket Handkerchief Shoals. Here, 
eight miles offshore, you can walk in a 
foot or two of water over an area of 
half an acre. As we hoped to get some 
Spanish mackerel, my friend insisted 
that we first net some mullet for bait. 
Just after we had pushed off in the 


early dawn, he called a halt. His prac- 
ticed hand made a beautiful cast. The 


noment the twelve-foot net splashed 
n the surface, a mighty commotion 
began below. Half a bucketful of the 


hurning water was thrown over us. It 
lidn’t take a clairvoyant to tell that 
something big was in the net. 

My friend peered anxiously over the 
gunwale, and made some forceful but 
vholly unprintable comment. 


I gath- 


















yerman smelt fishers use revolving bait 
rned by a windmill like that above. 
e huge, cone-shaped dipping nets at 
ght are found in French Indo-China 
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A QUICK EYE 
IS NEEDED 


An Eskimo expert can 
put an arrow through 
fish five feet down 


ered that he had enmeshed a gar, a fish 
sometimes likened to an alligator and 
possessing a set of teeth that could be 
used in a sawmill. The gar could have 
cut its way out of the net without much 
trouble, but it is either an unemotional 
creature or just plain lazy. When 
hooked, it will let you tow it around in- 
definitely. If, however, you try to take 
it out of the water, you have a problem 
on your hands. So on this occasion, the 
gar, after throwing cold water all over 
us, remained tranquil and let my 
friend draw the net quietly and 
cautiously off it. 

Mississippi Sound was the scene 
of another curious experience. This 
body of water is rather overpower- 
ing in its expanse, due perhaps to 
its low-lying shore and level, un- 
troubled waters. Sometimes in the 
early evening a mysterious vibrat- 
ing sound fills the air. It suggests 
the thrumming of the bass string 







on some enormous bull fiddle, and gives 
you a somewhat creepy feeling, until 
you are assured that it is caused by a 
fish, known locally as the drum. Fish 
noises are rather unusual, but Mississip- 
pi Sound has peculiarities all its own. 

One night in the late summer, I was 
awakened by a dull, distant murmur, 
gradually swelling to a subdued roar, 
apparently coming from the surface of 
the ocean. Going to the edge of the up- 
per balcony, I saw stretching toward 
the shore the long, jagged path of silver 
made by the waning moon. Advancing 
from the horizon was a ruffle in the 
smooth, metallic surface of the water, 
moving across it like the patches of 
ripples made by cat’s-paws. As the rip- 
ples came nearer, the hollow, booming 
sound grew louder and the water boiled 
with some movement beneath its sur- 
face. But there were no cat’s-paws, no 
breeze of any kind. Not the breath of 
wind stirred (Continued on page 62) 
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In his eagerness to get on with the chase, Trojan all but pushed me into the torrent 


AVING to rear me in a city, my 
parents wisely refused my pleas 
- for a dog. I had, therefore, to 

enjoy the alternatives of envy- 
ing my friends and of cherishing an ideal. 
Ideals, I found, are somewhat like lob- 
ster and cream; both have a tendency 
to backlash on the slightest provocation. 
My ideal took form when I read Sir 
Walter Scott’s “The Talisman.”’ I de- 
sired fervently to own a deerhound, 
one of those rough-coated, shaggy dogs 
whose honest eyes peer out at you from 
beneath bristling brows. I wanted a dog 
like the heroic hound who, in the story, 
so loyally protected the Christian 
knight's armor and shared the dangers 
of battle. 

I acquired my husband and first dog 
at virtually the same time. He was a 
Southerner, with a lean, cadaverous ex- 
pression, freckles on his nose, and lop 
ears. This description applies to the 
dog, but it was not ill suited to my 
husband at that time. 

The dog, which bore the warriorlike 
name of Trojan, was a gigantic hound 
of Kentucky lineage. His principal pur- 
suit in life had been bear, and, inas- 
much as the environs of our camp in 
Maine seemed to be densely populated 
with these animals, my husband decided 
that we might enjoy some excellent 
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sport with Trojan’s skilled assistance. 

When the dog arrived, I greeted him 
with fervent enthusiasm. He was my 
first dog and I wanted to believe that, 
beneath those barrel-stave ribs and 
woebegone look, lived the soul of my 
ideal. In an effort to fill out the hol- 
lows between his ribs, I immediately 
fed him a big dish of lamb stew. Then 
I left him cozy and warm in the camp, 
while my husband and I drove ten miles 
to town to collect our mail. 

Upon our return, we found 
chaos. My chintz curtains 
were in tatters on the floor; a 
valuable sofa cover, of tanned 
wolverine skins, was. in 
shreds. An over-turned bot- 
tle dripped ink upon a white 
deer skin. Upon my disord- 
ered desk, his nose glued to 
the window pane, sat Trojan, 
mournfully awaiting our re- 
turn. 

I forgave him everything, 
however, and attempted to 
explain to my annoyed hus- 
band that the dog, though 
strange, had already grown 
to love us and had missed us. 
He might, I explained quick- 
ly, be hungry. 

“Twaddle,” said my hus- 
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MUTTS OR BLUE BLOODS... 


band. But even his vehemence could 
not convince me that I erred in my 
judgment. Trojan was assigned com 
fortable sleeping quarters outside. But 
instead of sleeping, he spent the night 
baying at the moon, in spite of a hail of 
missiles with which my husband pelted 
him. 

After Trojan had become more or 
less accustomed to our ways, we de- 
cided that a hunting trip for bear could 
safely be undertaken. 

We started out on a crisp November 
morning, with Trojan nosing at every 
log and bush we came to. Presently I 
got to expecting a ferocious bear to 
lunge out at me at every step. Then 
we came to a stream and I made the 
mistake of going first across the nar- 
row log that bridged the water. In his 
eagerness to get on with the chase, Tro- 
jan all but pushed me off into the tor- 
rent. When we reached the swamp on 
the other side, the great hound dashed 
off, giving tongue lustily. Following 
my husband, I scrambled through un- 
dergrowth and waded through bog to 
reach a ridge from which we might get 
a shot at the bear. Briers tore my 
clothes and _ several times almost 
wrenched my rifle from my grasp, but 
panting, I stood at last with my hus- 
band on the rise of ground. There was 
neither bear nor dog. Four hours later 
Trojan returned, gaunt and dejected. 

This was the hunt that first shook 
my faith in the dog. I was a little an- 
gry at myself for harboring doubt, for 
Trojan, whatever his other faults, was 
certainly a tireless worxer. From the 
number of bear he started, he must 
have been close to the peak of his pro- 
fession. As time went on my knowledge 
of Aroostook County widened consid- 
erably. I ran every foot of it, trying 
to head off a bear Trojan had started 
Somehow, these bears did not take to 
trees, preferring to run it out with their 





A setter of aristocratic ancestry, he posed by the hour 
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to My Husband's Dogs 


THEIR MISDEEDS MAKE A HILARIOUS HISTORY 


By 
LEILA R. 
MILLER 


As the flushing 
birds exploded 
around her, she 
put her stumpy 
tail between her 
legs and made a 
dash for the car 


relentless and determined pursuers. 

On the day the first light snow fell, 
there appeared in my husband's eyes 
a gleam that meant a bear hunt. Out 
we went with our ever-faithful hound 
on leash, looking for tracks. Finding 
a trail, we fought our way across bogs 
and through hemlock thickets, dislodg- 
ing snow that found its icy way down 
our necks. Catching his toe under a 
submerged root, my husband fell, and 
Trojan’s lead slipped from his grasp. 
Like an arrow from the bow, Trojan 
was off, and, in a few moments, his 
fervent baying awoke the forest echoes. 
We tramped on for half a mile and came 
to a tangled cedar swamp. Trojan’s 
baying was coming closer. With vis- 
ions of bringing down our quarry at 
last, my husband took his stand at the 
entrance to an old logging road while 
[ climbed the roots of a fallen pine. The 
raucous bellowings of Trojan were ap- 
proaching rapidly now. With rifle 
clutched nervously, I 
peered between the trunks 
of the hard woods, expect- 
ing momentarily to see the 
black, lumbering form of 
the bear. The baying of 
the hound was almost up- 
on us. Then suddenly, 
down an avenue of trees, 
sped a rabbit with Trojan 
at its heels. 

In my memory flashed 
thoughts of those weary 
miles I had run, in fond 
pursuit of bear while Tro- 
jan, our faithful hound, 
imused himself with rab- 
bits. I sent Trojan back to 
the azure Kentucky fields 
vhence he had come. He 
had failed to fulfill my 
lream of a great, gray 
leerhound, that would 
rouch menacingly beside 
his master’s armor. 

Of all the canines that 
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have dragged their muddy feet across 
my rugs, however, Kootsoora Guide was 
by long odds the strangest. He was 
a setter of aristocratic ancestry. Scott 
might keep his deerhound, I decided, 
when I first glimpsed Guide posed be- 
side our door; Kootsoora Lodge would 
rather have this magnificent setter. But 
posing, I soon discovered, was not a vir- 
tue in Guide. It was a weakness. He 
posed morning, noon, and night. If 
cast-iron statues hadn’t gone out of 
style, we could have used him to deco- 
rate our lawn. Besides this fondness 
for posing, Guide had weak eyes. He’d 
go into a hysteria of barking at a 
charred stump or even an old shoe. 
When we tried to train him to re- 


trieve, we could never quite break him; 
we merely bent him. On a casual hunt, 
he might put on a show to rival the 
prowess of his mighty ancestor, Roderi- 
go. But, when we had along a guest, 
Guide could be counted on to discover 
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Sam bowed his head so low that his long ears shrouded his nose born 





some new way to humiliate us. He 
would sweep across the field like a cham- 
pion, and assume a statuesque point. 
Then, when we attempted to flush the 
bird, we'd find a turtle, or perhaps we’d 
see a butterfly, trembling under Guide's 
steady gaze. Then, again, he might 
saunter straight through a covey of 
quail, looking neither to the right nor 
the left as they flushed in all directions. 

Fiendishly, my husband and I devised 
a punishment. Guide liked music but 
toward one or two tunes he held a vio- 
lent dislike. His pet aversion was ‘‘Nar- 
cissus.”’ After a day when he had mis- 
behaved in the field, my husband would 
take Guide into the cabin, close the 
doors, and hold his forepaws in a 
strong grip, while I put a record of 
“Narcissus” on the phonograph. At 
first, Guide would look imploringly up 
at my husband, then he would whine, 
and bark furiously. When finally al- 
lowed to escape, he would creep under 
a sofa and mope. But he con- 
tinued to point turtles and flush 
quail. 

Next came a springer spaniel 
pup, given me by a famous im- 
porter of the breed. We called 
her Bonnie Doon. She was small 
and cunning and the dumbest dog 
that ever scratched a flea on a 
bedspread. Even after months 
of kind treatment, she refused to 
observe house rules. I ruined 
several of my good slippers on 
her, but she could never learn 
there was a difference between a 
tree in the forest and a log in 
the cabin. 

With the introduction of the 
springer, an idea was born to my 
husband. The substance was that 
we should train Bonnie Doon to 
retrieve and to work in close while 
the setters were about their busi- 
ness farther afield. Inasmuch as 
the spaniel had apparently been 
(Continued on page 88) 
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os ID you catch a whiff of that?” 

asked the snake hunter, his 

nose in the air. I drew in a 

mighty breath. It was early 
morning and the air in the cactus- 
studded hills above the desert floor was 
exhilarating. But I smelled nothing 
strange. The snake hunter was dis- 
j gusted. 

“Can’t miss it,” he said. “It’s a 
heavy musk odor. Nothing like it 
ever hit your nose before.” 

You couldn’t fool those trained nos- 
trils of his. He moved straight for a 
crevice under a bowlder as big as an 
army tank. He poked his bamboo 
“fishing” pole into the six-inch crack. 

“I've got a bite,” he shouted. I al- 
ready knew it. The moment he shoved 
the pole into the darkness, I had heard 
an ominous whir, like Indians at a 
powwow, shaking gourd rattles. The 
pole was jerking so violently that he 
had to grip it with both hands. 

After a moment, he dragged seven 
angry rattlers into the open where we 
might snare them alive—if we were 
swift enough to keep them from escap- 
ing and sufficiently quick on our feet to 
dodge their plunging fangs. 

That was my introduction to curly- 
haired, affable Jimmy Reidy, of Tucson, 
Ariz., who has taken snake hunting out 
of the class of hobbies, and is making a 
real man-sized sport of it, a sport 
which combines with the dangers of 
trailing mountain lions the speed and 
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By 
GORDON 
GORDON 


finesse of deep-sea angling for big fish. 

Jimmy Reidy and his wife, Catherine, 
track and hunt snakes much as they 
would deer. They have captured prob- 
ably more rattlers than anyone in the 
country. Long ago, after the number 
had run into the thousands, they quit 
counting. In two weeks last season, 
they handled a few more than 8:00, 
averaging 60 a day. Their record is 
189 on one trip. 

At first snake hunting was more 
than sport with them. Catherine wasn’t 
in good health when she was graduated 
from the university and she had to live 
on the desert. As she had studied 
zoology, she began to apply her knowl- 
edge to the desert creatures. She found 
that she could fry or broil snake meat 
and from the vertebrae could make 
everything from beads to _ buttons. 
When the depression struck, her hus- 
band joined her on the desert. That 
was the beginning of their big-time 
rattler hunts, a sport now becoming 
widespread over the Southwest. 

My first hunt with the Reidys began 
early one morning in March. Although 
spring had come to the desert and the 
ocotillo buds were flaming red, the days 
were still chilly enough to keep you 
lively even after trudging miles over 
rocky country and climbing rugged 
canyons. 

Reidy was wearing leather leggings 
under old trousers, and I had on boots. 
While snake fangs may pierce either 


THE SNAKE HOOK clamps down on the rattler's head before it 
can strike. At the left, the hunter with a quick stroke picks 
up the writhing snake to drop it into the wire-covered prison 


leggings or boots, the leather prevents 
serious flesh wounds. We were armed 
with a .45 Smith & Wesson revolver, 
sawed-off bamboo poles, nooses, and a 
good-sized box. 

While you can shoot rattlers—if 
you're an expert shot—we didn’t expect 
to use the .45. It’s too easy, and, be- 
sides, it’s not sound hunting. If you 
kill a snake, you have to skin it within 
a few hours, but, if you take it alive, 
you can cage it for weeks. Many hunt- 
ers, however, prefer a gun, and their 
choice ranges from a .22 rifle, with 
which many get the best results, to 
antiquated pistols. If you are good 
enough, you can sever the snake’s head 
at fifteen or twenty feet. Since usually 
you are on top of the rattler before 
you see it, you seldom get a longer shot 

“We probably won't see any rattlers 
in the open,” Reidy pointed out. “It’s 
too cold yet. We've got to smell them 
and poke around in their hide-outs. If 
it were summer, we could just meander 
over the desert, pick up tracks, and 
trail the snakes to a clump of cactus, 
some brush, or a rat hole—some place 
where they would be hiding from the 
hot sun. Now we've got to go higher 
up. The snakes are just coming out of 
hibernation.” 


EAVING the gray desert, we worked 

up into the green foothills where the 
giant saguaro, cactus, grows. We had 
walked for three hours, and I was be- 
coming skeptical. 

“How do you know where to go?” I 
asked him. I could see by Reidy’s face 
he couldn’t understand how anyone 
could be so ignorant. 

“It’s simple,” he answered. “How do 
you hunt quail or deer? Why, some one 
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tells you that a place is good for quail 

r deer, and off you go. Of course, 

ist as with any game, country that is 
rood for two or three years will turn 
bad. Whenever there are lots of rab- 
bits, snakes are plentiful. If they don’t 
have much to eat, they naturally thin 
ut.” 

Soon after that we saw our first 
snake. We had been poking along the 
banks of an arroyo when Reidy felt 
something move under the probing of 
his fishing pole. This is an eight-foot 
bamboo with a No. 14 fishhook fixed to 
one end, and some wire, bent like a 
fishhook, on the other. The idea is to 
pull the snake into the open with the 
wire end to avoid injuring him. If you 
can’t, you hook him. 

Reidy brought this snake out quick- 
ly, and, while watching its every move, 
he continued feeling out the crevice 
with the pole. But this one rattler ap- 
parently had no friends. 

“Too bad,” muttered Reidy. 

I assured him that one snake at a 
time was enough—especially one like 
this. It measured a full five feet and 
was about two inches in diameter. Its 
rattles told us it was annoyed at be- 
ing disturbed. Like most rattlers, how- 
ever, it tried to escape. Despite their 
evil reputation, rattlesnakes are paci- 
fists. They fight only when cornered. 

Like a fencer, Reidy blocked the 
reptile’s darts for freedom, meanwhile 
getting the noose into play. The noose 
is a leather strap secured to the end of 
1 six-foot pole and doubled back to 
form a loop, which can be adjusted to 
iny size by pulling a wire that runs 
from the strap to the handle. 

Reidy waited for the rattler to poise 
its head so that he could slip the noose 
over it, just as he might snag 
i bawling calf on the range. 
The snake became vicious, 
triking at the noose, and 
knocking the pole four and 
five inches every blow. 


DAY'S END IN A 
SNAKE HUNTER'S CAMP 
The hunter's wife peels off the 
valuable skin of a rattler. The 


aroused diamond-back below has 
its warning rattles in operation 
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TENSE MOMENTS WITH UNUSUAL HUNTERS 
WHO BRING HOME THEIR SNAKES ALIVE 


Then, in one of those lightning shifts, 
which only the rattler can execute, it 
shot to the left and started writhing 
away. Reidy was almost as quick and 
blocked the snake’s dash for liberty. It 
was a narrow squeak. 

The snake—and don’t ever let any- 
one tell you rattlers aren’t smart—now 
changed its tactics. Every time the 
noose swung toward it, it ducked its 
head under its body, making it im- 
possible to use the lasso. Becoming 
savage again, the snake rattled threat- 
eningly and struck for Reidy. But its 
fangs closed on air, for Reidy slipped 
the noose over its head. The rattler 
was dropped gently into a screened box, 
eighteen by eighteen by thirty inches, 
and we set off to find the next one. 


URING the day, Reidy had caught 
many larger snakes. The longest 
was seventy-three inches, though the 
average runs about fifty. The heaviest 
weighed six and one quarter pounds, or 
twice as much as the ordinary rattler. 
One husky he captured measured 
three and a half inches in diameter. 
Most of the rattlers were Western 
diamond-backs. Their color ranges from 
pink to steel gray, depending upon 
their surroundings. In a sandy wash, a 
Western diamond-back is almost al- 
ways sand-colored, one found in red 
sandstone is pink, and one partial to 
granite bowldérs is gray. 
As we climbed toward higher ground, 
Reidy explained how he and his wife, 
while capturing and skinning thou- 


sands of rattlers, had debunked many 
myths concerning them. 

“Snakes sun themselves only in the 
cool of the morning and evening,” he 
said. ‘‘They die quickly if they lie very 


long in the desert sunshine. I had one 
die in my yard twenty minutes after I 
had taken him from his cage. 

“Another delusion is that the babies 
are not dangerous. The fact is they 
are equipped to fight at birth. They 
are usually a foot long and about as 
thick as a lead pencil. 

“Many persons believe the rattler 
can throw itself long distances. Actual- 
ly, it can strike only one third to one 
half the length of its body. But—and 
this is a big but—it can strike twice or 
three times before you can think what 
to do. That’s why I make it a cardi- 
nal rule never to pick up a snake by 
the back of the head. It’s also a mis- 
take to assume that the rattlesnake 
will rattle before he strikes. Usually 
he does, but, if he’s caught in a corner, 
he will strike without warning.” 

We were now prowling about in a 
rocky canyon. Immense gray bowlders, 
some as big as tractors, dotted the roll- 
ing canyon floor, as though they had 
been tossed about playfully by some 
prehistoric giant. Others, looking as 
though they were about to come crash- 
ing down, where balanced on the brink 
of the chasm. Here and there, a tall 
cactus grew, like a sentinel. Reidy, 
seeming to sense the presence of 
snakes, paused a moment, then made 
for a crevice where a swarm of bees 
was buzzing. 

“Bees are a good snake sign on the 
desert,” he explained when I had 
caught up with him. A little while later 
he pulled from beneath a bowlder the 
seven rattlers of which I spoke a while 
back. 

One, a savage bull, stood his ground, 
lunging time and again for the pole. 
You could (Continued on page 95) 
































| took deliberate aim at one of those green lights and gently pressed the trigger 


Y NATURE, I'm not cut out to be 
a tiger hunter. I've got nothing 
against tigers; have had very 
little to do with them, in fact. 
And, outside of the one beast I’m going 
to tell you about, I know of no reason 
why tigers should have anything 
against me. I doubt whether I should 
ever have met a tiger outside a cage, 
had it not been for the fact that it is 
so hard for me to say ‘‘No” to a friend. 
I had been sent out by my firm in 
London to Singapore to investigate the 
conduct of an agent suspected of dis- 
honesty. Having completed the un- 
pleasant job, I paid a final visit to the 
Raffles Hotel the night before my boat 
sailed. The first person I met in the 
bar was a man with whom I had been 
to school twenty years before. Thomp- 
son was delighted to see me, and the 
longer we stayed, the more delighted 
he became. He nearly broke down and 
wept when I told him that my boat for 
home was leaving the next morning. 
“Don't go on that boat,”’ he implored. 
“Wait until a later sailing and come 


on 
od 


out to my rubber plantation in Johore.” 
Because of the earnestness of his emo- 
tion, I was not quite definite in saying, 
“No.”” When the bar closed and I left 
for my rooms, no positive decision had 
been reached. 

Early the next morning my phone 
rang. It was Thompson. 

“Everything has been arranged,” he 
said. “I’ve been to the steamship people. 
They were glad to change your reser- 
vations to a later sailing. I fixed it up 
for you on the spot.” 

So I let it go at that, and agreed to 
a fortnight at Johore. 

During the somewhat tedious journey 
with Thompson to his plantation, the 
conversation turned to shooting. Rather 
shamefacedly, I admitted that I had 
never shot anything more ferocious 
than a rabbit—that is, if a bit of suc- 
cess as a sniper during the World War 
were not taken into account. Surprise, 
incredulity almost horror — spread 
over Thompson's face. 

“My word,” he said, “that won't do 
at all, you know.” I admitted that it 
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THERE’S A THRILL AND A LAUGH 
IN THIS AMUSINGLY DIFFERENT 
KIND OF JUNGLE YARN ABOUT A 
NERVOUS TYRO AND GREEN 
LIGHTS IN THE MALAYAN BUSH 


was a sad state of affairs and tried t 


turn the conversation to rubber tree 
But Thompson would have none of it 
“We'll do something about it,” | 


said. For a few hours after our al! 


rival at the plantation, Thompson w 


busy, receiving reports from an assist 
ant who had been left in charge. Whe! 


he rejoined me, he was bubbling ove 
with enthusiasm. 

‘Man, this is a great piece of luck 
he exclaimed. “My assistant tells n 
the villagers are complaining about 
tiger with an expensive taste in goats 

3eing new to tiger country, I couldn 
understand why a marauding tig« 
should be the cause for celebration. 

“We'll go out and get him,’”’ Thom} 
son went on with the air of conferri! 
a priceless favor. 


ITH all due modesty, I must a 
mit that I thought very rapidl 
Without a moment’s hesitation, I ga‘ 
him ten good reasons why it would |! 


better not to go tiger hunting. H 


waved them aside with a deprecatil 
gesture. 

“It won’t be any trouble at all,” ! 
said. “I'll have to get a permit 
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urse. The authorities are rather 
trict where tigers are concerned, but 
ve'll get the permits right enough if 
ve can prove there’s been damage 
lone.” 

Do you think,” I asked eagerly, 
that it’s proper to ask the officials to 
break their rules?”’ 

‘Don't worry about it,’’ said Thomp- 
son. ‘““‘We won't even have to pay any- 
thing. We'll be doing a public service 
eetting rid of a tiger like this one. I'll 
send for the permit right away, and 
tomorrow night we'll see what we can 
io to check our friend’s appetite.” 

“You don’t mean you're going to 
hunt a tiger at night?” I gasped. 

Thompson laughed. ‘You didn’t think 
we were going out on an elephant, like 
an Indian maharajah? We poor plant- 
ers can't afford that sort of thing. Still 
we'll find it easy enough, I hope. The 
villagers have observed the tiger’s 
novements pretty closely. He’s known 
to visit a certain pool to drink at dusk. 
Tomorrow morning we'll build two plat- 
forms in trees overlooking the pool. 
Then, to make doubly sure the tiger 
visits the pool, we'll tether a goat 
near by.” 

3efore the sun was up next morning, 
we were on our way to the pool, ac- 
companied by a gang of coolies, who 
carried planks and tools. Selecting two 
suitable trees, we built a firm platform 
in each. Both platforms, Thompson as- 
sured me, were well out of reach of 
even the most active tiger. In another 
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One Shot...One Tiger 


tree, we fixed up a perch for a coolie. 
During the heat of the afternoon, we 
went back to the house for a siesta. 
Over tea, we held a final council of war. 
“Forgive me,” said Thompson, “if I 
lay down a few hard and fast rules 
about this shoot. The tiger is timid and 
suspicious, and we don’t want all our 
trouble for nothing. You won't be able 
to smoke, because any unusual smell 
would alarm him, and there mustn't be 
any whispering from tree to tree. And 
we've got to make as few movements 
as possible. Noise of any kind would 
be fatal. Now what rifle will you take? 
You can have either my .450 Win- 
chester or a standard service .303.” 


| CHOSE the .303. I was familiar with 
it from my service days. It fires a 
nickel-coated lead bullet but, if you 
nick the coating or rub it on a stone 
until the lead is exposed, it will mush- 
room pretty well and stop virtually 
any beast. 

“Right,” said Thompson. “You'll take 
first shot. I'll be in reserve. If you 
miss, I'll try my luck, provided the 
tiger is kind enough to wait, which I 
doubt. And just a word more. You'll 
find the mosquitoes rather ferocious, 
especially when you can’t stamp about 
and swat them. I'll lend you a netting 
helmet to put over your head and a 
lotion for your hands and wrists. Wear 
long trousers, tucked into your socks, 
to protect your ankles. 

“As soon as you get up to the plat- 


Just inside the bushes, 
lying peacefully on his 
side, was a full-grown 
tiger, dead as a stone 








form, put over the safety catch of your 
rifle and keep the rifle within easy 
reach of your right hand. You must 
judge your own moment to fire. The 
light won’t be good, but you must try 
to aim at either the eye or behind the 
shoulder. When you fire, brace your- 
self against the trunk of the tree. 
Otherwise you may pitch off the plat- 
form.” This last bit of advice did 
nothing to quiet my jumpy nerves. 

A little before dark, we set out again 
for the pool in single file. Thompson 
led the way and I followed. A coolie, 
leading a miserable little goat which 
seemed to anticipate all that was ahead 
of him, brought up the rear. I felt al- 
most as sorry for the goat as I did for 
myself. I would, I resolved, do every- 
thing I could to save its life. The goat 
was gagged to keep it from bleating, 
but it needed no voice to show how it 
felt. 

As we plodded through the jungle, I 
began to wonder if the tiger might not 
be a little early and pounce on us be- 
fore we got up to our platforms. How 
could we depend upon its sticking to 
schedule? Not wishing to alarm 
Thompson, however, I said nothing. 

At last, we arrived at the pool, 
climbed up to our platforms, adjusted 
our mosquito helmets, and got our 
rifles ready. The coolie tied the goat to 
a stake, ungagged it, and climbed up 
to his own platform. The goat, at first, 
set up a pitiful bleating, but soon 
settled down contentedly to cropping 
the rich, juicy grass. I envied that 
animal its disposition. To me, the night 
sounds grew ominous. Bullfrogs in a 
distant marsh croaked ceaselessly, and 
owls hooted. Occasionally a crash in 
the upper branches of a tree told me a 
monkey was on the move. Myriads of 
mosquitoes buzzed continually. The 
mosquitoes, however, caused us no con- 
cern for Thompson’s mosquito outfit 
worked. Nor did the ban on smoking 
bother me. My mouth was too dry with 
excitement to have enjoyed a cigarette. 

For a time I searched the dark brush 
intently, trying to make out the crouch- 
ing outline of a tiger. Finally I decided 
that the goat would smell a tiger much 
sooner than I could see it. I therefore 
concentrated all my attention on the 
little animal, which apparently felt no 
more alarm than if it had been at 
home. It continued to graze with an 
unconcern for which I would have given 
a good deal. 

Presently the goat walked out into 
a moonbeam, stiffened, gazed straight 
ahead, and uttered an uneasy bleat. I, 
too, froze, for almost instinctively I 
knew the tiger was at hand. Only my 
heart moved and that raced at a pace 
so furious that it threatened to choke 
me. This wouldn’t do, I told myself, 
but when I reached for my rifle my 
hand was shaking. 

Like a white rock, the goat still 
stood in the (Continued on page 73) 
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By T. A. 


OST shooters like to decorate 

their guns, and, since metal 

work is usually too difficult, 

many confine their efforts to 
the wood parts. Checking is a favorite 
means of improving the appearance of 
a stock, grip, or fore-end, but, when 
sometime ago I felt the urge to decorate 
one of my own guns, I found that, even 
though I might acquire the special tools 
needed for the job, I didn’t have the 
necessary skill. However, the desire to 
dress up my gun persisted. When I 
came across several illustrations of 
carved gunstocks in a catalogue, I be- 
gan to wonder whether I couldn’t carve. 
I had never done any wood carving, but 
there was no law against trying. 

After a little experimenting with an 
ordinary pocketknife on soft pine, and 
then on oak, I determined to try my 
hand at at actual carving job. I began 
by sketching a number of simple out- 
lines, chose one that suited my fancy, 
and went to work. After about twelve 
hours, the job was done, and, for my 
first effort, the results pleased me 
mightily. Heartened, I immediately set 
to work on another stock. 

I believe that carving, if the proper 
subject is chosen, is easier to do, for a 
man unskilled in either carving or check- 
ing, than checking. Besides, special tools 
are not absolutely necessary. The fin- 
ished job is pleasing, and attracts far 
more attention than an equal area of 
checking, since carving is far more un- 
usual. Nothing, of course, can quite 
equal an excellent job of checking, as 
done by an expert, but the amateur, if 
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Skill, 


The wood between the cuts 
is split out. The leaves 
of either red or white oak, 
above, serve as patterns 


LAMKE 


he has not the time and patience re- 
quired to become an expert checker, will 
find that carving will yield far greater 
satisfaction. 

The secret of success for an amateur 
of carving is in the choice of a design. 
Anybody less than a first-class wood 
carver, with unquestionable artistic tal- 
ent, would, if he attempted to carve 
lions, or deer, or birds, all over his gun- 
stock grip, end up by throwing the 
whole thing in the fire, gun and all. 
Most persons know just what a lion, 
bird, or deer looks like, and one speci- 
men of a species looks about the same 
as another. So, if you were to carve one 
of these birds or beasts on your gun- 
stock, you'd have to get it almost per- 
fect, or your friends would begin to ask, 
none too sweetly, “Is this a duck, or a 
deer 

An alternative to animal or bird de- 
signs is leaf carving. Leaves are big 
and little, twisted and straight, de- 
formed and normal. Even though you 
might not be able to carve a deer much 
better than a six-year-old, you could, 
with a little practice and a study of leaf 
forms, carve a bunch of leaves well. 

In animal carving, the smaller a fig- 
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BEAUTY for 


A Gun Lover Tells How, Without Previous 


Experience at Carving, He Improved the 


Anyone With Usual 


He Says, Can Match His Success 


ure is, the more nearly perfect it must 
be. But this isn’t so with a subject lik« 
leaves. The latter are so irregular that 
if your knife keeps somewhere near the 
design, you'll get 
like some leaf, even though it may not 
be the one you had in mind when yor 
started. When you get a deer’s body 
too long, or get a front leg coming fror 
its midriff, you’re stuck. 

Undoubtedly there are other design 
that will allow you the same leeway a 
leaves, but I haven’t tried them. It 


chanced that oak leaves were employed 


in the design in the illustration that 
first set me to carving, and I chose then 
for my initial job. 
nate choice, for they suggest many 
things that are life itself to a hunter 

fall, crimson-and-bronze splashes in th: 
golden woods, hazy, dreamy air, with a 


snap and sparkle to it, clear, cool morn- 


ings, bracing, mellow days. 


Leaf carving isn’t hard, the way I do 


it. It takes little skill beyond the ordi- 
nary and no special tools. A real wood 
carver would go at it with a variety of 
small chisels. I used an ordinary pocket- 
knife, and, because of the subjects I 
carve, I get excellent results. For gen 
eral wood carving, special tools are un 
questionably better, and, for most fine 
work, are absolutely necessary. But, 
for leaf carving, they can’t do mucl 
better than a good, sharp pocketknife 

The completed carving makes the ef- 
fort spent in doing the work well worth 
while. When oiled and polished, the 
decorated stock has a beauty that can 
be achieved in no other way. The back- 


ground of the design soaks up a little 


more oil than the raised portions, and 
consequently looks slightly darker. The 
raised portions glisten, and the whole 
design has the appearance of pleasing 
delicacy. You enjoy, when you have 
done the job well, that glowing pride 
that comes with beholding a beautiful 
object you yourself have made. 

Before you can experience such pleas- 
ure, however, you’ve got to start the 
carving. The first step, as I have already 








A sketch showing 
large and small 
leaves, together 
with a squirrel 
profile, arranged 
to give stock a 
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remarked, is to decide on your design. 

Since we've already agreed on oak 
leaves, it’s a good idea to find out ex- 
actly how they look. Two varieties are 
most common, the white oak and the 
red. The first has rounded edges, the 
second pointed. The white-oak leaf is 
probably the better, since the round 
edges do not tend to split off, in carving, 
is the pointed edges of the red-oak 
leaf might. If you can, study an oak 
tree in full leaf. If you can’t, get a book 
from the library on trees. 

For tools, you'll need a knife, with a 
narrow, thin, but stout blade of good 
steel, a whetstone, a hammer, and a 
small nail. Handy also to have around 
is a sort of thick awl, made by grinding 
lown a three-cornered file, which is set 
in a round handle. The shorter you 
grind it, the less chance there is of its 
slipping. One V of the file and the point 
ire sharpened. The tool is used to cut 
the border line of the design, though 
this could be done with the knife. As 
the tool is pushed along, a little thread 
f wood curls over the point as it cuts a 

rrow, V-shaped channel. 

By trial and error, cut out paper pat- 

ns until you get one that fits on the 





By tapping lightly a thin, blunt nail, the background 


f the design is covered with small, 
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circular 


Cutting out with a special tool the 
V-shaped groove around the design 


stock at just the place you want the 
design to come. Trace around it with a 
pencil or knife point. 

Before you attack the stock, do a lit- 
tle practice carving. You needn’t prac- 
tice much, just enough to get familiar 
with the tools. Practice drawing oak 
leaves, too. With ordinary skill, you 
can, when you get accustomed to draw- 
ing the leaves, design them on the stock 
as you cut. 

There is one important point to re- 
member when you actually start. In 
carving the leaves, never pull the knife 
through the wood. In doing so, it might 
slip and mar the stock. Push the knife 
point in around the outline of each leaf. 

The knife is inclined toward the leaf, 
so that the bottom of the leaf is slightly 
larger than the top. The wood between 
the leaves is carefully split out. Take 
care, in pushing the knife in, that you 
advance it the same distance each time, 
about 1/32 inch. Split out the wood 
only between the leaves that you have 
cut, so that the wood comes out very 
evenly. The stock between the leaves 
is about 1/32 inch lower than the origi- 
nal surface and fairly smooth. The 
edges of the leaves are, of course, very 
smooth, since the wood 
was cut away from 
them when the knife 
was pushed in. 

When you have the 
knife blade stuck 
straight into the wood 
and wish to make a cut 
longer than the width 
of the blade, rock the 
knife toward its edge. 
Do not draw it through 
the wood. Always have 
the tip of the knife in 
such a position that all 
pressure you exert tends 
to push it straight in 
toward the center of 


the stock. This will pre- 
vent slips. And one slip 
might ruin the stock, or 


dents 


Oiled and polished, the job is complete. Because the leaves soak 
up less oil than the background, they stand out in bold relief 


your left hand. So take enough time. 

After the leaves all are carved, a light 
pressure on the knife puts in the main 
veins. 

The narrow line around the design 
takes a little special care. The little 
ridge of wood left as a border for the 
design must be of the same thickness 
all the way around. Make your first 
cuts very light. Then, if you make a 
mistake, you can remedy it. Go over 
the line again and again, taking only a 
slight cut each time. 

After you have cut out the entire 
background and the line, brush the de- 
sign with a stiff brush. Then take a 
small nail, long enough to be handled 
easily, and cut off the point. Using the 
nail as a punch, and tapping it with a 
light hammer, cover the entire back- 
ground with shallow, circular dents. Hit 
the nail just hard enough to make a 
shallow mark, and to press down the 
background until it is firm. Do not 
touch the border line; it is supposed to 
be only a thin, smooth, V-shaped groove. 

Then flow on linseed oil with a soft 
brush, or rag, and let the carving soak 
up all that it will. Polish the surface 
vigorously, and the job is done. 

If, to split out the wood between the 
leaves, you have undercut the part to 
be removed out, and not the leaves, the 
carving won’t chip or split off. It is 
fully as durable as checking. The only 
care it will need is oil occasionally. 

3ecause the success of gunstock carv- 
ing depends on care and attention to 
small details, let me repeat one or two 
of the most important points. ; 

Do not hurry. Otherwise, you might 
slip and mar the stock. 

Get the leaves close together. 

Keep your tools as sharp as you pos- 
sibly can, for the sharper the tools, the 
easier the job. 

Unless you can draw fairly well, be 
cautious about putting animals in your 
carving. 

Whatever design you choose, however, 
you will, when you have transferred it 
in carving to your gunstock, have a gun 
that will be the envy of every friend 
that loves a gun. 
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Get ALL the Picture Every Time 

















we HAT’S the penalty for cut- 
ting off a man’s head?” a 
disgusted voice greeted me 
when I answered the phone. 

“I thought you were an outdoor pho- 
tographer,"”’ I replied, recognizing the 
voice, “not a murderer. Did somebody 
move and spoil a.picture? In that case 
maybe we can get you off on the ground 
of justifiable homicide.”’ 

“Just some pictures murdered, that’s 
all,” my friend growled. “Took some 
shots yesterday and cut every one’s 
head off. Something is wrong but I'll 
be switched if I can find out what. May 
I bring the camera over?” 

Upon examination, it developed that 
fault lay with the finder of my friend’s 
camera. The camera was a cheap, 
foreign make and the rear sight of the 
direct-vision finder had become jammed 
in such a way that it did not pull up far 
enough. The result was that my friend 
was “shooting’’ low just as he would 
have shot with a rifle if the rear sight 
had been similarly defective. 

In this case, the camera was clearly 
at fault, but a lot of finder trouble can 
be blamed on the man behind the shut- 
ter release and not on the instrument 
itself. 

A very common fault, especially 
among beginners, is to take in too much 
sky and not enough foreground. One of 
the illustration shows this effect, an- 
other the same scene handled to better 
advantage. A nice, blue sky appears so 
attractive in the finder that the begin- 
ner is beguiled into thinking it will look 
as attractive in his picture, but it won't 
unless he can catch an attractive cloud 
formation and uses a filter to bring it out. 

Another fault, often due to finder 
trouble, is the shot in which the action 
goes out of the picture. A man or ani- 
mal, either moving or standing, should 
face or move toward the center of the 
picture. The photos shown here of the 
camper chopping wood are examples. 
The lower, although it includes virtually 
all the action, seems unfinished. The 
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With a figure facing 
the center of photo, 
as at the left, the 
picture looks natural, 
An example of faulty 
shot appears below 
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other, showing virtually the same view, 
has the figure so placed in the picture 
as to give a satisfying appearance of 
completeness. 

Besides damage to the finder and the 
photographer's lack of experience, there 
is another problem involved in getting 
in the picture all the view the finder 
shows. This is parallax errors. 

No matter how carefully you com- 
pose close-up pictures, you may not 
take in just what you want because the 
center line of the finder is not in the 
same line as the axis of the taking lens. 
What you see through the finder, there- 
fore, cannot coincide with what the lens 
takes unless it is specially adjusted for 
the precise distance between your 
camera and the subject. 

Though camera sights do not require 
changing for various distances in the 
same way that rifle sights do, certain 
changes are required or must be com- 
pensated for when pictures are taken 
at the shorter distances. 

To understand the effect of distance 
on your pictures, it is necessary to know 
how various finder systems work. Four 
distinct methods of view finding, or 
sighting, are now in common use. At 
the head of the list stands the Graflex, 
or reflecting-mirror, system, shown at 
A in the diagram, in which the actual 
image produced by the camera lens is 
reflected upward, by means of a mirror 
set at an angle of forty-five degrees, to 
a hooded, ground glass. With this sys- 
tem, you always see exactly what will 
appear in the final picture right out to 
the extreme margins. There is no pos- 
sibility of erring at any distance with 
this type of view finding. 


Some valuable hints by a_ practical 
cameraman to help the outdoorsman 
snap the scene he wants to remember 


By ALFRED P. LANE 























Too much sky keeps the photo at the top 
from bringing out the best in the scene 
The lower picture gives it more appeal! 


This emphatically does not apply to 
reflecting-mirror cameras, B, in which 
a separate lens is used to project the 
image on the reflecting mirror. Such a 
view-finding system is subject to the 
same errors and to the same mechanical 
defects as simpler finders. 

Another type is the direct-visior 
wire-frame finder, C, that has the rear 
aperture fitted to the camera body a! 
the view-framing wire fitted tc the 
movable lens standard. This kind 
finder ordinarily does not use lenses 

The fourth variety is the small, re- 
flecting, or direct-vision finder, D, whic! 
is fitted as a unit either to the camera 
body or built into the lens standard. 

When the camera lens and the cent 
line of the view-finding system do not 
coincide, as they do in the Graflex 1 
flecting-mirror method, the camera le! 
is looking at the view from one positi 
and you are looking at it through t! 
finder from another. You can see just 
what the error amounts to by looking 
at a view, consisting of near-by and 
distant objects, first with one eye clos« 
and then with the other. The relati 
positions of the near and distant obje: 
change when you close one eye and op¢ 
the other. This (Continued on page 4 
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the major improvements that make outboard motoring what it is today are Johnson develop- 
ments! Johnson’s single purpose is to produce outboard dependability for the enjoyment of 
outboard owners. And so no motor can bear the Sea-Horse name unless it is a superior product. 


off tie m IN is known throughout the world as the pioneer builder of finer motors. Seventeen of 


You would hardly expect such motors to compete in price with other makes. But they 
do—and that is the sensational news of the outboard industry for 1936. Try any of 
the seven models of the 1936 Sea-Horse line on your boat— and compare! You be the 
judge and jury and make your own decision! 


Write for your copy of the new illustrated Sea-Horse Handy Chart of motor sizes and 
specifications—the most important ever published. Its worth having—and it’s FREE. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


T‘’S BALANCED CONSTRUCTION THAT COUNTS SI 

















PIPE K. 0.’S 
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HY —oh why! —will otherwise 

estimable gentlemen stroll about 
polluting the air with chokey tobacco 
in a dammed-up pipe? The only plaus- 
ible reason is that they haven't yet 
discovered the innocent pleasure of Sir 
Walter Raleigh Smoking Tobacco in 
a well-kept pipe! Sir Walter is a well- 
bred mixture of fragrant Kentucky 
Burleys selected to smoke milder and 
smell sweeter. Try your first tin. 
Birds will chirp, men and women wel- 
come you with open arms. It’s 15¢ 
—wrapped in heavy gold foil for 


extra freshness. 


De Eee 





FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe, 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Ke ntucky. Dept OL-63 














Lost Hunter's Moose 


(Continued from page 17) 





Packing the trophy back to camp along 
with choice cuts to last several days 


had believed that a wild creature, know- 
ing it was being pursued, would head 
for distant parts and not stop until it 
had put as many miles as possible be- 
tween itself and danger. But this moose 
seemed satisfied with a margin of a few 
hundred yards. Perhaps the rut had 
dulled its normal wariness. 

Steve was in higher country now. 
Occasionally he glimpsed, about six 
miles away, a hollow wherein he be- 
lieved our camp lay. Certainly he wasn’t 
lost! 

Darkness descended upon the Ku- 
kwaus. Steve sat beside a fire, picking 
the bones of the fool hen. A nameless 
stream was close by. Intermittently he 
slept before the blaze, but tonight there 
was no rock ledge to reflect the heat and 
shelter him from the cool breeze. Soon 
he was chilled to the bone. 

Around another camp fire, Marsden 
and I talked. 

“I’m beginning to think Steve’s lost,” 
Marsden declared. 

“But he’s a good man,” I insisted 
“He’s bound to come out all right.” 

“Tomorrow we've got to cover more 
country.” 

“Feels like rain,” I observed. 

“That will make things more difficult,” 
said Marsden. 

And about 3 o’clock in the morning it 
did rain, a slow, steady drizzle. 

Steve managed to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep before the rain started. On awaken- 
ing, he took shelter under a friendly 
spruce. At daybreak he started search- 
ing for more fool hens, but there were 
none. Hungry? He felt famished. In a 
tall spruce he spotted a big blue grouse. 
Could he possibly hit the bird with his 
disabled sights? He fired once; the bird 
never moved. A second shot; the bird 
flew over a hill and with it his last hopes 
of breakfast. 

Again Steve turned to the trail of the 
bull, but it no longer had that tantaliz- 
ing freshness which thus far had urged 
him on. The moose had passed this 
point several hours before. What a fool 


he was, thought Steve. Yes, a double 
barreled fool to go without food and 
sleep on the chance that he get a hope 
less shot at an animal that right now 
might be a dozen miles away. Trai! 
moose two days? Bunk! The only rea 
son Steve did not give up the trail wa 
that he believed it was leading him ir 
the general direction of camp. 

He tracked disinterestedly now, hi 
thoughts dwelling on the luxuries of : 
dry camp and tempting food. The morn- 
ing advanced. From a ridge Steve looked 
out over a broad expanse of water. Bona 
parte Lake! He recognized two tiny is 
lands at the western end. He was not 
more than four miles from his base! 
He felt like shouting. 

Descending into a _ hard-wood hol- 
low, Steve suddenly became aware of a 
strong odor that hung heavily in the 
air, the smell of freshly disturbed humus 
The breeze in his face, Steve searched 
the glade ahead which was filled with a 
tangle of willows, birches, and brush 
And then, above some undergrowth, hx 
beheld a broad spread of antlers. A: 
ugly snout was testing the wind; ears 
were alertly high. Facing him, the moos 
was not more than eighty paces dis- 
tant. 

Through the weaving leaves and 
stems, Steve tried to picture a vulner 
able point below the great head. Be 
cause of his broken sight, he would have 
to aim several feet below a mark he 
could not even see. A real problem ir 
shooting! The ragged front sight seemed 
even more ragged now than he had 
thought. Nevertheless, he held on the 
low point he had chosen. The crash of 
the .303 was as loud almost, in the stil 
hollow, as the boom of a nine-inch how- 
itzer. 

The moose lunged against the brush 
But, it regained its feet and trotted 
down the draw. Steve drove another 
lead, which went high. He took up the 
chase at a run. A hundred yards dow! 
the ravine he found the bull. The first 
bullet had torn deeply into the body 
cavity, just to the right of the heart. 


TEVE dressed out his kill, cut out a 

portion of the tenderloin, and broiled 
it over a hasty fire. As he ate, he con- 
templated his prize. A very fair head 
fifty-two or fifty-three inches, he esti 
mated. But was it the bull he had bee! 
tracking? 

He could have sworn that the tracks 
were nearly a day old. He went back 
over the trail. A short distance from 
where he had first seen the moose, he 
found where it had bedded down. Ther‘ 
was no doubt now. It was the sam« 
moose. 

Steve glanced at his watch. It wa 
approaching one o’clock. He had trailed 
the bull for two days almost to thé 
minute! He was filled with a new re- 
spect for the hunting methods of the 
northwest Indian. 

After resting awhile, Steve stowed 
some meat in his cruiser, and struck out 
for camp. Tomorrow he would skin out 
the moose, pack in the head and meat 
He might further adopt the ways of 
the siwash by smoking the flesh. 

Steve was in camp long before Mars- 
den and I returned from our futile hunt 
for him. He was shuffling pails and pans 

“Come and get it,” he invited, “or Tl! 
throw it out.” 

There was moose liver in the pan. 
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... was born this 
amazing SUCCESS 
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t Crab Orchard Kentucky straight bourbon whiskey is re- In the end you'll probably not find its equal anywhere. 

iarkable for two things—which, experience tells you, Straighter whiskey has never come out of the deep | 

% lon’t always travel together. Blue Grass. It’s made in the good old-fashioned way— 
[t is good whiskey. Yet its price is right down where the aged full fifteen months in charred oak—brought to you 

.\verage man can easily afford it. straight from the barrel. 


No wonder it is It’s distilled from the same grades of grain that are care- 
America’s favor- fully sorted out for more expensive brands, and limestone 
ite today, with spring water, the world’s best for the purpose. 
eight times as You get it at full 93 proof, brilliant with natural color, 
many buyers as sparkling with nimble bead, and with a delicious satin- 


onlyafewmonths — gmooth taste that pleases every palate. 


Have you tried Crab Orchard lately? Now at all bars, 
as well as package liquor stores. Try it once and you'll 
never accept any substitute. 


ago. 
You'll go far 
and look long if 


you try to match 
its smooth and © 1936, The A.M.S. Division, National Distillers Products Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 





‘n earlier days this flavorous, ruddy bourbon 
asn’t bottled or labeled. It got its name 
cause the little Crab Orchard Hotel in 


SOO RRERRCN 


mellow warmth 





ntucky used to ship it in barrels from : 
misville for the guests who visited there 60 at anything less A GOOD GUIDE TO GOOD WHISKEY 
ears ago. than $1.50 a pint. 












idvertisement is not intended to offer alcoholi the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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Get All the Picture Every Time 
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Four types of view finders, showing the course of 
the light that forms an image in the eye. -In only 
one is the image the same as that reaching the film 


effect, you will find, becomes more pro- 
nounced the nearer the objects are. 

In taking close-up shots, the degree 
of inaccuracy in sighting is in propor- 
tion to the difference between the axis 
of the picture-taking lens and the center 
line of the finder. In other words, you 
can expect the greatest error when the 
line of sight is farthest from the center 
line of the lens. 

The line of sight cannot be made to 
coincide with the center of the lens 
image at more than one point. If this 
point happens to be at infinity, the pic- 
ture actually recorded by the film al- 
ways will be out of line with the view 
as seen through the finder. The amount 
of error will be equal to the distance 
between the axis of the lens and the cen- 
ter line of the view finder. 

Obviously, the longer the focus of the 
lens and the smaller the field of view, 
the more this error will affect sight- 
ing. With, for example, the average still- 
camera lens, which takes in an angle 
averaging from 45 to 50 degrees, a dis- 
placement of from 1 to 3 in. in a dis- 
tant image measuring hundreds of feet 
in width would be of no importance 
whatever. But, if you were using a long- 
focus lens, or one of the telephoto type, 
in either still or movie camera, the dis- 
placement, although still negligible at 
long range, would become more and 
more important as the range was short- 
ened. 

Suppose you were using a 4-in. lens on 
your movie camera at a distance of 12 
ft. to get a large image of a squirrel or 
bird. At that distance, the 4-in. lens 
would take in only 9 in. vertically. If 
the center line of the finder were, say, 
1% in. above the axis of the telephoto 
lens, you would cut 1% in. from the top 
of the picture and add 1% unwanted 
inches at the bottom. Thus, the central 
point of the view, as you saw it in the 
finder, would appear two thirds of the 
way toward the top of the picture, and 
you probably would cut off the top of 
the squirrel’s head. 

With a folding camera, taking pic- 
tures 34% x 4% in. or thereabout, the 
center line of the wire-frame view finder 
is nearly 3% in. from the axis of the lens. 
I have found that this, in many in- 
stances, displaces the picture image suf- 
ficiently to cause trouble on pictures 
taken at a range of 6 ft. or less. When 
the camera is held for a horizontal pic- 
ture, the top of the view is cut off and 
too much of it appears at the bottom. 
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(Continued from 


) view— page 40) 
| FINDER ; : 
LENS In the vertical posi- 


tion, the camera 
“shoots” to one side. 
You take in more than 
you expect of the 
right-hand side of the 
scene and chop off 
part of what the find- 
er shows at the left. 

Because its center 
Fo line must necessarily 


D yw be so far from the axis 
7 of the lens, the wire- 
Ta —- frame finder is the 
Wainy. worst offender in dis- 
) i placing the image. On 
We) the other hand, the 
pea D wire finder has one ad- 


vantage not possessed 
by any other type of 
view arrangement, ex- 
cept, of course, the 
Graflex system. This 
advantage is that it 
automatically compensates for the 
smaller field covered by the lens when 
it is moved out to focus on near-by ob- 
jects. Mounted on the lens standard, 
the large wire frame moves with the 
standard, thus reducing the field of view 
through the finder in the same propor- 
tion as the image on the film. In fact, 
the wire finder indicates the correct 
width and height at the picture no mat- 
ter what the focal length of the lens, or 
what supplemental lenses may be used. 

Now that we've found that a picture 
doesn’t take just what we see in the 
finder, what’s to be done? If the trouble 
appears suddenly, it is most likely the 
result of inadvertent damage to the find- 
er. You may have bent it out of place. 
Wire finders in this respect are very deli- 
cate. 

In a case of this kind, either take the 
camera to a competent repair man or fix 
it yourself. You can do this by compar- 
ing the image produced on the ground 
glass or on a piece of tissue paper with 
that seen through the finder. Bend the 
finder till the two coincide on a dis- 
tant view. 

Checking the ordinary movie camera 
for trouble of this sort is much more dif- 
ficult because there is no direct way of 
comparing the lens image with the view. 
One method that can be used is to take a 
couple of feet of a distant scene that con- 
tains a lot of small details. Make a care- 
ful record of just where you stood and 
of the details that appeared at the edges 
of the view finder. When the roll comes 
back from the finisher you can check 
the details in the scene against your rec- 
ord of what the finder showed. If you are 
in the habit of making your own titles 
on positive stock, you can, by the same 
procedure, develop the short scene your- 
self. 

If your difficulty is caused by the par- 
allax error, one cure is to measure the 
distance from the center line of the view 
finder to the center line of the lens. Then, 
when you are taking close-ups, allow 
for the error. In other words “hold” for 
the error just as a rifleman does when 
he knows his sights are a bit out. 

If you are working with a small, still 
camera and are in habit of enlarging all 
your pictures, you can, if you are doubt- 
ful about the parallax allowance, move 
back until you are sure you're getting 
all of the view you want to appear in the 
final enlargement. This doesn’t work so 
well with a movie camera, because the 
object you are photographing will be off 





Adjustable view finder on a movie camera 
by means of which the view seen is made 
to coincide with that caught by the lens 


center on the screen. Even so, it usua 
ly is better to put up with this than t 
risk cutting off something important. 

One movie camera manufacturer solv¢ 
this parallax problem by means of 
a gun-sight finder, the rear aperture of 
which can be moved on a calibrated 
slide to set it for the exact range. A 
close-up of this device is shown in on: 
of the illustrations. If you don’t believ: 
the parallax error can be important, just 
notice how far this aperture has to bh: 
moved to change from infinity setting 
to a close-up! 
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Dropped Camera 


Question: I dropped my camera several feet 
and since then the pictures seem to be out of 
focus. Apparently no damage was done to the 
lens and the camera seems to open and close as 
easily as ever. What could have happened?— 
R. T. O., Miss. 


Answer: Probably the front standard, which 
holds the lens, has been bent backward toward 
tne body of the camera so that the lens is now 
closer to the film than it should be at all set- 
tings of the focusing scale. Furthermore, if that 
has happened, the axis of the lens is no longer 
perpendicular to the plane of the film so that, 
even if you move the lens in or out to compen 
sate for the bending, you cannot get objects 
sharp all the way across the film. It is easy t 
find out whether the standard is bent. With the 
aid of level, set up the camera on a fixed sup 
port so that the plane the film occupies is ex 
actly vertical. Then test to see whether the 
front element of the lens also is vertical. Ar 
error of less than a degree will show up in th 
picture if a fast lens is used wide open. If yo 
find that the lens standard is badly bent, sen 
the camera back to the manufacturers.—A. P. L 


Keeping Exposed Film 


Question: Does it harm film to keep it for 
sometime after it is exposed before developing 
it?—Y. R., Conn. 


Answer: “Sometime” is rather indefinite. It 
is always best to have film developed as soon a 
possible after the pictures are taken. Ordi 
narily, however, no important harm is done the 
image for weeks or even months, if the film i 
stored in a cool, dry place, and is not subjecte 
to extreme or sudden changes in temperaturé 
and humidity.—A. P. L. 


Range Finder Accurate? 


Question: I have a range finder in which ! 
turn a wheel till two images match or overlap 
Does a finder of this type give focusing as ac 
curate as I could get with ground glass?—P. / 
McD., Wash. 


Answer: My own experience has been that 
the optical range finders are quite accurate i! 
carefully used. In dim light, where it is har 
to see the image on the ground glass, the rang 
finder often will give more accurate results.— 
A. P. L. 
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. but a Movie record 
“oments fits his |, 


E’D like to be in the “open” all the 
time. Camping, hunting, fishing— 
they’re his idea of the perfect life. But 
he must be a realist where expenses 
are concerned, 





He can, however, afford a lasting 
movie record of every trip he takes. 

The Ciné-Kodak Eight lets people 
with modest incomes in on the fasci- 
nating sport of home movie making. 
Now—exciting action records cost but 
1 few cents a*scene. And they’re as 
easy to make as snapshots. 


See the Fight and pictures it makes 










THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 


‘ARCH, 1936 


He has to watch 
expenses on his trips 


Of the big | 


udget 


at your dealer’s today. It’s the camera . s + 
you've been waiting for... Eastman = 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. “ihe O a l 


--- home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” 








e A new-type camera...a special film... 
make home movies possible at the lowest 
cost ever. A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné- 
Kodak Eight Film runs as long on the 
screen as 100 feet of amateur standard 
home movie film. The Eight makes 20 to 
30 movie “shots”—each as long as the 
average scene in the news reels—on a roll 
of film costing $2.25, finished, ready to 
show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, sturdy 
—costs but $34.50. 


























THIS 
HAPPIEST SHAVER 


He sits in a comfortable chair, 
doesn't even take off his coat or 
collar, smokes a cigarette and, if 
he wants, reads a book. Yet he 
is getting a QUICK, CLOSE SHAVE. 
There is NO LATHER to fuss with— 
no facial preparation whatever. 
He cannot possibly cut or hurt 
himselH, for the Shaver has No 
BLADES. Plug into an electric 
socket and shave—it is as sim- 
ple as that. If no Schick Shaver 
dealer is near you to show you 
one, send $15 to Department O. 
SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM. 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 


Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


=a D SHAVER 























Operates on 
AC and DC Es F/. 











YOUR OWN 
COMPLETE 


LIGHT-AND- 
POWER PLANT 





A simple, sturdy, 
efficient and eco- 
nomical electric 
plant for lighting 
: country home, cot- 

=~ tage, cabin, camp, 
12 K.W. Model D boat, store, filling 
station, construction projects, etc.; operating 
radio and household electrical appliances. Self- 
contained; compact; easily set up in small space. 
Full-automatic, self-regulating, trouble-free. 
Starts at tu of any switch; stops when last 
switch is turned off. Generates standard cur- 
rent as needed (no waste). Can run continuously 
at full capacity. Fuel cost is small. U.S. Govern- 
ment uses thousands. Many models—600 watts 
up, A.C. or D.C. Prices $225 up, f.o.b. Kohler. 
Send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLERoOFKOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 
Also Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 





KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. (Founded 1873) 
Send copy of **‘Kohler Electric Plants” 


Name 





P. 0. Address—___ 7 


Use in which interested 
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The Art of Bagging Desert Sheep 


(Continued from page 21) 


take turns investigating objects moving 
below them, a slinking coyote, a deer, 
even a jack rabbit. Nothing escapes 
their telescopic eyes. 

So the hunter who comes on his rams 
from above has a strong tactical ad- 
vantage. They can’t smell him, and they 
seldom see him. In addition, shots from 
above nearly always confuse sheep. They 
don't seem to be able to locate the source 
of the sound, and they mill about, afford- 
ing the opportunity for several shots if 
the first doesn’t connect. The reverbera- 
tions of the shots, bouncing off those 
crags and cliffs would, by the way, con- 
fuse anyone. Then again, when the sheep 
do run, they will in all probability run 
up, and, if you don’t score on the first 
shot, you'll probably get another chance 
at close range, if only you will stay quiet. 

Few things in all hunting are more 
futile than following sheep directly once 
they have seen you and have been shot at. 

Once you have shot at sheep, all the 


flocks on the mountain know you are 
there. Your best chance at such a time 
is to go to one end of the range and 


comb as much of the top overlooking 
the sides as possible. If there are several 
hunters in the party, have them attack 


the summits of the range at different 
points and then work toward one an- 
other. You should put in about fifty 


percent of your time using binoculars, 
sitting at some point that affords a good 
view. If you still don’t succeed, you can 
be sure the sheep are really scared. In 
that case, hunt up another mountain and 
start afresh. Remember, though, not to 
work along the skyline, as this makes 
you too conspicuous. 

A slow, careful, quiet climb over a 
small area is worth twice as much as a 
fast, hasty tour over a much larger piece 
of country. Some noise is unavoidable, 
but natural sounds, such as that of roll- 
ing stones, don’t frighten sheep unduly. 
Don’t let your rifle or your canteen strike 
rock. A metallic sound means just one 
thing to sheep and that is man. Don't 
talk. The sound of the human voice car- 
ries a long way in the mountains and 
the sheep know it and fear it greatly. 
Another thing, if you don’t want to scare 
all the sheep out of the country, be quiet 
at your camp. Don’t sing, don’t talk 
loudly, and don’t play radios and phono- 
graphs, as I have known some hunters 
to insist on doing. If you crave to shoot 
quail and doves, go back several miles 
to do it. Don’t bang away at the edge 
of a sheep mountain. 

When you are hunting, go slow enough 
to keep complete control of your wind 
and be in condition to shoot accurately 
at any time. It is no use to put yourself 
in a favorable position if you can’t hit 
the rams when you jump them. 

A sheep hunter soon learns the need 
for quiet. In March, 1927, I took a party 
of four hunters into sheep country, ar- 
riving at the base camp about noon. 
After eating, all of us went out for sheep 
except the cook and one man, who was 
interested in desert vegetation, not big 
game hunting. We got one fine ram, saw 
seventeen, and three came down to look 
camp over at a distance of 150 yards. 
That night the hunters played the phono- 
graph, sang, and celebrated generally. 
In the next three days of hunting we 
saw not a sheep. We had to move our 
camp six miles south before we again 
ran into sheep. 

The trophy hunter should remember 





The author with the head of a ram, taken 
at the best time of day—early morning 


that the old rams have the finest heads 
and that rams don’t get old and foolish 
as men do, but old and wise. And they 
get old only because they are elusive and 
crafty—the geniuses of their race. It is 
a darned sight easier, therefore, to get 
a young ram than an old one. Even the 
females don’t make fools out of the old 
boys with the record heads. They play 
a lone game and, unless they 
with another old patriarch, they ars 
absolutely solitary. 


consort 


VICE during the rutting season, 

have bagged very old rams with fins 
heads on the high ash-and-cinder peak 
of the Pinacate Mountains of Sonora at 
an altitude of about 4,000 feet. The July 
and August rains had hit the peaks and 
at high altitudes on the north slopes, the 
wild peas and Indian wheat were kne¢ 
high. All the ewes and young rams wer 
three miles away and much lower dow! 
and none of the breeding rams was fat 
3ut, from each of the old bachelors, I 
rendered a five-gallon water can full of 
tallow. One of them I bagged in 1928, the 
other in 1931. In neither had the 
ram gone more than seventy-five yard 
from his bed for two weeks or more, fo! 
the beds contained literally gallons of 
droppings. They had stayed put, fat and 
lazy, getting fat on wheat and India! 
peas, finding food and water in the samé 
growths. Lady friends meant nothing t« 
them. Such foolishness was for the 
young fellows, but their massive scarred 
and broomed horns showed that, at ons 
time, they had their lighter moments, and 
their badly worn molar teeth showed 
they had reached a great age. 

In each case, I had scaled the peaks 
from the dry south side and worked care- 
fully down the green north slope. I knew 
the sheep up there would be old and 
wary, and, as it took me a long time to 
get over, I knew they would be bedded 
down. I killed both of them near thei! 
beds. (Continued on page 47 
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Bagging Desert Sheep 


(Continued from page 46) 


The hunter coming to Sonora for 
sheep should clothe himself completely 
in brown, as this color makes him less 
conspicuous to the keen-eyed sheep. If 
he dresses in anything else, the wary 
rams can spot him at five miles. Trous- 
ers had best be of hard-woven cotton, as 
this material doesn’t gather thorns as 
wool does. Shirts should be wool, as wool 
is good protection from cold during the 
chilly mornings and isn’t too hot at mid- 
day. Many hunters wear ordinary cotton 
underwear, but I prefer light wool. 

Only one kind of shoes will do—the 
very best grade of basketball shoes. 
They should be worn with a thick leather 
inner sole and a pair of heavy wool socks. 
Hobnails are practically worthless on the 
smooth, hard granite of many ranges, 
and, in the lava and limestone of others, 
they are almost as bad. Anyone attempt- 
ing to go after sheep without rubber soles 
is taking his life in his hands. Basket- 
ball shoes are the only ones I have ever 
seen that would stand the gaff. Don’t let 
anyone tell you different. If you do, 
swollen ankles, sprained knees, cuts and 
bruises, and even death itself, may result. 

A quart canteen is almost as necessary 
as the shoes. Climbing those rugged 
mountains is the hardest kind of work, 
and, under the warm Sonora sun, you 
will sweat profusely. Water is necessary 
to health. 

A pair of binoculars with good defini- 
tion is also a pious idea, although the 
hunter can get along without them. The 
so-called pocket binoculars, which are 
worn on a lanyard around the neck and 
fit into the pocket of any army shirt, are 
both handy and efficient. 

The sheep hunter’s rifle should have a 
flat trajectory. That means a weapon 
with a velocity of at least 2,700 feet a sec- 
ond; in other words, a gun of the 7 mm. 
Mauser, .30/06, or .300 Savage class. It 
ought to be fairly light and it should be 


mounted with a ’scope. Here may I put | 


in a word of advice? Get a low-power, 
wide-angle ‘'scope, such as the 2%X 
Noske, the 24X Zeiss, or the 2%X Hen- 
soldt. Higher powers may seem good in 
theory but, when it comes to getting on 
a fast-vanishing ram, you need field and 
a plenty-wide one. 

As far as other duffel goes, you can 
take your choice. You need changes of 
clothes, especially plenty of socks, for in 
sheep hunting foot comfort is of primary 
importance. You won’t need much bed- 
ding because even in January and Feb- 
ruary it seldom freezes on the Sonora 
desert. It is then one of the most pleas- 
ant places on the globe. 

3ut remember that, although sheep 
hunting is no pink tea, it is one of the 
grandest games a sportsman can play. 
After you have that ram at your feet, 
you can congratulate yourself on having 
the rarest, finest trophy North America 
affords the hunter. Thenceforth you be- 
long to the elect. 


‘Gators Befriend Fish 


T ONE time it was thought that al- 
A ligators fed upon fish. In this be- 
lief, alligators were killed in Florida 
to protect the game fish. The result was 
unfortunate for the fish, for the main 
diet of the alligator consists of turtles, 
which in turn feed on fish eggs. So, in 
destroying the alligators, turtles in- 
creased and fish decreased. The balance 
of nature is a delicate thing. 
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King of the Swamp 


(Continued from page 23) 


ers had frightened everything away, the 
old king decided. He swam slowly off, 
looking for something to eat. He was 
always either eating, or resting after a 
full meal. That was the biggest want in 
his life. Food. Always food. And lots of 
it. Those mighty muscles had to have it. 

Old Bull had other wants, too. One 
was to impress the dainty female alliga- 
tors, full three feet shorter than himself, 
with his mighty prowess. He had his 
own way of doing that. It was by the 
simple process of bellowing—a terrible, 
earth-shaking, primeval sound. When 
that mood came over him he filled up 
with air, opened his mouth, braced his 
legs and violently expelled his breath. 
To one who heard it from nearby, it was 
almost deafening, the most lonesome, 
awe-inspiring sound of the swamp. 

But the king was not to have the fe- 
male for the asking. There were other 
bull alligators around, and, when he 
went toward her, one of them challenged 
his way. The two drew up and looked at 
each other, nose to nose, silently, mak- 
ing no motion at all except, now and 
then, the slightest fleck of the tail. Sud- 
denly all was changed; the two bulls 
were at each other. The water heaved, 
it churned, red streaked it. The bulls did 
not stop. At last Old Bull triumphed, 
swam bloodily off. But Old Bull knew it 
would end that way; it always had been; 
it always would be. King of the swamp. 

He had to rest a while before he could 
go to the female. Two days he idled and 
sunned himself while his cuts grew bet- 
ter. Later, the female would lay eggs; 
the process of life would go on. This 
urge, however, seldom came over him. 
But the food urge was always there. 

A week later he went back to the river 
where the hunters had been. Everything 
was quiet and peaceful, except for one 
hunter’s boat. A shot from one hunter’s 
rifle nipped him, but he had sweet re- 
venge. One flip of his mighty tail and 
the boat was in the water. And he got 
one of the Negroes. There was a terrible 
fuss about that. More hunters came and 
probed the water. That made him mad. 
Anything, or any act, that took food 
from him made him furious. 

His appetite was ferocious, and the 
way he hung onto life was astonishing. 
He could be proud of himself, in that re- 
spect. He was a true survivor of the age 
of monsters. Most creatures had suc- 
cumbed, but Old Bull and his kind 
hadn't. 





He swam silently under water up t 
the edge of the land, and lifted his eyes 
and nostrils, and became silent. Snakes 
slid by, birds screamed. A young alliga- 
tor came nosing around, and Old Bull 
flashed over to call on him. The foolish 
young alligator went off to look for 
other pastures and Old Bull came back 
and again took up his patient vigil. 

He was rewarded at last, for a drove 
of wild hogs began to drift down to the 
water’s edge. Must be careful. They 
were ferocious creatures themselves. A 
diamond-back rattlesnake was a titbit 
to one of them. They had long, cruel 
tusks which could tear any living crea- 
ture to shreds, and razor hoofs to stamp 
him. But Old Bull wasn’t afraid. He 
had dined off many a razorback, the fin 
est dish in all the world, except dog. But 
dogs were much harder to get. Fewer of 
them, for one thing. Didn’t come in 
droves. But, on the other hand, the wild 
hogs had an ancient feud with alligators 
which did not enter into the make-up of 
a dog. In the first place, a dog couldn't 
fight back. No tusks. The process was 
simple. His powerful tail tapped the dog 
into the water, his mighty jaws opened 
they snapped shut, and he swam away 
with the dog under water. 

Patiently he waited. The high-backed 
thin-flanked, steel-muscled, mighty- 
tusked creatures came toward him mak- 
ing to his sensitive ears enough noise for 
an army. They had been eating nuts 
they were thirsty. They came closer, the 
leader a little ahead and proceeding cau- 
tiously—for them. Closer. 

Old Bull shot forward with incredibl 
speed and switched his tail. The lead hog 
was hurled into the air and fell neatly 
into the water. Another dart forward 
the great jaws opened, and he swam 
away with the wild hog as easily as a 
cat trotting away with a mouse. In- 
stantly there was a mighty squealing 
among the wild hogs, but they retreated 
as they always did, for he was in the 
water, which was his home. Nothing in 
that country could stand against him. 

He did not devour the wild hog imme- 
diately, for his gullet was very small 
Jaws big. Throat tiny. But there were 
other ways of taking care of that. He 
carried the hog along to where the rive! 
branched off and grew narrower, and 


then, nosing out a hole in the bank, he 
packed it in, and nosed back the dirt 
again as neatly as a mason 
mortar. 


smoothes 
A few (Continued on page 49 
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King of the Swamp 


(Continued from page 48) 


days later, when he came back, the ra- 
zorback was so decayed that he could 
easily pull it to pieces and get it down his 
strangely inadequate throat. And he 
kept it there, in his private cupboard, 
nibbling from time to time at his dainty. 

That monstrous appetite must be ap- 
peased. The swamp where he was accus- 
tomed to rule had too many alligators in 
it. He would change his feeding grounds. 
At last, he started for another arm of the 
bayou 200 yards away. Sometimes the 
ground was flooded. At such times he 
could manage handsomely. But now it 
was dry, and the path he set for himself 
led through the pine forest, a beautiful, 
peaceful glade. 

He left a broad, flat trail behind him, 
with little footmarks along it like prints 
on a pound of butter. He moved slowly, 
due to his immense weight and to his 
bent, awkward, ill-adjusted legs. Fre- 
quently he paused, lifted himself up, and 
looked sharply around. No time to be 
caught by illwishers. Then his ears 
picked up a faint but ominous sound. He 
began to hurry, his toy legs beat faster, 
but that was hard work, and he paused. 
There it was again, and it was coming 
closer. Again he started. 

The drove of razorbacks feeding in the 
pines came closer. Their sharp noses 
caught the odor. They stopped, their 
ears went up, and fear laid hold of them. 
Their ancient enemy. But this was dif- 
ferent. No water here... 


S THEY moved toward him, Old Bull 
struggled harder than ever, but this 
only took him deeper into the peaceful 
pines. The hogs came closer and ringed 
around him. No contented grunting now, 
but the shrill cries of attack. They came 
at him, drawing their lips back from 
their savage tusks, the hair on their 
backs lifted. They began to run past 
him, along his side, craftily out of reach 
of the slashings of his tail, slitting him 
a little each time. They came at him 
from both sides, trying to get under his 
throat and at his eyes. 

He began to roar, but it was not the 
monstrous lyric call he had sent up when 
he courted in the lagoon, but a terrible 
shriek, growing high and somehow, pit- 
iful. He tried to run, as they tore at 
him, but, after a few feet, he had to sink 
down. Then they were at him again. 
One of them took an eye; the throat cuts 
went deeper, blood ran among the pine 


needles. The shrill, exultant cries of vic- | 


tory rose from the lashing, blood- 
drenched pack. 

A few days later a plantation Negro 
got a surprise as he came into the pine- 
covered dell. Both the king’s eyes were 
gone, his throat was open, his legs 
chewed. The ground was cut by a myriad 
sharp hooves, but under them all the 
broad, flat, death trail still showed. Old 
Bull had died, but not until he had fought 
to the bitter finish. With tail and teeth, 
he had made his death a costly victory. 

The Negro hurried away. This was a 
mighty fine specimen. 

With shiny, new, glass eyes, Old Bull 
now glares down at curious passers-by 
from a pedestal in a great museum. Half 
fearfully, half admiringly the visitors 
study his mighty body. Some intrepid 
hunter, they assume, dared the killing 
power of those tremendous jaws to bag 
this monarch of the swamp. Far from 
their minds is any thought of razorback 
hogs and their slashing tusks. 
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Trifles That Get More Fish 


Netting a trout in the swift water at the head of a pool. 
When you see an angler who seems to be always playing a 
fish, the chances are that he knows the trifles that count 


O ME, the most important things 
T atont fishing are those apparently 

insignificant trifles which most an- 
glers look upon as accidents or bits of 
luck. Two anglers, fishing the same wa- 
ter with similar flies, may be equally 
skillful. Yet one will take a number of 
trout while the other fails to get a rise. 
Have you ever stopped to analyze such 
an occurrence? Or have you simply called 
the incident luck and let it go at that? 

For years, I fondly entertained the 
idea that such happenings were due to 
luck. It was an easy way to alibi my 
failure and to soothe my ruffled dignity. 
But one day I woke up. I stopped to 
consider why I didn’t catch fish, while a 
companion did. To my surprise, I found 
that luck hadn't had a thing to do with 
it. My failure had been caused by over- 
looking small details. 

This truth came to me on the Esopus 
18 years ago. A friend and I were fishing 
a long, glassy glide. Trout were rising 
freely but they were particular about the 


50 





lures they took. My 
companion finally found 
a fly they would take 
and told me. I put one 
on but could not take a 
fish. Meanwhile my 
friend took trout with 
exasperating regularity. 
Finally, I couldn’t stand 
it any longer. 

“Jim”, I said, “these 
trout won't take my fly. 
Let me try those fish 
where you are. You 
come up here.” 

We exchanged places. 
Jim continued to get 
fish, I still failed. For 
once I did not call the 
incident luck. I decided 
that my fishing lacked 
something. I stopped 
fishing and went up to 
watch Jim. At first I 
could not see that his 
methods differed from 
mine. Then, suddenly, I 
realized that when he 
made his cast he put a 
curve in his line, a deep 
loop which caused his fly 
to drop on the water 


some distance down- 
stream from the upper 
curve of the line. His 


fly was floating over the 
rising fish in advance of 
the line and leader. 
That was the reason for 
Jim’s success. 

I made it a point to 
learn how to cast a 
curve and, when I got 
the knack of it, I found 
that I could take many 
trout from locations 
where’ previously I 
couldn’t get a rise. The 
incident ended my crude alibis of “luck”. 
From then on I figured that my failure, 
at times when some one else was getting 
trout, was due to a lack of knowledge. I 
began, at every opportunity, to compare 
the successful tactics of others with my 
own unsuccessful methods. It was the 
real starting point of my career as an 
angler. 

Another thing I learned after several 
years of haphazard fly-fishing is small 
but very important. It is to use great 
care when lifting the fly from the water 
for another cast. To “rip” the water 
when doing this is bad practice and 
should be avoided. This is a common 
fault with beginners and scares many 
trout which otherwise might rise. 

For a long time, when floating my fly 
over a rising fish or a likely-looking 
pocket, it had been my practice to lift the 
fiy the instant it got a few feet below the 
fish, so that I could get in another cast 
as speedily as possible. I figured that the 
more often I got a fly over a fish the bet- 


ter were my chances for getting a rise. 
Theoretically this seems like good fly- 
fishing practice. Practically it doesn’t al- 
ways work out. Trout don’t always take 
a fly at exactly the spot where you saw 
them rise. Many times they will follow 
it for a considerable distance down- 
stream, probably looking it over, and cal- 
culating the advisability of taking it. A 
premature lift of the fly is sure to dis- 
courage them. If the angler will let the 
fly float down to within a few feet of him, 
he will improve his chances a hundred- 
fold. It is always wise to make the cast 
from a point outside the possible feeding 
range of a fish and never make the lift 
until the fly has reached the end of this 
possible range. 

If you are fishing across instead of up- 
stream, you should not lift the fly the in- 
stant it has passed the rising trout. In- 
stead of this let the fly float well past the 
fish, as far as it will float without drag- 
ging. At times it is even good practice to 
let the fly go with the current even after 
it has begun to drag, and sinks. Often I 
have taken good fish below me when the 
sunken dry fly was curving around to 
come taut against the line. Of course, 
the latter part of this method is wet-fly 
fishing but, in my opinion, we must, if 
we want to get the most out of our fish- 
ing, resort often to the wet fly. 

Years ago I employed successfully a 
method of fly-fishing which was not or- 
thodox and which I no longer use. It was 
the wet-dry method. On the end of a 9- 
ft. leader, I used a nymph or cut-down 
wet fly. On the dropper above this, I 
tied another wet fly. On the top loop, I 
tied a large dry fly. The cast was made 
the same as when dry-fly fishing, either 
up or up and across stream. It kept me 
on my mettle to fish this cast, since it 
was necessary to watch not only the 


floating fly but to see the flash of a fish 
striking one of the sunken flies. 


Because 





A careless angler tries to creel a fish 
without using a landing net. The usual 
result is a wild and useless scramble 
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I might fail to see the rise of a fish to the 
sunken flies, I had also to watch for the 
slight twitch of the line or floating fly. 
If no strike was forthcoming by the time 
the flies reached a point opposite me, I 
let them continue on their way, trying to 
keep the dry fly on the surface as long as 
possible. After the dry fly had been 
dragged under, the flies were still allowed 
to travel until the section of water being 
fished was thoroughly covered. 

On the retrieve, I brought the flies up- 
stream by several methods, sometimes 
slowly and without jerks, sometimes fast 
with emphatic jerks, and sometimes in 
such a way that the flies skipped on the 
surface. If all rises came to the dry fly, 
I discarded the wet-dry method and re- 
sorted to dry-fly fishing entirely. But, if 
the fish took the wet flies, I followed the 
wet-dry method throughout the day. 

It was surprising how effective this 
method was and how it sharpened my 
wits. There were so many things to watch 
for, so much attention needed to know 
when I had a strike. Of recent years, I 
have become so much of a one-method- 
at-a-time angler that I have discontinued 
this wet-dry system but I still consider it 
a dandy. Only last summer I saw an il- 
lustration of this. The water was low 
and the general report from anglers was, 
‘Nothing doing.” And yet one fellow 
was catching trout, good ones, too. I 
got in touch with him and found that, 
though he didn’t call it that, he was using 
the wet-dry method. 


HE value of nymphs and wet flies is far 

greater than you might suppose. It is 
true that dry-fly fishing is exciting and 
more pleasurable, but my main reason 
for fishing a dry fly so much is because it 
is the easiest and simplest way to catch 
fish. Now don’t get up in arms. I love 
dry-fly fishing as much as the purist. 
Nevertheless I contend that successful 
angling with wet-fly and nymph re- 
quires more skill and finesse than dry- 
fly fishing. 

In dry-fly fishing, the fly is always in 
sight. We know, therefore, exactly what 
it is doing and whether our fishing is 
faulty. In wet-fly fishing, our flies are 
usually under the surface and out of 
sight. We must learn how to fish them 
in a manner that appeals to the trout. 
Often this requires the floating of the 
sunken fly without drag. Sometimes a 
slight movement without appreciable 
drag is needed, at other times a series of 
quick jerks will work best, and often the 
simple holding of the flies in the current 
is the secret. 

There are many little tricks necessary 
to successful wet-fly and nymph fishing, 
intuitive manipulations of rod, line, and 
fly, which lead trout to strike. The en- 
tire game is complicated and requires 
considerable thought and study. Even 
the art of striking a fish is subtle. Often 
a clever wet-fly man is at a loss to ex- 
plain how he knows when a fish takes 
or why he strikes at some particular 
moment. Most of this skill comes from 
keen observation and quick, accurate re- 
actions to delicate influences. As the 
fly floats along, out of sight in the water, 
the senses of the angler are keyed to a 
fine pitch. Suddenly he is conscious of a 
rise, and strikes. The hint may have 
been given him by the appearance of a 
flash so faint as to seem like a trick of 
the imagination, the line may have 
twitched slightly, or may have acted in a 
manner a little different from its usual 
behavior. So elusive, so slight are these 
indications that many anglers, who give 
wet-fly fishing a half-hearted try, are 
never aware of their existence. 

Last season I stopped to watch an an- 
gler, fishing (Continued on page 54) 
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HE POWER MASTER—a new TRUE TEMPER rod 
built to give greater distance and new ease in 
casting either light or heavy lures —in handling 
the heaviest fresh water fish. Its steel cored double 
grip handle gives you a generous hand hold—its 
tubular tip of rapier steel, clock spring tempered 
and packed with power and action, reins in the 
fastest bass or hardest plunging musky. 
See this great new rod at your dealer’s store — 
it’s a fitting companion to the world famous 
TRUE TEMPER Toledo, “Rod of Champions.” 
The Professional, “lighter than wood with the 


As. strength of steel,” the Fly Rod and the other 
ee ae rods made by us—each supreme in its price class. 


overall. Ex- 
tra heavy 
tubular tip. 
19 inch double 


Write us for descriptive catalog 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
ished agate Sporting Goods Division Dept.O Geneva, Ohio 


mounti ngs. Rees 





free folding catalog TRUE TEMPER 
Tackle. Print name and address below and mail 
today. 
Name 
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BIG MOMENTS 
with Shakespeare Tackle 


*,..the first cast with 

my new Meter Reel was a 

big moment! It sure puts 
new fun in fishing. I'm 

casting 9 yards farther 

already..." 





This new and amazing Shakespeare Meter 
Reel, with 50 yds. of the new Magnificent line 
brings you new fishing pleasure Here's tra- 
ditional Shakespeare “Built Like a Watch” 
quality with every dimension accurate to 1/1000 
of an inch. Easy to operate. Uses 50 yds. any 
color high grade 14 or 18 Ib. test silk line. 
* Outfit includes Meter Reel—5S0 yds. Magnifi- 
cent Line—One Drop Oiler—Jeweler’s Screw 
Driver. Price $15.00. 


New FISHYLURES 


———? TORY OF FER—Ama 
ir ontrolled-action bait 
ade of Fishtex 





* Flyrod Lure $.15!) Both for 
a4 ‘ —— rt =) $ 35 
sin it te mer 
4'PREE Fi ching Gui le an T atalos 


‘Shokopheare Company 


411 Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Saenger 


CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a posteard and mail to 
fhutdoor Life Desk an Is8) Fourth Ave New 
York, N. Y¥. Ul bring you complete supplies and in 
structions on how to make easily several dollars a 
week in your spare time. 


*ANGLERS’ 


About Pan Fish 


Of the following fish, which take 
the dry fly most readily? Which the wet fly?— 
bluegill, long-eared sunfish, goggle-eye. Which 
of these fight the hardest? What patterns and 
sizes of flies are best for them? 

Does water temperature affect the striking of 
these fish? Disregarding milky water, is there 
anything else which affects their striking? Does 
a spinner used in connection with a wet fly bring 
better results than if the fly were used alone? 

If the fish is presented with a dry fly, the 
diameter of which is larger than the fish’s 
mouth, can he take it in such a way that he may 
be hooked consistently? Is it not better for the 
fly to be much smiz'!ler than the mouth? 

Is it better to fish upstream or downstream? 
What would constitute a good outfit for these 
fish? Icatch 12to 14-in. black bass.—W.A. W., Tex. 


Question: 


Answer: In my opinion, the bluegill and sun- 
fish take the dry fly more readily than the gog- 
gle-eye. They will all take the wet fly but even 
here I think the first two are the best risers to 
flies. The nymph is good for all three. 

In my experience the bluegill has always been 
the best scrapper although the long-eared sun- 
fish runs a close second. The goggle-eye is a 
firm, hard striker and his first rush or two is 
probably better than the other two but he does 
not keep at it the way the other two do. 

As a rule, either wet or dry flies of yellow, 
black or a combination of these colors have 
been most effective for me. Some of my favor- 
ites are McGinty, Yellow Sally, Black Gnat and 
Babcock. I am also very partial to a buff, black- 
ribbed, brown-back nymph with guinea-fowl, 
black-leg feelers. Sizes 10 and 12 are usually 
most useful for the fish you mention although 
sometimes an 8 or 6 works better. 

Yes, water temperature does affect the strik- 
ing of these fish. I should say roughly that tem- 
peratures ranging between 68 and 85 degrees 
would be most suitable for best fishing but this 
depends considerably on the average mean tem- 
perature of the locality. Whether wet or dry fly 
is best depends on whether the fish are rising to 
the surface or feeding beneath the surface. 

Besides water temperature, certain climatic 
changes are detrimental to fishing. Quick 
changes in temperature, either up or down, usu- 
ally have a bad effect and, as a rule, a falling 
barometer is bad medicine. 

The spinner is very good to use in connection 
with wet flies. However, it isn’t always best to 
use a spinner. I've seen times when a spinner- 
fly combination would not produce at all while 
a fly alone would. At other times the spinner 
produces and the fly alone won't, so there you 
are. 

Your point about the size of the fly is well 
taken, especially when applied to the fish you 
are interested in which suck in rather than strike 
a fly. Flies that are too large for the mouth of 
the fish cause many missed rises. 

Whether you should fish up or downstream de- 








Make BLACK BASS Bite— 
HAVE NEW FISHING FUN 


pa *S the Ashaway silk bait cast 
IIs ib 


line that te you how far your 



















bass is that struck and missed. The Bait | 
Sport line measures every ast 
proves your casting—-you 
get more fish. More fun, too. 
Equal divisions, each a 
different inc onspicuous ¢ ol- 
or, mark the entire length. 
Specially hard braided and 
specially soft waterproofed 
Get an Ashaway Bait Sport 


at your Dealer's for new en 
joyment of casting and troll- 
ing. For new 1936 Ashaway 
Catalog write Ashaway Line 
& Twine Mig. Co., Box 606, 
Ashaway, Rhode Island. 
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pends on the method. If you wish to fish a dry 
fly naturally, fish it either up and across or di- 
rectly across stream. If you wish to fish a wet 
fly without action fish it the same way. But as 
the fish you are interested in usually prefer a 
movement in the fly, I would consider the down- 
stream or down-and-across-stream methods most 
productive. If the downstream doesn’t work, 
then try the upstream. 

A 9%,-ft., 4%-oz. rod should serve your pur- 
pose. Of course the average fish you catch calls 
only for an 8-ft. 3'4-oz. rod, but as you might 
wish to use bass bugs at some time, the longer 
rod would be better. The line for this rod should 
be an E level if it calibers .039 or better. If it 
calibers less than that, get a D. Any regulation 
fly reel will be O.K. but be sure that it is heavy 
enough so that you can balance the rod some- 
what near the hand grasp.—R. B. 


Jesse Wood Fly 


Question: Recently you mentioned a fly 
called Jesse Wood. Would you kindly send me 
a description of this pattern.—H. J. N., Wash. 


Answer: The Jesse Wood streamer is tied 
with two yanosh feathers in streamer style. 
Body is silver; tail, red (scarlet) ; hackle, furnace 
and jungle-cock eyes.—R. B. 


QUERIES-. 


«Trout Waste 


Question: Big Thompson River is the larg- 
est and should be the best trout steam in this 
section of Colorado. At one time it teemed with 
large fish but practically all now taken are 
small, seldom running better than 12 or 14 in 
Of course, the stream is fished very hard, but I 
believe a good many of the large fish have dis- 
appeared down the irrigation ditches and those 
not caught there were stranded when the water 
left the ditches. Several years ago I followed 
one of these ditches several days after the water 
had been turned out and saw dozens of dead 
trout from 10 to 18 in. I took the matter up with 
an attorney. He said he doubted that the ditch 
companies could be made to screen the ditches 
unless it in no way interfered with the free pas- 
sage of the water and that screens fine enough 
to keep out fish would soon clog with debris 
Perhaps some one has some suggestion to offer 
on how to overcome this.—T. S., Colo. 


Answer: Your problem is a serious one and 
there is no doubt that something should be done 
about it. I drove past the Big Thompson last 
September on the way to Estes Park. It is a 
beautiful trout stream worth while protecting 
The only way you can get anywhere on a pro; 
osition like this is by organization and legisla- 
tion. Get the game clubs organized so that you 
may get political recognition. There should be 
a way to overcome the difficulty.—R. B. 


Colorado Flies 


Question: I would like your advice as to the 
proper selection of wet and dry flies for use ir 
Colorado. I would like to have a minimum list 
that would give me a chance to get the most 


fish.—A. A. S., Pa 


Answer: Three most useful patterns in both 
wet and dry flies for Colorado are the Blue 
Quill, Ginger Quill, and Royal Coachman sizes 
12 and 14, dry, and sizes 10 and 12, wet.—R. B 


Landlocked Salmon 


Question: I am making a trip to the Bel 
grade Lake section next summer. I understand 
there is some landlocked salmon there. Would 
appreciate a few suggestions on how to catcl 
them. I am told that there are very deep sec- 
tions in these lakes. I have preserved some 
smelt which I intend to use —T. D. V., New 
York. 


Answer: There isn’t much you can do about 
landlocked salmon when they are in deep water 
The main thing is to employ a guide who knows 
the water and where the fish are located at any 
given time of the year. Deep trolling is usually 
the only solution and results obtained by this 
method of fishing are governed by the knowledge 
one has of the fishing grounds. Smelts are very 
good bait. They should be so mounted on a 
hook that they spin.—R. B. 


Preserving Color 


Question: How do you preserve the color of 
silk when winding a rod? When the varnish is 
applied directly to the silk it makes it very 
dark.—R. J. S., Pa. 


Answer: A good formula for silk preserva- 
tive was recently sent in by one of our readers 
Here it is: After wrapping the rod, mix equal 
parts of amyl acetate and Arrowhead cement 
Put this on very thin with the finger, let dry for 
15 minutes and apply second coat. After this 
dries thoroughly, coat with spar varnish.—R. B 


Big vs. Small Hooks 


Question: My uncle claims that when he 
uses size 12 flies he misses most of his fish but 
that when he uses 8 and 10 flies he very seldon 
misses any. How do you account for this?— 
E. L. G., Cal. 


Answer: Large hooks are more likely to 
catch in the mouth of a fish than small ones be- 
cause the wider bend gives a better hooking sur- 
face. However, if the trout are feeding on smal! 
flies, they are quite iikely to refuse or make 
false rises to large flies. It all depends on con 
ditions, but if the trout will take the large flies 
then it is best to use them.—R. B. 
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Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


[ cae: stream knowl- 


> 





edge in salmon an- 

gling is more im- 
portant than it is in any 
other kind of stream 
fishing. General trout 
and bass-stream knowl- 
edge will enable you to 
read the average water 
well enough to make a 
creditable showing, even 
though you have never seen the stream 
before. This is not so true of salmon 
fishing. Often the most likely-looking 
places do not contain any fish while 
other places, which you might not con- 
sider worth trying, will contain a great 
many. Once you have learned any par- 
ticular stretch of river, it all seems 
simple enough but, when you don’t know 
anything about it, the problem of locat- 
ing salmon is quite confusing. 

Often we think we have missed a 
large fish because it rose short or made 
a false rise, when, as a matter of fact, 
the fish was missed because we were 
too fast in striking. Large trout usually 
rise deliberately so that a quick strike 
takes the fly away from them. Trout 
anglers fishing for salmon the first time 
are always far too fast when striking. 

The sea trout is similar to the brook 
trout in many respects and is most like- 
ly a sea-run fontinalis. Thaddeus Norris 
said, “It is shaped like a brook trout, 
has the same vermicular markings and 
the fins are the same even to the square 
or slightly lunate tail.” 

However, G. C. Scott seems to have 
his doubts about it. He says, “A Ca- 
nadian trout, fresh from the sea, has 
larger and more distinct scales, as com- 
pared with the brook trout. The form 
is not so much compressed, the mark- 
ings on the back are lighter, and not so 
vermiculated, but resemble more the 
broken segments of a circle.” 

After all, Scott’s record of differences 
might well have been caused by different 
environment and would not necessarily 
denote a different species of fish. Even 
in streams far remote from sea-trout 
waters the trout will show variations 
in color, form, and markings, and yet 
they all will be brook trout. 

3ut, whether or not the brook trout 
and the sea trout are identical fish, 
there is no question as to the super- 
lative gaminess of the sea trout. Victor 
Coty considers the sea trout of the Gaspé 
the hardest-fighting fish for their size 
that he has ever come in contact with. 
Anyone who can kill 3 to 4-lb. sea trout 
on 3X gut knows how to handle his 
tackle. 
© 6 

If you expect to do any landlocked- 
salmon fishing in the spring, be sure to 
include in your outfit some silver gray 
flies in 4, 6, and 8, and some Maribou 
streamers. Last spring these two flies 
saved us from utter defeat. Inasmuch 
as both are excellent trout flies under a 
variety of conditions, they should be in- 
cluded in every fly-fisherman’s outfit, 
unless, of course, you are a dry-fly purist. 

It is possible to use your regular trout 
rod. In fact, if it is a 9-footer, it will 
be just right but it is quite likely that 
you will need to invest in a reel. Back- 
ing is an absolute necessity and, to carry 
your casting line plus the running line, 
a reel needs ample capacity.—R. B. 
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FINE 
TACKLE 

for 
FLY 
FISHING 


MEEK FLY REELS 
No, 55 


An unusually fine fly casting 
reel, Light but sturdy. Tool 
steel click, aluminum frame 
and end plates, bronze 
spool post and bushing. 
Convenient tape-apart fea- 
ture. Black finish. Priced 
at $9.00 each. 





BRISTOL DOUBLE 
TAPER LINES 


- America offers no better fly 
= lines than these! Smooth, 


pliable—and alive! And a 


= finish that can’t be marred. 
= Color—nut brown. Price 


for thirty yards—from 


: $7.50 to $9.00, Four sizes. 





EDWARDS DE LUXE 
FLY RODS 


Perfect in action and bal- 
ance. Slender, resilient, 
beautifully tapered. Fur- 
nished in lengths of from 
8 to 10 feet and in weights 


73 


- ranging from 4 to 4 


ounces. Priced at $50.00 
each. Other Edwards 
Fly rods available at 
$30.00 and $35.00 











F you are not using an Edwards Fly Rod, 

you're missing something good. 

An Edwards rod is a thing of beauty—the 
finest example of the rod maker’s art. Slender, 
resilient, gracefully tapered . .. and capable of 
laying out a long, straight line. 

Be sure to see these marvelous rods. There 
are three models: the Edwards De Luxe, at 
$50.00; the Edwards Special at $35.00, and 
the Edwards Mount Carmel at $30.00. 


Special Budget Savers 


If budget limitations do not permit the pur- 
chase of an Edwards Rod, ask to see the new 
Bristol Bamboo Rods (F7-F12-F18). They’re 
marvelous in action and balance, and they’re 
priced reasonably—from $12.00 to $25.00. 
And here’s another suggestion! You can get a 
Bristol No. 65 Fly Reel for only $3.50 and 
Bristol Level Fly Lines at prices ranging from 
$5.00 to $11.00 per hundred yards. 


Write for FREE Catalog of Bristol Tackle 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
333 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Agent: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
741 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


TIstol © 


FISHING TACKLE 
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WEEDLESS 


“foe | Po 


AMAZING FISH-GETTERS! 


The “‘Weezel”’ Feathered Minnow 


has the secret 


allure that fish can’t 


resist See the complete line of 
*““‘Weezels’’ at your dealer's. For real 
fun, be sure to have several ‘“Wee- 


zels” 


in your tackle 


forFlyRods the BABY WEEZEL’ 


A wow! 


Just like its big broth 


er! Weighs 1/20 oz., has a No. 6 


hook. Available in 6 colors 


Your 


dealer has it, or will get it for you 


quickly 
WARNING! For your 


protection, 


insist on genuine Weesner’'s WEE- 


ZEL Feathered Minn 
you buy 


ow Lures when 


WRITE FOR FREE “WEEZEL” CATALOG 
Ss. & S. Products Company 


200 West High St., 


Lima, Ohio 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE — 
Hooks Can’t Pull Out! \S 
The “CHAMP eal lus 
ooks. act af 


Length 3‘) 
m. Weght 


>» re 





\ 
WP tte. 5-30 Series 


CKLE BUSTERS” 
“CHAMP” 





CREEK CHUB'S 
AlL METAL PIKIE 


At last, the ‘‘Tackle 
Busters’’ meet their 
Waterloo—for the bigger 
the fish—the harder they 
fall—for the ““CHAMP"'! 









AT 
SPENDING 


i 
Price 85c \ 






s the r 


Hive nd ike the 


i giles, d 
Famous Pikie Minnow ind q ore 
it indestructible vith n-f ne hooks 
that int p mut! N itter how big those 
rod-bending Bass. Pike. Muskie and even salt 
water fish co wih rd they ficht 
the CHAMP” holds and ¢ Doe 
not revolve or twist the ‘ Made ir x 
colorations! Get a CHAMP ror your 


neare 


t dealer or 


Big Fish 


FREE CATALOG 


Tl beaut 


) 
owir 
natur 


123 Rando 
Manufacture 
Laight «& 
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all 
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CHUB BAITS 
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RIMMING 


Attaching Bait 


| py an ordinary rubber band about 
\% in. wide and punch holes in it with 
an empty .22 caliber shell. Then cut it 
in blocks containing one hole each and 
trim to circular shape. This circular 
washer is then stretched over your 
grasshopper, cricket, etc., and the hook 
is placed under the band. In this way 
you do not injure or kill delicate baits 
and the striking fish will get caught 
instead of stealing the bait, something 
which frequently occurs when ordinary 
hooking methods are employed.—Jos. 
E. White, Pa. 


Surf-Casters' Carryall 

ERE is a combination seat and carry- 

all for the surf caster’s use. Take 
an empty, wooden shell case and, about 
9 in. from the top, insert a partition. 
With a couple of hinges, fasten a door 
to close this space and use it as a stor- 
age for cameras, reels, bait, knife, rod 
belt, pliers, extra sinkers, leaders and 
hooks. This leaves the lower 4 or 5 in. 
of the box open. Nail a strip about 2 in. 


wide across this and bore 6 or 8 1-in. 


holes in the bottom. This is used for 
keeping bait. 

On the top, just back of where the 
hand clasp has been gouged out screw 
a strip of wood, about *; in. thick, 4 in 
long and 2 in. wide to rod 
rest when sitting down. A leather o1 
cloth strap, nailed across the top, will 
serve as a handle for carrying.—L. S 
Caine, Fla. 


Serve aS a 


Simple Line Splicing 


M4 KE two simple knots as shown 
Then pull the knots tight, spac- 
ing them % in. or more apart The 


space between A and B is then whipped 
with a double layer of No. 20 or No. 30 
thread. This must be wound very close- 
ly and tight. When completed, pull the 


long ends to a tension about 75 pe! 
cent of the breaking strength of the 
line. This will take up any possible 
slack between turns of the whipping 


Then whip the ends C and D to the line 
with a double layer of thread and dip 
the completed splice in paraffin. The 
heavier the line, the longer the splice 
should be. The splice shown is good for 





lines testing up to 20-lb. Use also for 
backing to running line.—A. C. Zur- 
buch, Ohio. 
= fc —————— 
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Trifles Get More Fish 


(Continued from page 51) 


a wet fly. Even while I watched, he had 
three rises which he never even 
pected. Finally he quit and came up to 
have a chat. 

“New at the wet-fly game?” I asked. 

“No. I've played at it for years but 
never had much luck except up North. 
It's dull compared to dry-fly fishing. 
Nothing but luck if you get a fish.” 

“You had several strikes in that run,” 
I remarked. 

“What are you talking about?” he de- 
manded. “I never felt a thing.” 

“Of course you didn’t,’ I said sooth- 


sus- 


ingly. “The strikes didn’t carry through 
the slack line far enough to be felt. But 
you had them, nevertheless. Just get 


back in there and try again. When I call 
strike you do it.” 

He missed four fish but connected with 
the fifth. 

“Didn't you that 
when he took?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but I thought it 
was imagination.” 

Always keep keyed up to the highest 
pitch when fishing wet. flies. Strike at 
the slightest provocation, whenever the 
impulse comes. Don’t wait for obvious, 
easily seen indications. Be guided by 
impressions. Sometimes you may strike 
to the flash of a bird, flying overhead, 
a sudden shaft of sunlight through the 
trees, or even to the flash of a floating 
twig or leaf. But more often than not 
you will connect with a fish. These sub- 


last fish flash 


see 





tle touches are the essence of successful 
fly-fishing. Without them you can neve1 
get the most out of your fishing 


It does not pay to be governed too 
much by rules. It is all right to say 
that trout will not take a dry fly that 


drags but it doesn’t pay always to fish a 
fly without drag. Perhaps we are not al- 
ways sure just when a fly appears to the 
trout to be floating naturally. Often, 
when orthodox methods fail, a seeming- 
ly atrocious action on the part of our fly 
brings a strike. Then again the best way 
to get a strike in still water may be to 
move the fly, twitching it slightly. No 
matter how skillfully we do this, we can- 
not make it look to human like a 
live insect. Yet fish will frequently strike 
a fly handled in this way. One thing that 
helps in such a case is a leader that sinks. 
Here is a little kink which helps: 

Soak the leader in a solution 
part vinegar and five parts water. Then 
rub with a rag, treated with salt. This 
not only helps the leader sink but re- 
duces the flash of the gut. Always re- 
member that a leader which is under 
the surface is less noticeable and causes 
the trout less concern than one floating 
on the surface. 

Keep in mind that the little things 
count all the time. If you get a fish by 
some odd thing you do, remember it and 
use it again. Those are the things that 
enable you to catch more fish.—Ray 
Bergman. 
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A Fisherman Angles 
(Continued from page 19) 


fish came to life and headed back up 


the river, leaping beautifully and shak- 
ing his head. Finding the hook still 
lodged in his jaw, the old reprobate 


downstream again, making for the 
jagged bowlders that filled the pool 
below. Otto had him well in hand now, 
and gave line grudgingly, applying the 
pressure gently and firmly as an angler 
should if he wants to keep an unbroken 
leader. He finally turned the fish around 
the bowlders and steered him deftly out 
into quiet, shallow water. There the 
trout finally gave up the battle, and 
Otto brought it to net. It weighed two 
pounds, fifteen ounces 

If this day’s experience spoiled a 
good fisherman, it brought forth a better 
ingler. For, in the evening when we 
got back to the car, I noticed that Otto 
put his little rod back in its case very 
carefully. He dried out his line and 
stowed the reel tenderly in its buckskin 
bag. He was careful, too, of his stock 
of dry flies, and tucked them away in a 
safe place before pulling off his boots. 

As we sat there on the side of the car, 
comfortable with the outward warmth 
of dry clothes, and the inward glow 
that comes from taking proper precau- 
tions against pneumonia, the shadows 
in the hills changed and deepened from 
blue to purple and the setting sun be- 
gan to fling long red banners from the 
tall mastheads of the Tetons. 

Complacently I speculated upon the 
bullheads of Jackson Hole. Their great- 
est enemy had turned his attention to 
other things, leaving them to live un- 
molested beneath the smooth round 
rocks of Gros Ventre. Security at last, 
was theirs. Otto had discovered the 
dry fly. 


tore 


Big Game Increases 


HOUGH elsewhere many species are 
T tscing extinction, big game animals 

are slowly increasing in the national 
forests of the United States, according 
to a recently completed census of these 
animals made by the Forest Service. 

There are 15,000 antelope in Western 
national forests, an increase of about 
600 over the year preceding. These are 
largely concentrated in the national for- 
ests of Arizona, Idaho, California, and 
Montana. 

Deer have increased to a greater de- 
gree than any other species. A total of 
1,040,000 were reported, a gain of 100,000. 
California national forests lead with 
250,000. 

Elk have increased from 115,000 to 
20,000, with Wyoming and Montana na- 
tional forests showing the largest num- 
ers. The 13,000 in Oregon national 
orests, and the 9,000 in those of Wash- 
igton, represent no change. 

Moose to the number of more than 
000 are now ranging the national for- 
sts. Of these Minnesota had 3,000, 
Wyoming a few less, and there were 
2,000 in Montana. The Idaho and Alas- 

i national forests reported more than 
200 each, showing:a slight increase. 

An increase of about 1,000 mountain 
heep among the 3,000 already counted 

the Wyoming national forests, brought 

e nation-wide total to well over 13,000. 

The total national-forest bear popula- 

mm is set at over 55,000 black and 
rown bears, and 5,100 grizzlies. Though 
‘alifornia led with 11,400 black and 
rown bears, this estimate shows a de- 

ease of about 1,000. 
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WY Dainty imitation of natural Enclose your quarter, 

\ _ drake (May fly) — a tri- using coupon to show 9 
umph in natural lures. Veined wings, ee adits af er 
delicate detail; pliant durable body. pe © Gs, aio your 
For trout, small-mouth, all pan fish tackle dealer's name, 
6 natural colors. Two styles — upright to get this valuable CATALOG 
wing (live) and flat wing (dead). Si izes fly = pm 
GS, 3, BB. TE, GRRMsccccéesanes TerTTY 25e la — rich color plates e s k 
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Bellows Leader-Pouch 


Much improved new expansion AL L 


novelties for 


type; greater capacity and ac- 
cessibility. Waterproof oiled with catalog we send 
silk. Very popular and prac- on an 0d rder 
Cheal, CBC. cccccccecscceces 25e eee reve 
Announcement f 5) progressive diagrams 
clear 
Extraordinary, inasiery 


what to avoid. 


‘Airflow-Tapers—F ly Line Improvement of the Age 


Triumph of Weber- gy inventive accomplishmer 


first time place weight, factors of air-resistance and natural flow where they belong! Casting 
cti Series of 3, each overcoming specific handicaps 


ease, accuracy, satis on beyond all dreams. 


formerly imposed by particular fishing conditions. Example: 


H Level 6 Fe. | 2ft.| D Level 8 Fe. | D to H Taper 12 Fr. 
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Fly Casting 


Lessons 








Radical new tapering Principles for the 


Prices, $8.50 to $9.00 
| H Level 62 Fe. 





Loop a! H to D Abrupt Taper 


Also new W eber-Henshall ‘ 









AIRFLOW “20” TAPER — Total Length 90 Ft. 


‘Duo-Level”’ 
weight, balf beavy, to reverse for differing conditions. 
3 combinations, $4.00 to $5.00. 
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2-in-1 Line — half light 





























Tailspin 
Slightest pull 
a revolves spin- 
© ner and gives 
K.O. lifelike mo- = 
tion to forked ° 
Streamer Fly ageeagg tye ge Akleminno 
Deerhair wide-forked wings. Wide Newest “cripple’’ floater, ex- 
streamers give top limit spr d wings tra effective for trout, bass, 
of waving luring action. imply pro pan fish. Flashing hair and 
Bright eyes. Takes all tect hook from weeds and snags. feather body. Cork head with 
game and pan fish. Sizes Due for universal popularity. eyes. Sizes 6, 8. 35c; 3 for 
2, 4, 6, 8, 35e ea. 3 for $1 Sizes 1/0, 2, 4, each..........50e $1.00, Sizes 1/0, 2 , 4, each, 50¢ 
Airfloat Weber The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
4 Dry Fly Straintest Box 3631, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
+ New type, Leaders | [] I enclose 25¢ for Catalog and free gift | 
=——. of O Fly or In addition you are to send me 
~ Quality only. Every [} Pouch credit slip worth 25¢ on any 
size, length and va- or goods ordered later from catalog. 
riation straight or 
anslucent tapered. Example: 6 : 
eens i ccene” Gaont aie | ] I enclose $........($1 or more) for Catalog 
body. Needs little 74 ft. dry-fly taper ail Fly or and goods as follows: . 
dressing to float, 25e ed, each.........50¢ | Pouch { 
7 “Factory ! 
Recommendation” | icine aiaieameatastlaidaadadesaldaiiadiiainislaaaiiaaaaidla | 
H Sampler Packets 
in Lusteroid Tubes | : 
9 Dry Flies Eyed, pop- 12 Wet Flies Eyed, NaiMi........-...ccsoseeesoconsseesese 
ular sizes and pat- popularsizesand pat- i 
terns, $1.50 val. $1.00 terns, $1.50 val. $1.00 Street ania witch 
7 Popular Nymphs and Creepers 
ye =" eae $1.00 Bi cic essniicaseeicaninniaaseneenill  scnisianinmcannemscit 
Akleminno, Tailspin 3 Airfloat Dry Flies atin Y . 
and K. QO. Streamer and one 6 ft. Proces | Dealer's Name....... ete NT ee a at Cae 
Fly. sed Tapered Leader Also send Moviegram Fly Casting Lessons. 
Value $1.20.....$1.00 Value $1.25. $1.00 
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where Your hand-woven waterpt ‘ 
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LIFETIME CREEL 


body -fit- 
Sliding pin 
catch Unbreakable 
Spar varnis shed. Size 
a” 46.33" $3.15 to 


Broadhead 
ting type 









$4.65 
Flies, bass bugs, rain capes, wader and boot 
suspenders, leaders, priest knives eo 
spinner flies, ete “Fly Fis ee and F: 
vith Tying’’ book by Ed Cumings, $1.5 
, 


Ee ED CUMINGS, a 
Dept. 20, Cumings Blidg., Flint, Mich. 
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Winning Tournament Casts 


(Continued from page 25) 





Home splicing. The lines are held taut 
by tying them to the backs of two chairs 


only one splice has to move through the 
line guides on the rod at great velocity, 
and as this is the smallest on the line, 
it is that splice which must be done 
with greatest care and made smooth. 

It took me about two hours to make 
my first splice. Now I can put in (all 
alone) three an hour and not hurry. It 
is as well to give a splice about three 
coats of shellac. These make it look 
as though it were covered with black, 
elastic enamel, and it will be waterproof. 

You must have a “tip-action” rod, one 
of great stiffness two thirds the distance 
from the butt toward the tip. It must 
not weigh more than five and three 
quarter ounces. In Canada, it must not 
measure more than nine and a half feet 
in length. American rules allow an elev- 
en-foot rod of the same weight. 

The reel seat must be some metal 
other than aluminum. No fishing reel 
is used in distance casting. The line is 
kept on a wooden ring made like a 
bicycle rim, about nine inches in diam- 
eter and one and a quarter inches thick. 
It is perforated to keep the line aired. 
This wooden ring, when you are casting 
with a single-handed rod, lies on the 
platform at your left, and at your right 
when you're using a two-handed salmon 
fly rod. There’sa reason for this—you are 
less likely to step on your line when 
shooting for distance. It took me a long 
time to find this out; you have it in a 
nutshell. A left-hand caster would, of 
course, reverse the arrangement. If a 
bad cross wind is blowing, place the ring 
and line on the lee side. 

At least five well-known rod makers 
in America can now supply very good 
tournament rods, but, although all are 
made of the same material and of ex- 
actly the same tapers, one rod may have 
more pep, snap, and draw than another. 
Only within the last year have the bet- 
ter English makers built rods which 
could compete with American rods for 
tournament distance casting. Previously 
they were all too soft. One famous manu- 
facturer sent me a rod to try out. It had 
a heavy tip and did all of its bending 
right in the middle. Before I had a 
chance to test this model, the manufac- 
turer wrote and asked me not to use it 
where any one could watch me. His own 
experts had already discovered that it 
would break in two in the middle. The 
next rod was better; the next one bet- 
ter yet, but still not so good as my 
American rods. Later, I landed a husky 
human swimmer on one of the im- 
proved sticks and bent it double while 
doing so. You simply could not break, 
strain, or crack the cane. When the 
strain was slackened, the rod took shape 
at once, just as though it had been made 
of tempered steel. But tournament cast- 
ing is even harder on a rod than the 
steady pull of a heavy weight. 


were doubtless first and best demon- 
strated and perfected by Cuenin. Let 
us try this efficient method. 

Take a line such as specified for a 
trout-rod distance event. A leader should 
be attached which is, over all, the length 
of the rod. This is best made of knotless, 
artificial gut in three sections. The first 
section of three feet two inches should 
be half the size of the line, or .015 inch. 
The second piece of the same length 
should be the next size smaller; and the 
last section, to which the fly is attached, 
should be still finer. In casting against 
a breeze, a shorter and heavier leader 
would be better. The fly should be not 
larger than a No. 6, with plenty of fuzzy 
hackle so the judge may see the place 
where it lands. Personally, I use No. 8, 
or even No. 10 fly, but with a floating 
body, and a hackle which cocks when 
the fly lights. In an American tourna- 
ment, as conducted by the National As- 
sociation of Scientific Angling Clubs, the 
judges supply you with a fly. You have 
no choice. 

Pull enough line off the wooden wheel 
to thread up the rod. You must pull it 
at right angles to the axis of the cir- 
cle; otherwise, you will put a kink in the 
line every time a coil comes off. You 
then strip just enough line to let you 
carry the reel and rod in the same hand. 
Thus you step out on the casting stage. 

In a tournament you will have five 
minutes in which to do your stuff. A 
line of markers of some type stretches 
out ahead of you. You must cast along- 
side these so that the judges may 
score your distance. In Canada, you are 
allowed to strip off as much line as you 
think you can use before the judges call 
time. The line is coiled on the platform 
at the left of your feet. You make a 
couple of easy shots to get the belly of 
the line clear of the rings on the rod. 
This will give you a bit over fifty-five 
feet of line, not counting the leader. The 
back taper in the line should be about 
halfway through the tip ring. Then you 
get set, with the left foot advanced. 


pT yee a trial cast to straighten the 
line and float it. Have the weight 
squarely between the feet. Now, yank 
the line out with a quick, powerful jerk, 
raising the elbow nearly level with the 
shoulder, and keeping the forearm ver- 
tical at first. As the line straightens out 
on the back cast, your forearm follows 
it until wrist, rod, and line form al- 
most a straight line. Just before the 
line starts to fall (you are watching it), 
you begin to move your arm forward, 
and pick the line up when the rod is at 
the end of its arc. Increase the forward 
motion very rapidly, until you are giving 
the gear all the forward impetus you 
can, and end your effort with a definite 
punch toward the target, using the 
thumb for the final push. On the back 
cast, hold the line in the left hand, not 
letting it go until the heavy part of the 
line is ready to take it up as your rod 
snaps forward. The end of a long cast 
finds the caster pointing with the rod 
in about the same position as a swords- 
man at the end of a thrust. 

As in golf, tennis, and baseball, tim- 
ing is the whole thing in fly casting. 
Some of the longest casts I have ever 
made, with either trout or salmon rod, 
were accomplished with the least con- 
scious effort. Other casters have told 
me the same thing. In accuracy casting, 
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Leaping Tarpon 
Take the 
Count! 


Write for 
FREE 1936 
Catalog 








ERE’S a famous Ashaway Line 
for ALL salt-water fishing, from 
Gulf 
} game fish to little but lively macker 
el. Named for and used by the fa 
mous author-angler ZANE GREY 
hand laid, equal 


} wildest fighting Stream big 


Best Irish linen, 
tension on all threads, giving built 
in elasticity, strength, endurance 
Sizes for all fishing, including inland 
muskelunge, pike, etc. Guaranteed 
wet-test strength 3 lbs. to every 


thread. Not expensive. Sold by good 


tackle dealers. For Catalog write 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co 


Box 606, Ashaway, Rhode Island. 
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GENUINE 
_.. “STREAM-TESTED” 
- BRAND 


' Dry Flies that really meet the re- 
quirements of the Dry Fly. The kind you 
have been looking for and never expected to 
find. We will prove it, if you will send us 
one dollar for a half dozen samples. 


3 Blue Gill and Crappie, wet 
flies 25c. Price includes a copy 
of our catalog. 

write for 


Dealers prices. 


Rinal Fly Studios 


207 Garfield 
Libertyville 
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Winning Casts 


(Continued from page 56) 


while a much more delicate operation, 


timing most certainly has a like im- 
portance. 

For tournament work, I often splice 
the leader onto the line and thus avoid 
one more knot. The fewer knots in a 


leader, the less likely are a crossed line 
and leader to tangle. For the best ac- 
tion, the forward part of the line, once 
clear of the heavy belly, should form a 
sound, continuous taper all the way to 
the fly. Individual performers of course 
will vary this general rule. Some of us 
are convinced, however, that rods and 
lines for the sport of tournament cast 
ing will eventually become as standard- 
ized as are shotguns and tennis rackets 

While my experience has been neces- 
sarily arduous and expensive, beginners 
need not find it so. I venture to say 
that with a rod and line, as specified 


above, any able person will do a very 
good job of learning. Practice is neces- 
sary, as in golf, or any other sport. For 


three summers and part of each winter, 
I have practiced from one to five hours 
a day at distance casting alone. 

These experiences add up to 
improvement in my personal casting. 
Friends, fellow guides and sportsmen, 
who have followed the methods outlined 
have been able to cast greater distances. 
In 1932, I placed second in our Domin- 
ion Tournament with a cast of seventy 


great 


six feet, the winner casting one foot 
more. In 1933, I won with eighty-one 
feet. In 1934, I got first in two events 


with ninety and ninety-one feet. In 1935, 
I broke my line at 110 feet and took sec- 
ond, the winner shooting 112 feet. I 
then made exhibition casts of 124, 125 
and 126 feet. Since last August I have 
made one measured shot before wit- 
nesses of 133% feet, and can now, at any 
time under tournament conditions, cast 
125 feet. This is the record for the Do- 
minion of Canada, so far as known. It 
is not within sixteen feet of the best 
American record but, as we are not al- 
lowed to have a man to look after the 
coiling of our lines while casting, (as is 
permitted in America) and are not al- 
lowed a rod longer than nine and a half 
feet, we are perhaps not so far behind 
and improving all the time! 


State-Aided Sport 


HE establishment of adequate hunt- 

ing and fishing places near cities, 

affording recreational facilities to 
those unable to afford the time or ex- 
pense to go farther afield, was advised 
by the New York planning board of the 
National Resources Committee, in a re- 
port made public recently. The sugges- 
tion was made that hunting privileges 
be leased by the state, and strips of land 
from 20 to 200 ft. wide along streams 
and lakes be purchased to insure access 
to the water for fishing. 


The report pointed out what every 
sportsman in heavily populated states 
already knows, that the posting of 


streams, particularly near the centers of 
population, is rapidly coming to the point 
where fishing can be indulged in only by 
those who can travel far for it. The 
statement is made that it is quite feasi- 
ble for the state to acquire 1,000 miles of 
stream banks within a few years. 

For the benefit of the hunter, at least 
50 public areas within suitable duck 
shooting grounds are advised, as well as 
the development of all forest land to 
maximum game production. 
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HEXI-SUPER-CANE 


FY [fous 


If you want to become a good 
fly fisherman — begin by get- 
ting a good rod. 

There’s nothing like a Hexi- 
Super Cane Rod. There may 
be more expensive rods but 
none better. For Hexi-Super 
Cane is the finest Tonkin Cane 
aged and cured, then treated 
with a secret Chinese product. 
The “Davis” Hexi-Super Cane 
here illustrated is a dry fly 
rod of medium weight. Its ac- 
tion is in the tip. Made as a 
rod should be made. Perfectly 
balanced at 81 ft. it weighs 
52 oz. Other numbers in all 
styles, weights and lengths. 
Look for the name on the 
rod. Send 3c to cover postage 
for free booklet on H-I fish- 
ing tackle — for all kinds of 
fishing. Address Dept. P, 

j Horrocks-Ibbotson Company, 
Utica, New York. 








All Hexi-Super Cane 
rods are brown clear 
through . . . not all 
brown rods are Hexi- 
Super Cane. The se- 
eret substance fills 
the pores, penetrates 
clear through. Re- 
sult, more strength, more life and flex- 
ibility. More sporting action and longer 
life without ecules curvature. 
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GLADDING 





“I'm the Best in the World” 
says INVINCIBLE "G+ LADDIE 
INVINCIBLE has been 


For nearly 40 years 


the standard casting line of the world. 
it is the original black waterproof silk 
Leading tackle dealers all recom- 
everywhere 


fact, 
casting line. 


mend it; experienced fishermen 


depend on it. 
tinues to grow. 


line, ask for Gladding's 
INVINCIBLE and you'll 
have the finest line is 







possible to obtain. 


\ \ Lines 





Each year its popularity con- 
lf you want the best casting 


\ Fishing | Free Catalog 
B.F. GLADDING & Co. INC. 


sO UTH 
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Write us for catalog illustrating and 
describing Gladding’s Famous Lines 
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The in-built QUALITY of a 
GRANGER is especially no- 
ticeable when you are 


DE- 


tened to a BIG fish. The 
PENDABILITY of this rod 
n such situations is known to 
fishermen EVERYWHERI 


sensitivity, balance and 
power per ounce ol 


Backbone, 
maximum 


weight ALI ire prese 

EVI RY (;ranger Priced \ } 
our reach $7.50 to $¢ "a k 
your dealer—-or write for cata 


log, sent FREI 


GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 
431 Grant St. Denver, Colo. 
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The Finest Automatic 
Fishing Reel Made 


There are many reasons why the Martin is 
the outstanding leader among automatic reels. 


It is simple and easy to use. Absolutely de- 
pendable. Sturdy and strong. And, the Martin 
is the oldest and lightest automatic reel made, 
Choice of black or natural aluminum finishes. 


Prices—from $4.50 up. 


Ask your dealer or write us for circular. 


Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Inc. 


200 Main Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 
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‘Worden Floating Spinner Co. 











Dept. B Granger, Wash. 
> - ENGLISH STYLE Flies, Rods, 
3 Leaders, Worming-Tackles— 

7 
3) Lyon & COULSON 


CATALOG free at your dealer’s 


or by sending his name to Dept. O- 
77 Swan St. - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell Contents always visible. 
No. 20. 21 and 22 size, 6° x 342’ x %*" 
No. 25. 6° x 342" x %” 


Write for Catalog No. 9. 
It shows the complete line. 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Britt DEWITT Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 
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Buffalo Hunt—Indian Style 


(Continued from page 28) 
was a sharp, clear crack as it struck. The 
old fellow stumbled to his knees, but re- 


gained his feet and finished his charge, 
again missing us only narrowly. 


The next time I rode in he was not 
so eager to charge. I nocked an arrow 
and rushed at him with the pony, at the 
same time yelling like an Indian. To my 
amazement, he was momentarily fright- 
ened and for the first time, turned away. 
As I came abreast I shot him in the loin 
and yelled again. My sudden change 
from defense to offense puzzled the old 


master. He moved away from my fallen 


quarry toward the rest of the herd, 
which was now a couple of hundred 
yards down the draw. As soon as I got 


him on the run I kept yelling and shoot- 
ing as fast as I could nock arrows. By 
the time we were fifty yards from the 
fallen buffalo, the leader was in full 
flight, with the willing pinto close at his 
heels. Near the herd, I pulled my pony 
up and let the patriarch go his way 
When, at last, rode up to my victim, the 
owner of the herd and the two cowboys 
were already there examining the wound 


They couldn’t believe that one arrow 
had killed a 1,200-pound buffalo in less 
than thirty seconds, even though they 
had seen it done. The arrow had entered 
the chest cavity fairly high on the back, 
just in front of the diaphragm. It had 


then ranged forward and down, passing 
completely through the flesh which sur- 
rounds the blade bone of the front leg 
At this point it had pushed the loose skin 


out far enough for the arrow-head to 
clear the flesh of the right front leg 
From the point where the arrow en- 


tered to where it stopped was twenty- 
five and a half inches by actual measure- 
ment. Ned and the rest agreed that it 
was the quickest and most humane kill 
of a bison they had ever seen. Their 
opinions to the time that elapsed 
from the striking of the arrow until the 
animal was stone dead varied from fif- 
teen to twenty-five seconds, but they all 
agreed that it was less than thirty. 

For the older bull that might 
been too long. 


as 


have 


Increase in U. S. Refuges 


MERICANS are beginning to realize 
that they have needlessly de- 
prived wildlife of much of its nat- 


ural domain, and frequently with no last- 
ing benefit to themselves, said J. N 
(Ding) Darling in his last annual report 
as chief of the U. S. Biological Survey 


The report asserts that it is possible to 
retain our wildlife without sacrificing 
other desirable land uses. There is land 
enough to meet every national need 
every requirement of agriculture, indus- 
try, and recreation, the report says, and 
at the same time to restore great acre- 
ages of submarginal lands to their best 


uses—waterfowl, fur, and fish produc- 
tion. 
Of particular interest to the sports- 


man in this report are those portions cit- 


ing the acquisition of a rapidly increas- 
ing number of bird refuges and big 
game preserves. Restoration activities 
progressed on 19 major refuges, and 13 
secondary areas and nesting grounds 
With 99 refuges previously established, 


the number of refuges supervised by the 
bureau or in the process of establishment 
on June 30, 1935, was 137. In addition the 
bureau administers six big game pre- 
serves on which birds are also protected, 
thus serving a double purpose as sanctu- 
aries. 
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Measure Your Trophy Before You Shoot 


(Continued from page 13) 


of points, while a third sportsman will 
desire a very wide spread, which natur- 
ally will not stand so high as some 
others. Which type you go after is a 
matter of personal preference. 

Most sportsmen, however, will vote for 
the long variety. If you are one of these, 
and you chance upon a head which looks 
right, see if the length of the antlers 
from the tips to the lower end of the 
brow pieces is equal to the distance from 
the ground to the animal’s withers. This 
is easily seen on an open barren, where 
you are most likely to encounter caribou. 
If the head happens to be lowered when 
you spot it, see if the tips curl forward, 
well over the head, and still equal or sur- 
pass the height of the withers. Of course, 
this refers to the Osburn, for the antlers 
of the mountain and woodland caribou 
are never that long. If an Osburn has 
not such length, pass it up, unless it has 
unusual spread and many points. In any 
case, you do not want the head unless it 
brooms out into many points at the tops. 
And be very careful to see both horns be- 
fore you shoot, for caribou are often un- 
even and warped on one side. 


CCASIONALLY a hunter will see a 

small head, with horns like a basket 
and a great lot of points. These are 
pretty and well worth while. One such 
head, shot by a woman near Jasper, had 
forty-seven points and was a prize. What 
you do not want is a long, wisplike thing 
wholly without points. 

The white-tail deer is the hardest of all 
the antlered tribe to judge. It is such an 
elusive critter and so regularly in cover, 
obscured by branches and deceptive high 
lights and shadows, that it is difficult to 
make out distinctly, even if it is stand- 
ing, which is seldom. The thing to re- 
member is that a ten-point buck is the 
standard. You should be anxious to pass 
up anything less and should strive for a 
heavy beam with “crumpy horns,” as 
they are called. If you get a twelve- 
pointer, that is, six on a side, you have 
something to be proud of. I have shot 
big game for years and although I have 





never made a special effort for a white- 
tail buck, I have never yet shot a really 
good one. 

A word should be said for the bear. 
Whether you are hunting the giant 
brown bear, the grizzly, or the black, it is 
always extremely difficult to judge the 
size. There is nothing with which to 
compare them, unless, as sometimes hap- 
pens, an old bear is accompanied by a 
couple of cubs or a yearling. It is time, 
incidentally, that respect was shown for 
our bear. No sportsman should take a 
shot at a mother with cubs, but, alas! 
our standard of sportsmanship is so low 
that it is done all too often. Naturally, 
if you stalk three or four bear together, 
you will select the largest, and, I might 
add, stop there. Don’t do as one shooter 
did last year—clean up four grizzlies, and 
say that the cubs charged you, and it 
was self-defense. 

Look your bear over, study him, take 
time to cool down. If possible, find his 
tracks. They will tell what he weighs. 
The print of a shootable black bear will 
be at least six inches long and a big griz- 
zly’s ten inches or more. Last autumn, 
while leading a pack train, I ran head-on 
into a grizzly. We let him go because he 
looked like a yearling. After he had dis- 
appeared, I almost regretted being so 
choosy, for, when we measured his track, 
we found it to be six and one half inches, 
which is well above the average. 

Inexperienced sportsmen may ask, 
“This is all very fine, but what will the 
game be doing meanwhile?” Big game 
hunters of experience will agree that 
western game, sheep, goat, caribou, wap- 
iti, or bear, owing to the nature of the 
country and the range at which shots 
have to be taken, will nine times out of 
ten, give the hunter ample opportunity 
to make a quiet observation at the end 
of a well-conducted stalk. 

Moose are so sluggish that a hunter 
even passably good at stalking should 
have plenty of chance to examine it be- 
fore it is alarmed. It is only with deer 
that a critical study of the head is really 
difficult. 


"He Pulled a Gun on Me!" 


oe 


A new and proved 
fish lure for fresh and 
salt water fishing. 


| 





Lurem is a “sporting” lure. It attracts 
fish but does not stuff them. An espe- 
cially processed form of dried milk, 
similar to that used in State and private 
fish hatcheries, it is in pure white flake 
form—insoluble in water—completely 
odorless on board or in the water. 
You use it in fresh water for pike, 
bass, perch, suckers, crappies, sunnies, 
catfish, etc. Also in salt water for blues, 
weaks, mackerel, porgies, sea bass, fluke, 
croakers, blacks and all bottom fishing. 
Sprinkled ,in small quantities’ upon 
the water, part of it remains afloat; s0me 
of it remains in suspension about a foot 
and a half beléw the surfacég and the 
balance gradually sinks to boytem. Thus 
Lurem attraets. fish at various depths. 
Amazingly popalar in the East, Lurem 
is rapidly spreading in use throughout 
| the country.Read t others say about 
Lurem, then send fora free folder that 
tells you how ‘it wotks\to bring fish to 
the vicinity of the-baited hook. 


A PROVED LURE 


“15 Fish in 45 Minutes” 
“We fished two solid hours ...never got a 
fish. Discovered can of Lurem in boat... 
scattered the contents... result 12 wall-eyed 
pike, 3 bass.”"—C. H. A., Wisconsin. 


“Weakfish—1 to 5 Ibs.” 
‘Fishing off Tuckerton, N. J., in Little Egg. 
Harbor, tide coming in, using Lurem, we 
caught 107 weakfish, 22 croakers, fluke and 
porgies. Time 5:30 A.M. to 7:30 P.M.”"— 
E. B. W., New York City. 


| Send Coupon for FREE FOLDER 
De le ee 
The Dry Milk Co. Division 

| Casein Company of America, Inc., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. ¥.—Dept. O.L. 336. 





Please send me free Folder telling how 
Lurem helps me have a better day's fishing. 


Name ———— — 





Address . - 





My fishing tackle dealer is. 
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Be Happy, 
Use a Real 


Fly Line! 
IKE Zane Grey 
when hefting this 
. old buster of a salm- 
on, you'll be happy 
with an Ashaway 
Line. For fly fishing, 
get a Crandall’s 
American Finish. 
What if your trout 
seldom weigh over a 
pound ... or your 
black bass rarely 
reach three? In an 
ordinary level size for such 
use you will still have ex- 
actly the same quality as 
salmon and steelhead fly- 
fishermen gladly pay four 
to six times more for in 
three-diameter tapered. As 
good on your own neigh- 
borhood stream as on 
the famous Nipigon. Ask 
your dealer. New Cata- 
log with fly-line chart 
FREE. Ashaway Line & 
Twine Mfg. Co.. Box 606, 
Ashaway. Rhode Island. 
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THEY ARE GREAT 
FISHING RODS 














Handsome, quality rods. 
One-piece solid, jointed 
tubulars ortelescopicswith 
many exclusive features. 


Many styles. Ask your 
dealer. Write for catalog. 





¥ 
3159 ie. Sowver Ave. 


cago 


‘VA CHARDSON 


ROD AND REEL CO. 











Unbeatable for Bass, Wall Eyes, Jack Salmon, 
Pickerel and Lake Trout. Also Salt-water fish. 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


NOT made of wood—-unbreakable 
Real fish-fiesh appearance. Three models: 
“Sinking’’, ‘Floating’, “‘ Jointed’’. New ‘‘Shore- 
Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect). Also all 
other standard finishes and colors. 
: FREE! | Heddon’s New Cata- 
*log with latest Bait 
Chart and “How to Catch 
More Fish’. Tells what to 
use, When and How. 
Send for it today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 














( Dept. 0-31 Dowagiac, Mich. 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods 
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Low Water Means Tough Fishing 


(Continued from page 15) 


successful way to hook such fish was 
to give a slight twitch as the bass 
reached his rising position under the 
bug, waiting until he had taken it well in 
his mouth before attempting to set the 
hook. 

If the boat floated fast in waters 
where the bass behaved in this manner, 
very few of them would take the bug 
even though they started for it. The 
movement of the boat made the lure 
drag before the fish had inspected it to 
its satisfaction, and a dragging bug was 
always refused. 

The fish would not come a second 
time even though we retraced our water 
to try for it. 

Many missed strikes were caused by 
the movement of the boat. Even though 
we controlled the action of the bug and 
prevented it from dragging long enough 
to get the rise, there was usually so 
much belly in the line that it was dif- 
ficult to set the hook. This was especial- 
ly true after the line had become too 
water soaked to float. It was necessary, 
therefore to dry and dress the line 
frequently during the day. 

On the third afternoon out, Jim Owen 
and two friends, one a young woman, 
joined our party. Neither of Jim’s 
friends had ever fished with a plug un- 
til the day before, yet the woman had 
fair luck with one of the new plugs of 
synthetic resin. When her luck con- 
tinued throughout the following day, it 
began to look as if something was 
wrong with our fine-drawn conclusions, 
although the bug still showed the best 
score at the end of the day. From ob- 
servation we decided that the strikes 
on plugs were mostly a matter of luck; 
that, if we happened to place the lure 
directly over a feeding fish, it sometimes 
surprised that fish so much that he 
struck without exercising the usual 
caution. Both Jim and Albert had this 
happen several times. The weather un- 
doubtedly had something to do with it. 
Most of this time it was very dark with 
occasional showers, but as soon as the 
rain stopped, the plugs became even 
more ineffective than at first. Albert 
and Raymond both managed to take a 
few fish with the wooden lures by pull- 
ing fancy tricks, but on the whole plug 
fishing was wasted effort, regardless of 
the state of the weather. 

A new problem arose when the sur- 
face-disturbing bug suddenly ceased to 
bring strikes even though we saw bass 
rising occasionally. For a time we were 
stumped. Finally I put on a gray bug; 
one that was very light in weight and 
did not disturb the water. Immediately 
I started to take fish. This bug seemed 
to hook the bass better than the deer- 
hair bug but it didn’t raise so many. 
It was especially good on shallow, glid- 
ing rifles and when used over fish that 
were rising to surface flies. These shal- 
lows were fished in regular dry-fly 
fashion. The bug was allowed to float 
naturally with the current, the only 
difference being that I gave the lure a 
slight twitch occasionally. This was ‘ex- 
citing sport because the bass could be 
seen when they rushed the bug. Such 
fish did not take time out for inspec- 
tion. They grabbed the fly so quickly 
that they were hooked and fighting be- 
fore I had time to realize what had hap- 
pened. 

There was a difference between rising 
bass and those jumping after skipjacks. 


The rising fish would take the bug but 
the jumpers would not, as. I was able to 
demonstrate. Directly off shore was a 
single, rising fish while some distance 
below were three bass in a group, chas- 
ing skipjacks. The rising bass was 
wary, and refused the bug until it had 
been floated over him several times, but 
finally he took it solidly. The other fish 
would not take the slightest notice of 
the lure, even though I worked it most 
carefully right where they were break- 
ing. Ordinarily, these minnow-chasing 
bass will take a plug, but this time we 
failed to find anything which would 
arouse their interest in the slightest de- 
gree. 

And so, with regret, I saw our interest- 
ing and instructive trip come to an end. 
As I turned to take one last look at the 
river, a large bass jumped, his dark 
body silhouetted against the crimson 
sunset reflected on the smooth surface of 
the water. 

“There’s a big one your scientific meth- 
ods couldn't fool,” laughed Jim Owen. 

We had missed him. But, with the 
knowledge we gained on the trip, I’m 
fairly certain that on our next try, be the 
water high or low, we'll not miss many 
bass that we really set our hearts on 
taking. 


Refuge for Ducks 


HE U.S. Biological Survey has opened 
T: new ‘Federal wild life sanctuary in 

the plains region of northeastern 
Montana. This sanctuary is designated 
the Medicine Lake Migratory Waterfowl 
Refuge, and is a part of the national 
waterfowl-restoration program inaugu 
rated last year. 

The refuge comprises a 23,700-acre sub- 
marginal area 21 miles south of Plenty- 
wood,in Sheridan and Roosevelt counties. 
The ducks are mainly pintails, mallards, 
baldpates, shovelers, and canvasbacks, 
with a few teals. Avocets, sandpipers, 
willets, cormorants, and pelicans also 
are on the area. Suitable marsh and 
aquatic plants such as Ruppia and mar- 
ginal bulrush are plentiful. The sand- 
dune portion of the refuge is well 
sprinkled with shrub thickets of value 
to upland game and which will check any 
movement of the dunes themselves, and so 
prevent sand blocking the water channels. 

Not only will the sanctuary serve as a 
breeding area, but as a resting and feed- 
ing place during migrations. Water 
which has, with the melting of the snows, 
either spread out over non-productive 
lands or else helped to swell already 
swollen streams, will be impounded and 
properly distributed. This will prevent 
water waste in a section where its con- 
servation is of the utmost importance 
and check flooding. 

Work has already started on restora- 
tion activities. An earth-filled dam will 
be built across Big Muddy Creek to di- 
vert water into Medicine Lake through a 
diversion ditch. With the lake level thus 
raised, the water stored there will be 
used to maintain a breeding area along 
Big Muddy Creek below the lake’s out- 
let into that creek. Other dikes and 
ditches are planned to divert water from 
Lake Creek, the lake’s inlet, to natural 
depressions in the vicinity for develop- 
ment into other breeding areas. 

Headquarters buildings, including a 
residence, service building, boat house, 
and pump house, are being built. 
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Where Jacks Are Big 


(Continued from page 29) 


vhen another shot followed, he shifted 
nto what must be a hare’s overdrive. 
{is prodigious leaps over that ice-covered 
now were really taking him places. We 
ter measured these leaps and found 
ach covered about a dozen feet or about 
ix times his own length. 

My next glimpse of a jack came while 
I was climbing a slippery fence with 
my gun, for safety, standing against a 
post a few feet away. There was noth- 
ing for me to do but watch him lope off. 
Our crust-breaking feet had -warned 
him of our approach. He loped easily 
icross the furrows, heading for a fence 
row. This he followed for a short dis- 
tance, then cut sharply over the hill 
into the next field. 

Going over the hill was mistaken 
trategy, for George was on the other 
ide of it. Warned by our shouts, he 
had his double 12 ready for action. 
When the hare’s long-legged body ap- 
peared over the crest, George greeted 
him with a well-placed charge of No. 
i's. The hare was through. 

Now that George had his hare, his 
problem was to carry it. It weighed 
fully ten pounds. It was too large for 
his hunting coat. When he tried to put 
it into his game pocket, its head stuck 
out one side and its hind legs from the 
other. Just about that time, Earl came 
up and solved the problem. 

“We don’t carry these rabbits in our 
coats,” he said. “We simply drag them 
along.” He tied a string to the hare’s 
hind feet, hitched the string to his belt, 
and went nonchalantly on with the hare 
dragging along on the ice a yard behind 
him. 


T APPALLED me to think of the en- 

tire party loaded down in like fashion, 
with, say, five hares apiece. Think of 
climbing barbed-wire fences with about 
fifty pounds of rabbit! And barbed 
wire fences occurred two at a time 
every quarter mile, for there is a stock 
lane between each farm. But my fears 
were unfounded. Although we saw fully 
1 score of big fellows, giving us the 
laugh at safe distance, we got only one 
ther. 

In many cases, we found the impres- 
ions left by the big hares as we scared 
them from their hiding places. Unlike 
ottontails, these hares do not hole up. 
Instead, they find a depression near a 
tree or settle down into a plowed field, 
with only their heads and ears exposed. 
With a little experience, the hunter 
earns to spot these ears at a distance 
ind is ready for a shot at the hare’s 
first bound. 

When the going is quiet, and other 
conditions are favorable, a hunter can 
get quite close to a sitting hare. As the 
nimal bounds from its shelter, in great 
leaps, the gunner gets a sporty shot at a 
fast-moving target. The hares seem to 
head for the nearest fence, continue 
ilong it until they strike a hill, then 
put on steam to scoot over the rise and 
out of sight. In clear weather, hares 
ire likely to run beagles to open roads, 
n which they can outdistance the 
hounds. 

A year ago, a number of European 
hares were reported in Michigan’s Huron 
county. Perhaps they crossed over from 
‘anada when the river was frozen. They 
have not yet made a great deal of head- 
way, but, if they do, they are going to 
present Michigan sportsmen with some 


new sport and real problem in control. | 
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ing line 
$1.70 
EXCEL-ORENO 
Finest Fly cast- 
ing line. Size D 
$2.50 





Everything for 
the minute re- 
quirements of 
the discrimin- 
ating Fresh or Salt Water 
Angler. Please send 10c 
(coin or stamps) to cover 
mailing expenses. 











EDWARD VOM HOFE &CO., Inc. 
92 Fulton Street New York City 





If you’ve used an Automatic, you'll 
want a“ Utica”. If you’ve never tried 
an Automatic... you'll be for the 
“Utiea” hook, line and sinker. 
The Utica is light, smart, compact, 
simple and sure fire — 6'2 oz., just 
enough weight to balance the rod. 
Quicker than lightning to take up 
slack line. Capacity 50 yds. of Size 
F enamel line. Winding capacity 25 
yds. Comes in Aluminum and Black 
—finishes that can’t scratch or chip. 
With or without steel line guide. 


For quality, reasonably priced, look for the 
H-I trade mark on all fishing tackle you buy. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 


South Bend Bait Co., 
7284 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Send me 100 page book free! 








Hildebrandt’s HINTS 
> helped me get ’em 
JAB, FA a oe Ge et + ee 


you about Hildebrandt flies and 
» spinners for tly fishing, bait cast- 

ing, trolling, or still-fishing. 
Pe Gives you a let of hints about 

using baits for better luck in 
fishing, from folks who've been 
there. 





Don’t be without a copy of this 
I Sy urs for the asking . . . Pll mail it 


FREE the day your request comes in. 


HILDEBRANDT 


LOGANSPORT 732 High St. INDIANA 














Send 3c to cover postage for booklet on H-I fish- 
ing tackle for all kinds of fishing and any kind of 
fishermen. Address Dept. P, 


HORROCKS -IBBOTSON CO. « UTICA, N.Y. 












































JAMISON’S 


PRIZE WINNING LURES 
Used The World Over 


.} 
ding 


The Famous 
WEEDLESS 
SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


Made Under J. P. Shannon Patents 
This year, as before, thrilling experiences and 
prize winning catches will be enjoyed by users 
of the famed Shannon Twin Spinner. Used with 
telling effect on all game fish, in all waters— 
deep or shallow, clear or weedy Feather or 
bucktail fly, 95¢. Get yours now! 


JAMISON’S TACKLE BOOK FOR 1936 SHOWS: 
New Jointed Shannon, new Jointed Spoon Lure, 
new Lure-Adjustment Reel, new Casting Line, 
and new Fly Rod lures. Send for your copy now! 

THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
739 S. California Ave. (Dept. 43) Chicago, til. 














Fe’ big, strong, fast, fighting game fish 
use the toughest Hooks there are—that 
means MUSTAD KEY BRAND Hooks. 
Why? Because theyre made of the 
WORLD'S TOUGHEST HOOK STEEL, by 
the world’s largest fish hook manufacturers. 
Points are sharp—and strong. Barbs, bends, 
shanks and eyes do their work. You GET 
your fish. . . . Your tackle dealer has 
them ringed, snelled, in artificial flies, 


baits, lures—single, double, treble. Always 
ask for Mustad Haoks BY NAME. 


USTAD 


Key}Brand FISH HOOKS 


0. MUSTAD & SON, (Est. 1832), OSLO, NORWAY 
NEW YORK, 302 Greadweay, LOS ANGELES, 108 W. 2nd St. 
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ress for FREE FOLDER wm | 
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Write us today fo 
our64 page catalog/ 


FISHING |Golf Baseball, 
TACKLE Guns,Tennis. 


ATEWAY 


SPORTING GOODS co. 
1340-B MAIN ST. KANSAS CITY, Mo. 











DRY TROUT FOODS 


FRY TO LARGE FISH 
TROUT FISHING SPECIALTIES 


Write for Catalogs 


EDWARD R. HEWITT 
127 E. 21st St., N. Y. City. 


FISHING FRIENDS 


Many new items are ready to help you enjoy your 
leisure. | am offering the world’s greatest value in 
fly rods, line new nymphs, flies and streamers 
Many additions to fly makers supplies Hooks of 
every grade and description. FREE new 1936 catalog 
and literature full of hints, data and information 








Write today If you 
haven't my 192-page | paws a. Youre 
general equipment cata- 


log send 4c postage 
8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Fishing Can be Odd Sport 


(Continued from page $1) 


the pines and the palmettos. I heard a 
soft, padding footstep behind me and, be- 
cause my nerves were on edge, I jumped. 
3ut it was only my roommate. 

“Now the mackerel will be biting,” he 
said. “They always follow the sardine. 
If you want to see some real fishing, let’s 
take my boat and get out before sun-up.” 
The sardine, by the way, is about two 
inches long. It takes several million of 
him to make such a noise as we heard. 

Once I was invited to go fishing for 
sharks in a Florida bay. The sharks 
there sometimes attain the length of 
twenty feet or more. Later I was pressed 
to join a moonlight bathing expedition 
in the same waters. I excused myself, 
both times. I had seen enough sharks. 

Shark fishing takes curious turns. One 
of the most ingenious methods of taking 
these voracious creatures I found in the 
Torres Island of the Pacific. The natives 
are extremely fond of shark meat and 
each village has its pile of sun-bleached 
shark jaws. At one time, every one of 
the fish was taken single-handed. No na- 
tive could marry until he had killed a 
shark and presented it to his prospective 
father-in-law. The native would dive into 
the water, armed with a spear, and slay 
the shark unaided. Then came the in- 
vention of a unique trap. Its invention is 
credited to a one-armed suitor. 

The trap consists of a pile of empty, 
air-tight coconut shells, or a number of 
empty kerosene tins. These are joined 
together with rope and tied to a canoe 
by a long line. A large hook is securely 
fastened to the nuts or tins and baited 
with a dead fish. The hook is suspended 
under the float. When a shark snaps at 
the bait and hooks himself, he tries to 
dive. The float prevents this and the 
shark dashes madly about, dragging the 
float and canoe with it. Only the great- 
est skill can keep the canoe from capsiz- 
ing. At length, however, the shark tires 
and is speared from the boat. 

Sometimes, instead of sharks, gropers 
and marlin take the hook. Either fish 
gives the fisherman an exciting time for 
a while. The marlin are particularly 
prized as food by the natives and, be- 
cause of their sword, more feared than 
sharks. 


ATIVES of Pacific islands have other 

fish to fear besides sharks. One is the 
long-tailed reef eel, which grows to be 
fourteen feet long. It has enormous jaws, 
armed with razor-sharp teeth and, when 
hooked, it attacks any man it sees. These 
eels have been known to leap into canoes 
and disembowel a native. 

A favorite method of native fishing is 
spearing fish from coral reefs. Rarely 
does a spear, thrown by a native, miss a 
fat parrot fish or one of the other abund- 
ant and tasty species. This sport is not 
without its dangers, for the coral gar- 
dens are infested with countless venom- 
ous creatures. The stone fish is one. Its 
flabby, wart-covered, grayish-green body 
is, unless the fish moves, indistinguish- 
able from a stone. Its back is covered 
with spines that contain one of.the most 
deadly poisons known. Natives stepping 
on the stone fish usually die in agony, 
for no antidote for the poison is known. 

Among the strange fish caught by the 
natives are the star gazer and the numb 
fish, which generate electricity for the 
purpose of killing other fish for food. 
The shocks they are capable of giving 
are strong enough to make a man jump. 


The shocking organs are jelly-filled col 
umns above their eyes. The natives be 
lieve that a bath in water containing : 
half dozen or so of these electrified fis! 
will cure any illness. 

In the Coral Sea, is found the famous 
tree-climbing perch. Using its fins a 
legs, it frequently goes ashore, carrying 
a reservoir of water behind its gills 


HE queer little fish about eight inches 

long, Known as the johnny-jumper, will, 
on the other hand, die if kept too long ir 
water. It spends much of its time jump- 
ing over mud flats. The natives, carry 
ing small nets, stand still on the flats and 
wait for the hopping fish to approach 
They then drop the net over them. The 
jumping is done by curling the tail side- 
wise, then straightening it with a jerk 

Along the Great Barrier Reef of Aus- 
tralia, the natives let fish catch turtles 
for them. The fish used is one of the 
species having a sucking disk on top of 
its head. By means of this disk, it can 
attach itself to a larger fish, thus saving 
itself the trouble of swimming and 
hunting its own food, since it eats the 
crumbs from the other fish’s table. Na- 
tives, in hunting turtles, keep the fish in 
the boat until a turtle is sighted. Then 
tying a line about its tail, they throw the 
fish toward the turtle. Nine times out of 
ten the fish immediately attaches itself, 
and, the fisherman bags the turtle. 

One experience which I had while fish- 
ing at home, must I think, be almost 
unique. I was accompanied by a friend 
whom I will call Jinx. We took up a po- 
sition in a picturesque inlet, with tower- 
ing mountains on each side. There was 
not a cloud in the sky and the view was 
gorgeous. We were fishing deep and 
baiting with pieces of herring. 

We were half asleep when my friend's 
line tightened and the tip of his rod 
bowed toward the water in the manner 
so dear to the heart of a fisherman. Jinx, 
who was excitable, began reeling in. I 
felt my line, for rock cod, when they 
start feeding, get very busy. Jinx was 
having some trouble with his catch. The 
line was tight, and zigzagged to and fro, 
making very small circles in the water. 
I took up the landing net. 

Suddenly his rod straightened, the wa- 
ter parted with a splash, and something 
large and black made straight for his 
head. Jinx uttered a shriek and covered 
his face with his hands. I saw his hat, 
carried some ten feet in the air as if by a 
hurricane, pause and flutter into the wa- 
ter. Bareheaded and open-mouthed, he 
stared aloft, the reel singing as it paid 
out the line with incredible rapidity into 
the sky. I followed his gaze, and we both 
looked straight into the sun, whither the 
line was disappearing. In the brief in- 
stant we caught sight of a fluttering 
black object. 

After he had recovered a bit from his 
astonishment, Jinx moved his rod into 
line with the mysterious flight and 
brought his reel under control. The ten- 
sion eased, and the line descended in 
loose, irregular loops as a small, rusty- 
black bird fell into the water, swam con- 
fusedly for a few strokes, and dived out 
of sight. Then we realized that he had 
caught, not a fish, but a “diver,” which is 
a species of grebe, and fond of herring. 

My friend is sensitive to ridicule so I 
promised him I would never tell, and, as 
his name is not Jinx, or anything like it, 
I think I have kept my word. 
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Forge Becomes Stove 





Making coffee on the stove in a lakeside camp 


CURIOUS use for an old black- 
A smith’s forge was found not long 

ago by a Michigan outdoorsman 
who turned the forge into a cookstove. 
The height of the forge makes stooping 
unnecessary when cooking meals in the 
open and its lightness makes it possible 
to turn it away from the wind, thus 
keeping ashes from being blown away. 
The cooking utensils are placed on an 
old oven rack, supported over the fire 
by bricks at each corner of the forge.— 
D. A. Butler. 





Case for a Camp Clock 


O I can be sure always to get an 
S early start on my hunts, I take a 

small alarm clock to camp in my 
duffel bag. To keep the midget clock 
from being scratched or broken, I carry 
it in a snug-fitting leather case. A neat, 
protective case can be made by a shoe- 
maker, a harness maker, or by the out- 
doorsman himself if he is reasonably 
skilled with a needle. The stitching at 
the corners can be done with heavy, 
waxed thread, or leather laces can be 
inserted through holes punched in the 
case. A snap button will keep the case 
closed, and felt pads at the top and 
bottom will protect the clock against 
damage from jarring. So protected, the 
clock is always ready to go.—William 
Monypeny Newsom. 
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GET TIME FISH WILL FEED 
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Australia Discovers Big Fish 


HERE is always something stir- 

ring and satisfying about the dis- 

covery of promising new fishing 

grounds. And deep-sea anglers, 
being true sportsmen and _ there- 
fore unselfish, never think of keeping 
such discoveries to themselves. In- 
stead, the venturesome souls who 
scour the seven seas in search of new 
angling adventures, cannot rest un- 
til the world knows of their success. 
C. R. Lyne, of Australia, is no excep- 
tion to the rule. He writes: 

“Australian anglers are thrilling 
to a new sport. They have discovered 
in their own waters the world’s great- 
est fighting fish, the black marlin, the 
striped marlin, and the _ broadbill 
swordfish. Some of our native an- 
glers have already had the time of 
their lives battling these fish, watch- 
ing them hurtle through the air ina 
flurry of foam, ripping through the 
water like a torpedo.” 

In his assertion that the Australian 
fish are the greatest fighters in the 
world, Lyne make a broad claim. 
Bimini, North Cuba, Montauk, and 
Wedgeport are not to be ignored. 
Still, to judge not only from Lyne’s 
letter but from the records of big fish 
already taken in his home waters, 
Australia has a strong claim to dis- 
tinction among the world’s great 
game-fish centers. 

It was inevitable that the existence 
of the deep-sea fighters should be 
brought to light, for the British sport- 
ing instinct is strong in the Australian. 
And the British sportsman will find his 
sport regardless of obstacles. Ten years 
ago he found that the Bay of Islands, 
Cape Brett, and Mayor Island, all lo- 
cated on the eastern shore of New Zea- 
land’s North Island offered some of the 
best big game fishing in the Pacific. Four 
of the fish taken in New Zealand waters 
stand as world’s record in their class. 
The largest black marlin ever taken was 
caught by the late Capt. Laurie Mitchell, 
a Canadian, in the Bay of Islands, in 
1926. The fish weighed 976 lb., but, since 
it had to be cut up before it could be 
weighed it lost probably 200 lb. H. White- 
Wickham, of England, took the world’s- 
record mako shark of 798 lb. in the same 
waters in 1931. White-Wickham held 
also the record for broadbill swordfish 
until 1934. The record yellowtail and 
the biggest black marlin ever taken by 
a woman also were caught in New Zea- 
land. 

The fame of these fishing waters 
spread so widely that anglers from many 
parts of the world, were persuaded to 
visit New Zealand. Dr. G. B. Pierce, of 
New York, and Leander J. McCormick, 
of Chicago, to name only two, became 
regular visitors. The former is credited 
with taking a 725-lb. black marlin. At 
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A 500-pound striped marlin showing his skill 
at tail walking off the shore of Mayor Island 


the moment Mrs. W. H. Kirn, of Detroit, 
is in New Zealand, trying to add another 
world’s record to her many achieve- 
ments. 

The prominence of New Zealand as a 
fishing spot stimulated rivalry on the part 
of Australian anglers. American anglers 





who have fished either Australian or 


New Zealand waters have encoun- 


tered this friendly but intense rivalry 
The result was that Australian an 
glers were spurred to serious explor- 
ation of their own resources. Quite 
recently they were rewarded by find- 
ing a spot off the coast of New South 
Wales that promises to equal or pos- 
sibly even surpass any other south 
Pacific spot thus far known. 

This spot is off Montague Island 
which is about ten miles off the New 
South Wales coast. Bermagui, about 
250 miles north of Sydney, is used as 
an operating base. The best location 
seems to be about ten miles east of 
the island but heavy winds sometimes 
make it uncomfortable to fish there 
Luckily, big fish can be taken also on 
the more protected side of the island 

The summer months of January, 
February, and March are best fo! 
fishing south of the equator. Last 
year three Australian anglers, Wallis 
Machaelis, and Rogers, brought nine 
striped marlin to gaff in one day, us- 
ing two boats. 

The larger striped marlin off Mon- 
tague Island, reports say, average 
about 300 lb. One fish taken, I'm 
told, weighed 600 lbs., which weight 
is only 92 lb. short of the present rec- 
ord for an unmutilated fish of the 

species, held by Alfonse Hamann, and 
established at Balboa, Cal. Lyne says he 
has seen swordfish that weighed more 
than 1,000 lb. From these figures, it ap- 
pears that a lucky and skillful angler 
would have no great difficulty putting 
Australia on the chart of world’s records 


Beaching a good-sized battler at Bay of Islands, New Zealand, which was one of the 
most alluring of fishing spots until the discovery of the new Australian waters 
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As reports on the weight of fish taken 
vary greatly, a need is indicated of an 
official supervising club. 

The presence of big fish in New South 
Wales was, of course, strongly suspected 
for years. Gradually this suspicion be- 
came a certainty, but the difficulty was 
in taking them. Lacking information 
about the methods employed by anglers 
at other outstanding big-fish bases, it 
took a few patient pioneers in Australia 
about eight years to make a real start. 

The first striped marlin was caught 
only four years ago and the sport can 
be said to have really taken hold only 
last year. 

Great difficulty was experienced in 
fairly hooking the fish. This year, on my 
recommendation, the Australians will 
try out an American type of leader, or 
trace, as British anglers call it. This, I 
hope, will overcome the trouble. 

Angling headquarters at the Bermagui 
base are operated by Ken O’Shea. The 
most successful guides, according to E. 
P. Andreas, of Sydney, are Capt. Dinse 
and Capt. W. Warne. 

The last season saw the capture of 43 
big fish in Australian waters, accord- 
ing to one of the country’s most enthus- 
iastic angling students, who modestly 
prefers to use the pseudonym Narooma 
rather than his own name. This sports- 
man, an English physician, has studied 
angling methods all over the world and 
apparently is willing to devote both his 
time and money to an exhaustive study 
and development of deep-sea angling in 
Australia. With this spirit, Australia 
should succeed in its desire to be classed 
among the famous fishing sports. So far 
as I am concerned, it has already been 
so classed. 


HE rise of Australian waters, however, 

has not yet eclipsed New Zealand. 
In fact, the discovery in 1934 that the 
Bay of Plenty on North Island held big- 
ger fish than previously supposed, gave 
even greater glamour to southern do- 
minion. Bay of Plenty is 24 miles al- 
most due north of Tauranga, and a lit- 
tle more than 100 miles from Auckland, 
where the rugged gray peaks of Mayor 
Island rise abruptly from the foam- 
flecked Pacific. Here E. Chadban, of 
Tauranga, caught three marlin in 1920 
and the next year took a fish weighing 
500 lb. He then moved on to other New 
Zealand waters and Bay of Islands be- 
came the chief center. 

In 1934 Mayor Island came back with 
a bang. Dr. J. S. Stenhouse was credited 
with six marlin in one day, and a party 
of three anglers landed fourteen in three 
days. Altogether, Mayor Island anglers 
during the season caught 281 striped 
marlin, eight black marlin, and 15 mako. 
W. P. Kirkwood, Sydney, took the big- 
gest black marlin, his fish weighing 495 
lb. The largest striped marlin was one 
of 471 lb., taken by C. L. Day, Otahuhu; 
the heaviest mako one of 740 Ib., caught 
by E. W. Matthews, of Whakatane. 
Mrs. MacDiarmid, of Tauranga, set the 
pace for women anglers with a striped 
marlin of 325 Ib. 

Last year, bad weather cut the totals 
somewhat, yet 113 striped marlin, two 
black marlin, and 40 mako were taken. 
The 1934 weights were not approached. 
The heaviest black marlin, one of 390 
lb., was caught by F. Buttram, of Okla- 
homa City. 

With Mayor Island again firmly en- 
trenched among the outstanding big-fish 
spots and Australia’s Montague Island 
forging ahead, the appeal of the antip- 
odes to the big game angler is greatly 
strengthened, for the possibilities await- 
ing him are more glamorous than ever. 
—Thomas Aitken. 
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Make your pipe give double pleasure 
with Half & Half. Cool as the clang 
of a grade-crossing bell. Sweet as 
your habit to “Stop, Look and 
Listen.” Fragrant, full-bodied to- 
bacco that won’t bite the tongue— 
in a tin that won't bite the fingers. 
Made by our exclusive modern proc- 
ess including patent No. 1,770,920. 
Smells good. Makes your pipe 
welcome anywhere. Tastes good. 
Your password to pleasure! 








Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, which 
gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. No 
bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


HALF ~~ HALE 
The Sage Pipe - Tobacco 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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Tarpon Caught at 
Useppa Island 


UsSEPPA ISLAND 


For a Leisurely 
Florida Holiday 


F YOU need sunshine and re- 
laxation, if you prefer the lei- 
surely, informal way of things, 
come to Useppa. 


Useppa Island is devoted ex- 
clusively to the pleasure of the 
guests of Useppa Inn and Cot 
tages. Own sporty golf course, 
bathing from the Inn, tennis. The 
fishing is protected and is excel 
lent at all times. Tarpon and 
Kingfish are taken in season. Red 
snapper, Spanish mackerel, bo 
nita, and many others are caught. 


Useppa Inn is operated along 
the general lines of a club, cater- 
ing to a discriminating clientele. 
Accommodations, cuisire and 
service of the highest order. 
Through cars. Wire reservations 
collect. For booklet or rates ad 
dress the manager, Mr. J. F. 
Vallely, Useppa Inn and Cot- 
tages, Useppa Island, Lee Coun- 
ty, Florida. 


On Useppa's own course 











An Opportunity Knocks 


have been expended in ever-increas- 

ing amounts during the past decade to 
conserve, propagate, or restore the sad 
remnants of the wildlife of the coun- 
try. The only wildlife that can now 
really be classed as such is, as I have 
said many times before, our big, mi- 
grating, ocean game fish. 

When the American Wildlife Institute 
was organized last summer, with a long 
list of wealthy sportsmen acting as of- 
ficers, I undertook to find out just how 
the salt-water angler stood in relation 
to its activities. 

Thomas H. Beck, long an outstand- 
ing figure in conservation and restora- 
tion in Connecticut and in federal bu- 
reaus, was elected president of the in- 
stitute. In response to my first query, 
he invited me to bring up the subject 
at the American Wildlife Conference in 
Washington this month. This I declined 
to do as, obviously, I could not repre- 
sent the millions of salt-water fishermen 
in this country without authority. Beck’s 
first letter intimated, however, that the 
thoughts of his organization had never 
drifted seaward, for he wrote: 

“If anything is going to be accom- 
plished in the future, it will come only 
through aggressive activity on the part 
of salt-water anglers.” 

When I answered Beck’s first letter, 
I really told the whole story of big game 
fishing. My letter brought prompt and 
definite assurance that further consid- 
eration and possible assistance might 
be obtained from the American Wildlife 
Institute. So big game anglers may 
know what the institute proposes to do, 
I quote a few paragraphs from Beck’s 
more recent letter: 

“With further reference to our corre- 


F nave bee state, and private funds 








S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR., of New 
York, is the winner for 1935 of the H. 
Vernon Foster Cup for the largest broad- 
bill swordfish to be taken by a member 
of the Atlantic Tuna Club. 


UNFORGETTABLE THRILLS: The 
first jump of your first marlin. 


SAFETY is of first importance in all 
game-fishing boats. A very good motor 
or two good motors if possible, full gas- 
oline tanks when starting, a sturdy hull, 
serviceable life preservers, and fire- 
fighting equipment should be compulsory 
on all offshore craft, either charter or 
privately owned. 





ERNEST HEMINGWAY predicts that 
Bimini-Cat Cay waters will produce a 
1,000-lb. blue or black marlin for some 
angler before long. 


CONSERVATION MEASURES can be 
| very well served by releasing all unin- 
jured game fish—if not really wanted for 
food. 








spondence, the American Wildlife In- 
stitute is similar to a holding company, 
and it is going to be our aim and en- 
deavor to subsidize or otherwise en- 
courage and aid operating organiza- 
tions to get things done. For example, 
if the salt-water anglers, or any other 
worth-while organization, were to have 
a definite plan for a national survey, 
which they submit to us and we find to be 
worthy and feasible, we would then lend 
all the power, influence, and money, if 
needed (provided our war chest is then 
in good shape), to facilitate state or 
federal action on the plan. 

“Under these circumstances, it seems 
that it would be logical for the salt- 
water anglers to prepare plans and sug- 
gestions.” 

A copy of the letter has been turned 
over to the executive board of the Salt 
Water Anglers of America. Another is 
in the hands of the Sea Angling Re- 
search Society and will be brought to 
the attention of many nationally known 
salt-water clubs. 

The letter contains an invitation to 
start some real work. I am just a re- 
porter of facts and I hope I may be able 
to tell the American Wildlife Institute 
that the salt-water fishermen accept 
their invitation. 

Perhaps—if you indicate by letter or 
prepaid telegram to the editor of this 
department that you will support a re- 
quest for a salt-water survey and other 
fact-finding work— it will help the cause. 
The larger the number of individual 
sponsors, the speedier the ultimate re- 
sults. Give me your support and I will 
help to fight for your cause. It is 
worthy of the endorsement of every 
sport-loving man, even if he is not a 
salt-water angler at the moment.—T. A. 


THE FOG » 


MONTAUK FISHERMEN accounted 
for 15 broadbill swordfish during the 1935 
season, the heaviest fish=-460 1lb.—be- 
ing credited to A. Pam Blumenthal, of 
New York. This is the second largest 
broadbill ever caught at Montauk. 


CATALINA ANGLERS had very sat- 
isfactory marlin fishing during 1935 sea- 
son but only three broadbill swordfish 
were caught and none was a record. 


MORE VISITORS, according to a re- 
cent questionnaire, were attracted to the 
Miami Beach district by opportunities 
for fishing than by any other magnet. 





MONTAGUE ISLAND, off the New 
South Wales coast, and 220 miles south 
of Sydney, Australia, is a new sensation 
in the big-fish world. Giant broadbill 
swordfish, black marlin, and striped 
marlin were definitely located in these 
waters last year. The season is January, 
February, and March, and all Australian 
sportsmen are looking forward to this 
winter’s developments. 


BERMUDA BIG FISH sport is now a 
reality. Good charter boats and compe- 
tent guides both have been made avail- 
able.—T. A. 
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Light Outfits for Hikers 


BACK-PACKING trip 20 years ago 

meant hardships. The hiker usually 
penetrated wilderness in which it was 
impossible to replenish his supplies, and 
had to carry in his pack shelter, blan- 
kets and enough food to last from 10 to 
14 days. This meant a load of around 
10 lb. sufficient to tax the muscles and 
wind of a seasoned woodman. And still 
this load of 40 lb. did not include a well- 
enclosed tent with a floor and an air- 
base sleeping bag. 

Today we find a new order of things. 
Hiking has lost much of its drudgery. 
The modern hiker seldom attempts to 
carry subsistence for two weeks, since 
hiking over established trails, he will at 
no time be farther than one day’s jour- 
ney from a source of supplies. Instead 
of packing 20 lb. of food, he carries 3 or 
4 lb. of simple staples, enough for two 
or three meals. The difference between 
4 and 20 lb. means that there is room in 
his pack for a comfortable shelter tent 
and restful bed. 

It is generally advisable for two hik- 
ers to travel together. This not only re- 
lieves the monotony of solitary hiking, 
but permits splitting up the outfit. There 
are several articles which serve for two 
as well as for one, such as the tent, ax, 
coffee-pot, etc. No present-day hiker, 
therefore, who travels national parks or 
popular mountain trails need burden 
himself with more than 20 to 24 lb. To 
handle this equipment he can get eithér 
pack harness, pack frame, or pack sack 
that will weigh not more than 1% to 2% 
lb. depending upon the type. 

Unfortunately, there is a very slim 
line of light hiking tents on the market. 
The few offered do not seem to meet the 
requirements of all hikers, if I may 
judge from the letters this department 
receives. It is possible to build a tent 
large enough to house two persons out 
of light, waterproof material, a tent 
complete with floor and mosquito screens 
that will not weigh over 5 lb. A smaller 
one-man tent can be made as light as 3 
lb. 

Every sportsman-camper should carry 
a %-length air mattress if at all pos- 
sible. Measuring 26% by 48 in., this sup- 
ports the sleeper’s body as far down as 
the knees. It beats any other practical 
equipment for producing restful sleep in 
camp. It is not heavy, weighing from 
3% to 4 Ilb., and, deflated, it takes up 
very little room in the pack. Spread this 
mattress on your waterproof tent floor 
and you have a bed unrivaled by even 
the balsam bunk. 

In warm weather you will find a 3-lb. 
blanket sufficient. In cooler weather a 
4-lb. cover will do, which makes only a 
total of 6% to 8 lb. for the finest light 
outdoor bed in existence. Or, if you feel 
capable of shouldering a few more 
pounds and need more warmth, you can 
substitute for the blanket a light sleep- 
ing robe, several of which are available. 

A lone hiker can get by very nicely 
with one of the boy scout type mess kits 
for cooking. If two go together, each 
can carry such a kit, or they may as- 
sort one outfit from the parts of two, 
adding a larger boiling or coffee pot. 
These kits are serviceable and practical. 
On a certain hunting trip I prepared the 
meals for three hungry duck shooters 
with only a single mess kit. 

If two hikers share the tent’s weight, 
the reduction in the total weight of each 
man’s load will take care of ax, can- 
teen, etc., and still keep the total burden 
of each under 20 to 24 lb.—M. H. D. 
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GET REEL SATISFACTION 
Fish with ‘'Reels by Ocean City"’ 


FREE—S 


information on Fresh and salt water reels. 





CATCH FISH 


your FREE copy today. nana 
Pr PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E. Prescott, Wis. | Dept. O, 




















Wew Syncheo WMesh 
BAY CITY REEL 


with AUTOMATIC FREE SPOOL LEVER 


Strong construction, fast action, balanced weight, star drag, 
handle lock nut and wrench, chromium plated and many other 
Ocean City features make it the outstanding buy in a mod- 
erate price salt water reel. You will look ‘‘round and round’’ 
without seeing its equal for value, 


250 yards $6.00 300 yards $7.50 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


ae tw Row Cores fer cunpee 1345 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HOW TO CATCH FISH | F RE E i t.PAteNven,.unes 








Charlie Stapf’s latest edition | Their tricky motion gets "em 
‘How to Catch Fish” is just off | Where all other lures fail. If 
the press. Bigger and better wae @ Mag — ole thee | = 
ever before This book gives in- fi hing tackle dealers we will 
formation and advice that makes end you a sample of one or 
it easy to catch Fish. Send for | e a dime each to cover postage and 

. nly one of each to person answer 


SCHNELL BAIT CO. 


Main & Charies Sts., Kankakee, tll. 
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Hotel Charl 








otte Harbor 


OUTSTANDING on FLORIDA'S WEST COAST 


IRECTLY on blue West Coast waters at Punta Gorda, 100 miles below 
St. Petersburg. Own delightful bathing (from the hotel) splendid 18 hole 


golf course, tennis, trapshooting. Wonderful fresh and salt water fishing. 


Exe 


ellent Tarpon fishing in season. Unique swimming pool of warm highly 


mineralized water. Beautiful grounds for children. Accommodations, cuisine 


and 


service of particular excellence. Select clientele. On Tamiami Trail. 


Through cars. Wire reservations collect or send for booklet to G. Floyd 
Alford, Jr., Manager. N. Y. OFFICE 220 W. 42 ST.—TEL. WISC. 7-2000 


Weekly from $42 Single $84 Double Including Meals and Private Bath 


OTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 








PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 
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The pitch being used as an auxiliary shelter to protect the fire and part of the duffel 


good, substantial tent for sleeping, 

additional shelter is often desired 
while cooking or eating. Here is a fly, 
or tarpaulin pitch, to fill such a need. 
Campers will find it easy to make and 
surprisingly serviceable, whether they 
use it on the parklike shore of a near- 
by pond or beside a primitive lake in 
the wilderness. 

This shelter has a great advantage 
over one pitched to trees or staked to 
the ground. It is movable as a unit. 
Its height and pitch are quickly adjust- 
able to varying conditions, and, since 
no stakes are employed, rocky terrain is 
no bar to its use 

The shelter should be pitched with its 
back section to the direction of pre- 
vailing wind and far enough back from 
the cooking fireplace to permit the free 
escape of smoke. In event of rain, it 
can easily be pushed forward by two 
persons until the front section shelters 
the fireplace. As the wind changes, the 
shelter can be turned, always with its 
back to the wind and the cooking fire- 
place as the axis 

The flies supplied for wall tents are 
admirable for this shelter, but any can- 
vas tarpaulin of suitable dimensions 
may be used. If the material to be used 
is waterproof, the slope of the forward 
section of the shelter need not be steep, 
permitting a greater ground area to be 
sheltered. 

Aside from the canvas, no _ special 
equipment or material is needed except 
enough stout cord or light rope for the 
numerous ties. The necessary poles are 


Fsce: when a party of campers has a 
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cut at the camp site. Any trees that are 
alive and straight will do. But the tall, 
slowly tapering spruce is perhaps the 
best. When the shelter is taken down, 
the poles, if left leaning against a near- 
by tree, will be in good shape for use 
again on the next visit. 

The building of the pitch is simple. 
First, the fly or tarpaulin that is to be 
used is stretched flat on the ground, and 
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SECOND SHEARPOLES 


Flan of Shelter 






measurements taken for the bottom 
pole, the ridge pole, and the front pole 

The bottom pole should extend be 
yond the fly or tarpaulin at least 8 in 
on both sides. The ridge pole should be 
at least the same length. The front 


pole should extend beyond the fly or tar- 


paulin about 18 in. at each side. 

The bottom and front poles are tied 
securely to the ends of the fly or tar- 
paulin by means of tie-outs, supplied 
for tent flies. The ridge pole is then 
slipped under the fly or tarpaulin and 
the canvas securely tied to this pole at 


both sides. By varying the position of 


the ridge pole in relation to the length 
of the tarpaulin, the height of the shelter 
or the length of the front section car 
be changed to suit a camper’s fancy. 
After the bottom, ridge, and front 
poles have been tied to the canvas 
measurements are taken for shearpoles 
that reach from the bottom pole to the 
ridge pole. The shearpoles that lean 
backward should be from 1 to 3 ft 
longer. The first two shearpoles are 
tied securely to the bottom pole, leaving 
at least 4 in. projecting beyond the bot- 
tom pole. The ridge pole is now securely 
tied to the other ends of the shearpoles 
Next, the second set of shearpoles is 
rather loosely tied at one end to the 
ridge pole and first shearpoles. Whils 
this is being done, the former shear- 
poles should rest beneath both the ridge 
and front poles. With this tying done 
the shelter is ready to raise. To do this, 
lift both ends of the ridge pole. When it 
is waist high, (Continued on page 71) 
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FRONT EDGE OF SHELTERED AREA 
PLAN FOR GREATER COMFORT 


This arrangement leaves ample space for 
a dining table. The drawing at the left 
shows poles and canvas ready to be raised 
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TOWARD 
MY DOG'/ 


That’s the best way many a sportsman can de- 
scribe the attachment the years have developed 
toward his dependable Marble’s Knife. On the trail, and in 
camp .. . season after season, in a thousand ways, it has 
served him well. He regards it as much more than a fine 
piece of steel. It is his faithful companion and friend. 


MARBLES KNIVES 


hold their razor-keen edge unusually well, and fit the hand 
with a sure, easy grip. They are the choice of the world’s 
great adventurers, including Rear Admiral Byrd, in all of 
his Polar Expeditions. Look for the name “‘Marble’s” when 
you buy a knife. — ees 
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Marble’s Expert Knife No. 545 
Designed for the hunter, trapper and guide who 
prefer a thin, keen edge for dressing skins and furs. 


Back of blade designed for scraping skins. 5 in. 








Marble’s Sport Knife No. 60 Marble’s Woodcraft Knife No. 49 


blade. No. 545, Leather Handle. Price with sheath, 


A great favorite with sportsmen who pre- 
fera compact knife. Very practical shaped 
blade for general outdoor use. Colorful 


Finest forged steel blade, tapering to $2.50. 
point for sticking—just the right curve 





buffed leather handle. Blade, 4 in. long. whittling. Back beveled for breaking 
No. 60, price with sheath, $1.50. small bones. 414 in. blade. No. 49- 
Leather Handle. Price, with sheath, $2.00. 
No. 50—Real Staghorn Handle. Price, 
with sheath, $3.00. 


Marble’s Outer’s Knife No. 40 <a 


A serviceable knife for those who want 
Marble’s quality of steel blade at low 
cost. Bone stag handle. No. 40, blade 
4” long, with sheath, $1.00. 








Marble’s Folding Fish Knife SS. =. 
Sharp pointed blade for ripping, while back ~S 
is an excellent fish scaler. Good all-around 
knife for sportsmen, ranchmen and stock- 
men. Safe and rigid when open. 4 in. blade, 
entirely protected by nickel-silver handle 
when closed. No. 78—Price, $1.50. 


Marble’s Trout Knife 


Cleans all fish easily, and is quickly cleaned. 


Marble’s Boy Scout Knives 


The Official Seal appears on the 
Blade and Sheath of these 
two Scout Knives 





Worthy companion pieces of the knives carried 
by America’s great adventurers. Beautiful 
leather handle. Famous Marble’s quality blades, 
Each bears official Scout emblem. 


Ring fits little finger. Forged from one piece No. 1560—Blade 41 in., with Sheath, price $1.75 


finest cutlery steel. 55¢” long. No. 79, ‘ 7 ; 
price with sheath, 75ce. No. 1562—Blade 4 in., with Sheath, price $1.35 


° . . 7s — a 
for skinning—thin enough for slicing and seein | 








Marble’s Ideal Knife No. 45 


The original Webster L. Marble design. A world 
favorite for 38 years. Thick forged blade with 
strong back for extra hard service. Excellent for 
sticking and skinning. Hollows aid quick sharpen- 
ing. Back beveled for breaking small bones. 
Leather Handle, with sheath. No. 45—414 in. 
blade, $2.50; 5 in. blade, $2.75; 6 in. blade, $3.00; 
7 in. blade, $3.25; 8 in. blade, $3.50. 










Marble’s Trail Maker Knife No. 56 


Tent poles, light firewood and even trees up to 
several inches in diameter can be cut with this 
knife as quickly as with an axe. Excellent for 
blazing or cutting a way through thick under- 
brush or cane brake. Blade, 10 in. long. No. 56, 
Leather Handle 5 in. long, with Sheath, $5.50. 











Marble’s Safety Hunting Knife 
For those who prefer the folding 
pocket style. Long blade with a 
hort handle and extension guard 
which acts as safety lock when blade 

is ysed. Real Staghorn handle. 

Blade locked by spring whether open 

or closed. With Sheath. No. = 

414 in. blade, $3.50; No. 85—5 in. 

blade $4.00. 



























Most good dealers carry Marble’s Knives. If yours does not, any knife shown here will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FREE CATALO You will want our free 32-page booklet, on Marble’s Outing Equip- 
ment, Hunting Knives, Axes, Sights, Cleaning Implements, Com- 
passes, etc. Dozens of useful items for every sportsman. Write today! 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
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While 


WAITING FOR THE 


ICE TO BREAK UP_ 
BE SURE TO SEE. 


THE NEW 





FLYWEIGHT 
with felt or cleated soles 


1. A sturdy construction with added 
inside fabric reinforcements for snag 
resistance. 

2. Superquality rubber compound. 
3. Special inside “ Tuftoe” reinforce- 
ment as protection against rocks in 
the stream. 

4. Flexible, net lining combines 
wear and warmth. 

5. Inside adjustable harness at knee 
to hold boot nicely in place. 

6. Adjustable all-rubber belt strap 
and extra top strap to hold 
the skirt neatly in place 
when turned down. 

7. Rugged, cleated rub- 
ber sole. 

8. 2" stitched-on felt sole 
of highest obtainable 
non-slipping quality. 





Ask your sporting goods dealer 
to show you the U.S. Flyweight. 
Or write Dept. T.A.R., 1 
Broadway, New York City. 


_. Product of 




















United States Rubber Company | 





_ 








Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 





Tire-Chain Wood Carrier 


HANDY carrier to carry wood to 

camp can be made from two poles 
and an old tire chain. Cut off three ft. 
of the chain and staple or wire each end 
to a pole. This forms a handy cradle 
with which two persons can carry a con- 
siderable load of firewood.—Frank Bent- 
ley, Iowa. 


Cleaning Camp Skillets 


ANY sourdoughs clean a greasy, 

blackened skillet by placing it over 
a blaze, and, when the metal is beyond 
the smoking point, plunging the skillet 
into cold water. This removes grease and 
cracks off the carbon on the outside. 
Gold pans must be free of all grease, 
and prospectors who carry light packs 
often burn out their skillets in this man- 


ner and use them for panning gold. The 
method should not be used on cast-iron 
utensils.—D. H. Stephenson, Kan. 


"Pocket" Camp Stove 


— Ww iTH TOP 
— _ CuT OFF 









PARAFFIN- ORDINARY 
SOAKED —SOuP CAN 
PAPER FUEL 
CAN T AWAY 
TO SHOW THE 
‘@ BURNING FUEL 


HIS stove is made of two tin cans and 

almost fits into the hiker’s pocket. Cut 
four draft holes in a soup can, which 
holds the fuel. Cut the top off a larger 
can, say 4 in. in diameter. This is the 
food boiler. For fuel, roll newspapers 
into a tight tube about 2 in. thick, glue 
outside edge, and soak in melted paraf- 
fin until thoroughly impregnated. Cut 
into 2-in. lengths.—Albert Delinger, Cal. 


¢ TRAIL QUERIES - 


Removing Waterproofing 


Question: Last spring I made a cruiser tent 
out of green, paraffin-waterproofed material, but 
this tent is too bulky and stiff to suit my needs. 
Please inform me how to remove some, or all, of 
this paraffin, as I wish to waterproof my tent 
with the sugar-and-lead method. Please give me 
your best formula for waterproofing. Is the 
waterproofing sold by stores as good as the 
home made product?—T. T., ‘ 


Answer: I'm afraid you are not going to have 
much success removing the paraffin waterproof- 
ing from your tent. The cloth you used appar- 
ently had been waterproofed by some factory 
method. If so, the paraffin is not the only agent 
used to close its weave to water. The only 
thing I can suggest is that you soak a corner of 
the tent in warm gasoline and note results. If 
the stuff seems to come out, then you can pre- 
pare a tub of gasoline and immerse the entire 
tent. Don’t of course, put the gas on a stove to 
warm. Set it inside a larger tub of hot water 
outdoors. 

The sugar-and-lead process is successful only 
on close, tight-weave canvas. The waterproof- 
ing solutions sold by first-class stores are, in my 
opinion, the best agents of all. I always rec- 
ommend them first, but, since so many sports- 
men insist upon doing the work themselves and 
upon mixing up their own dopes, I find it neces- 
sary to describe some of those processes possi- 
ble to home workers. Paraffin works best on 
loose muslins and similar fabrics, but, as you 
say, it is too heavy and stiff to be easily handled. 
—M. H. D. 


Clothing For Fall Trip 


Question: I am going into the Algoma region 
in the fall and want to know just what clothing 
and equipment to take along. I don’t want too 
much, yet want to be comfortable. Do you rec- 
ommend breeches or trousers for bush use?— 


L. O. B., Ohio. 


Answer: A_ great many sportsmen wear 
breeches in the brush and a few wear regular 
trousers. I don’t like either, but have always 


preferred trousers cut a little short, with the 
lower legs tapered to fit snugly around the calf. 
This sort of trousers is the most comfortable 
for me, eliminating the tight fit about the knee, 
which binds the leg and is always a cold place 
in a wind simply because the cloth is drawn so 
tightly. Being tapered below knee, the trousers 
eliminate all bulk so they fit neatly inside wool 
socks. Some trousers are fitted with hookless 
fasteners to close tight about lower leg, others 
just wrap and tie with tape. 

If you like breeches, there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t wear them. Avoid the extreme 
peg-top, army style. Get those fashioned for 
hunters and sportsmen. You will then need a 
wool or Mackinaw coat to match the breeches 
or trousers, preferably of the natural wool ma- 
terial which is almost waterproof. Wear a 
light-weight, flannel shirt, and have a sweater 
or stag shirt of wool to slip on inside your coat. 

Underwear is usually a problem, much de- 
pending upon just how warm or how cold you 
find the North. Most sportsmen wear wool to 
play safe, but, if they strike warm weather, the 
wool is very uncomfortable. Many times I sim- 
ply wear a medium-weight cotton and get along 
fine. You will need an extra change of both 
socks and underwear. 

Socks, of course, will be wool and knee length. 
Wear them over your trousers. I like the rub- 
ber-bottom, leather-top boot. Or, if you prefer, 
a good pair of oil-tan moccasins, but these 
should be of the best and will cost you about 
four times as much as others. 

A comfortable felt hat makes a good head 
covering. A waterproofed hunting cap or hat, 
with inside ear tabs to pull down in very cold 
weather, also is good. Instead of the stag shirt, 
or sweater you might take duck hunter’s parka 
with a hood that can be worn over head and 
ears when the wind turns sharp. If you choose 
the parka, don’t have it too long. 

You do not say how long your trip will last 
or whether your guide is going to furnish regu- 
lar equipment, such as cooking kit and tent. If 
he does, which is the regular thing, then all you 
need take is clothing, sleeping duffel, and your 
personal toilet articles. For sleeping there is 
nothing better than a good sleeping bag with an 
air mattress to lay underneath—M. H. D. 
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Movable Shelter 


(Continued from page 68) 


grasp the shearpoles that incline to- 
ward the front of the shelter, and push 
backward until the ridge pole has 
reached the desired height. 

Attention is now turned to the front 
section, which, at this stage of erecting 
the shelter, is hanging loosely over the 
ridge pole. The slope of this front sec- 
tion, if the material is waterproof, need 
only be sufficient to drain well. It is 
well, however, at this time to make sure 
you have ample clearance for the cook- 
ing fireplace and enough headroom. 
When the angle of the front section 
has been determined, cut the long poles 
that are used for its support. These are 
then tied to the front pole at a point 
that will give the desired angle when 
the other ends of the long poles are 
slipped underneath or against the bot- 
tom pole. As a final step, the long poles 
are tied securely to the bottom pole. 

When during wet weather, the shelter 
is moved forward to protect the fire- 
place, sparks will hardly endanger the 
wet canvas, nor will smoke linger long 
under this shelter, especially if any 
wind is stirring. 

In the Quetico-Superior wilderness, in 
which I do the bulk of my wandering, the 
best wood is often the most convenient 
to get. This is dried-out beaver cuttings 
of aspen, locally called “squaw wood” 
from the fact that Indian squaws find 
it the easiest to gather. It burns with 
hardly a trace of smoke, makes a hot 
fire, good coals, does not quickly soot 
up pots, and throws no sparks to speak 
of. The worst offenders in the North 
country for sparking are cedar and 
tamarack. The sootiest and smokiest 
woods are the pines.—Emil Anderson. 


Treatment for Frostbite 


LIGHT freezing of small areas of 
S the hands or face, commonly known 

as frostbite, is nothing to become 
alarmed over if promptly and properly 
thawed. 

Frostbite congeals the tissues and ar- 
rests the circulation of the blood. As the 
blood in the exposed part freezes, the 
water of which it is largely composed 
expands and stretches the smaller blood 
vessels, injuring their walls. If the flesh 
is thawed rapidly by applications of heat 
or close proximity to a fire, the circula- 
tion starts before the walls of the small 
capillaries regain their normal strength 
and are able to stand the force of the 
blood pressure. This results in a con- 
tinued paralysis of the capillaries. 

On very cold days, it is possible to 
frost a place on the cheek without know- 
ing it. Watch the faces of your compan- 
ions and ask them to watch your own 
for the telltale white spot that betrays 
the working of frost. If you are trailing 
alone, test your face at frequent inter- 
vals by pinching the flesh with your fin- 
gers. If you find a spot that is numb, 
start working on it immediately. 

Rubbing with snow is advised for bad 
freezes, but this is not necessary for 
frostbite. Rub the place gently but per- 
sistently with a fur or wool mitten. Use 
the bare hand if this is possible without 
exposing your fingers to freezing. If the 
flesh is blanched and actually frozen, 
rub first with snow until feeling returns 
and follow with the mitten. 

If a frosted place turns blue after it 
is rubbed, rub again and do not stop un- 
til the skin regains its normal, healthful 
color. If the frostbitten skin breaks, ap- 
ply iodine.—-M. H. D. 
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ONEIDA 


Just the thing to stick 
in your duffle to have 
handy for knocking 
around camp. 










The Bird Shooter 


Perfect for fishing, 1 
land hunting hiking 
etc 9” height an d- 
sewed—non-slip pe 
‘‘feather’’ weight fine 


waterproof leather at 
tractively priced 


Wading Shoe 


Designed by veteran Berl 
fisherman made ¢ 
French Veal and heavy 

oO ) canva t 
box toe full be \ 
tongue—thick, felt soles 
for firm footing on slip 
pery rocks—6” 

















When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Ourpoor LiF! 


AIRO MATTRESS} 


in Trailer Bunks 








Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 


| strong, lasts for years. Low pressure, easy to in- 


| air cells give full resilience without 
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flate, moderately priced. Made of live rubber, 
khaki covered. The famous tufted 








that trembling wobble. We also make 
cushions for autos, boats, camps, 
etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 
K & W RUBBER CORP., Delaware, Ohio 
Dept. OL3 

















ae z= Waerms every corner of the room 
and adjoining rooms. Provides real comfort in cool 
weather. WILL NOT SMOKE. The Heatilator is a 
steel heating chamber hiddenin the fireplace—a com- 
plete form for the masonry. Cold air is drawn from 
the floor into this heating chamber, warmed, then re- 
turned to the room. Easier to build, with saving in 
materials and labor. Does not limit 
fireplace design. Ideal for homes 
and camps. Write for details. State 
if building new fireplace or rebuild- 
ing old. Heatilator Company, 
483 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 















W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


928 wisssasin St. 


Wisconsin 












THs year again—during the months 
of March and April—we are offer- 
ing our famous ONEIDA Moceasin at 
the special, reduced price of $5.95 
thereby giving you a worthwhile saving 
on this genuine Russell hand-sewed 
moccasin. The Oneida is one of our most 
popular moccasins for camp, canoe, 
and general sports wear. It is a true, 
; and-sewed moccasin giving a cushiony 
eling underfoot It is light weight, 
“quiet, and will last a lifetime (can be 
resoled many times), Made of the finest 
leathers procurable. Never-rip seams. 
Can't be beat for all-around summer 
cottage wear. Wonderful for folks with 
troublesome feet. All sizes for men 
and women 
Write for price list and catalog 
ing complete Russell Line of 
Boots, Pacs, Slippers, Wading 
Shoes, Golf Oxfords, etc. 


























True Moccasin 
Construction 











The illustration to the left shows 
the true moce asin construction of 
the Oneida Note the absence 





of seams underfoot... how the 
inner vamp ‘‘cradles’’ the 

foot, forming a smooth, 
self-molding ham- 
mock of comfort- 
giving leather. 
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TRAVEL BY COVERED 
WAGON ...AND SAVE! 


The 1936 streamline Covered Wagon Coaches bring 
1 the last word in travel luxury and comfort. 


and rugged, of proved design, built by the 
pioneers in trailer coach design, you'll find these 
modern rolling homes complete, generously pro 
portioned, spacious to offer the last word in de- 
lightful travel convenience coupled with amazing 
economy. Standard equipment includes kitchen, 
dining room, bedroom and bath. Designed for two, 


four or even six. Hook one of these triple insu- 
lated, sturdy, comfortable trailers to your car and 
travel for less than staying at home. Thousands of 
Covered Wagon owners use these trailer coaches 
for cro yntinent travel, camping, hunting, fish- 


ing, touring—and weekend jaunts to nature’s play 


{t your nearest dealer—or write for details. 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 


£ 331 Cass Ave., Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
(suburb of Detroit) 








the day 


$395, $785 
and $1185 


Completely 
equipped—f.o.b. 
Detrost 





















































Hudson's Bap 
“Point” Blankets 


WHEN YOU WANT THE BEST 


Sportsmen know there are no finer 
blankets. Continuously on the market 
for 150 years, they are supreme and un- 
approached in appearance, warmth and 
wearing qualities. Their resistance to cold 
and rain makes them ideal camping 
companions, 

Wudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets have 
carried the name of their great company 
wherever there is chill in the air. Buy 
them from your sporting goods dealer 
and demand the genuine. All genuine 
Hudson's Bay “Point’’ Blankets bear this 
seal of quality. For a chart of colors 
write to The Esmond Mills, Esmond, 
R. a Sole American Distributors. 


Hudson's Bap 
“Point” 


Blankets 





THE SEAL OF QUALITY 


MALE IN ENGLAND 















BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 


Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 
Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be gut on 
taken off, or adjusted to 6 
different positions with a 
Postpaid, $1.35 without ball 
Write 





wrench. 
(Rocky Mt. States West $1.50.) 
for catalog on trailer hardware and 
camping trailers 

ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO 


563 S. Henry St. Bay City. Mich. 


Waterproof // your shoes 


Snowshoe dressing will do it... absolutely 
-..and will make them last longer, too! 


@Snowshoe dressing positively waterproofs leather boots and 
shoes of all types and colors against rain, mud, snow. Stainless, 
transparent, pleasant odor. Rub into your shoes at night, polish as 
usual next morning. Send dealer's name and 25c for trial 3 oz. can 
postpaid ~enough for waterprooting 10 pairs hightops or 20 pairs 
street shoes. Snowshoe Laboratories, Box 1022-K, Portland, Ore, 










LEATHER DRESSING 


‘Qven envoe> D0aEDOeDoeE 

* Vacation Cabins—$1.00 
~y Designs for Log Cabins 
ya and Cottages — 1935 

< Edition — 107 itlustra- 

= tions—Floor plans and 

= exteriors — Fireplaces — 

. Cost table—details. 

} oe | ieee" = sJ. BB. PARKER 

4 828 Crosstown, Memphis, Tenn. 


| Vacation Cabins—$1.00 
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has declared war on the turtles 
that infest his favorite streams. As 
the first step in his campaign, he invent- 
ed a trap that the Game, Fish and Oys- 


A TEXAS fisherman, B. F. Bunyard, 


| ter Commission of his state calls perfect. 








—_“_ 


One string of traps, it points out, caught 
13,000 predators in a few months last 
summer. 

Other anglers, troubled by turtles, can 
easily make similar traps. As the first 
step, saw two #ft. sections from an old 
telephone pole, and split each section. 
Bevel the ends of the four half logs and 
lay them out to form a square, with the 
round side of the logs on the outside. 
Bolt or nail the logs at the corners. 
Then saw four pieces of 1x6-in. lumber 
in lengths to fit around the inside of the 
square. Drill small holes, 2 in. apart, 
through the 1x6-in. boards, and drive 
16-penny nails through these holes so 
they project about 3 in. on the inside. 
Fasten the boards to the inside of the 
half-log frame so the nails, projecting 
horizontally, will be well out of the 
water when the trap is launched. Tack 
l-in. poultry netting to the under side of 


A Trap 
That Gets 
the Turtles 


The simple trap holds a 
good turtle catch. The 
inventor is at the right. 
Below, the trap is seen 
floating just offshore 





the frame, using enough to let the mesh 
belly down about 3 ft. 

To keep the trap from sinking into 
the water when the wood becomes 
waterlogged, get two l-gal. oil cans from 
a garage or filling station, and seal 
them so that they are air-tight. Attach 
the cans on opposite sides of the frame. 

When you are ready to launch the 
trap, place some bait in a wire container 
so the turtles will be unable to get to 
the food. Suspend the container inside 
the trap in such a way that it will be 
barely submerged when the trap is set 
out. Then set the trap afloat, or stake 
it out. Turtles will crawl up on the log 
to sun themselves. Smelling the bait 
and attempting to get at it, they will 
crawl over the projecting nails, and 
drop into the trap. 


Tanning Snake Skins 


doorsman comes across either inten- 

tionally or accidentally can be used 
for many purposes when they have been 
properly tanned. 

To start, cover the fresh skin with dry 
salt and let lie for two days. Then soak 
until soft, and flesh the hide, removing 
any bits of meat or fat. If you want the 
skin as a trophy, leave the scales on. To 
help tighten the scales, prepare a solu- 
tion consisting of one part water, one 
part glycerine and one-quarter part thin 
carpenter's glue. Soak the skin in this 
for 10 minutes. Hang up to drain for 
the same length of time. Then wipe dry 
with a cloth. 

If you expect to make a sort of leath- 
er to fashion into various articles, re- 
move the scales. 

Two formulas for tanning are recom- 
mended for amateurs. One is the stand- 
ard sulphuric-acid pickle. It is mixed in 
the proportions of 1 qt. of salt and 1 oz. 
of sulphuric acid to 1 gal. of water. The 
acid must be commercial strength. If 
only the concentrated form can be had 


Teve skins of the snakes that an out- 


from the druggist, use only % oz. Leave 
the skins in this pickle for seven days. 

The second formula is made in the 
proportions of 1 pt. of salt and 2 oz. of 
oxalic acid to 1 gal. of water. The time 
required is 12 hours. Stir the skins and 
turn frequently. 

When they are removed from either of 
these acid solutions, rinse them well in 
clear water and put into a soda bath to 
neutralize any remaining acid. Mix one 
cup of washing or sal soda with 2 gal. 
of soft water and soak the skins in it for 
4 hours. Rinse again, press flat with the 
scale side out, dry partially between lay- 
ers of paper with a weight on top to 
prevent curling. 

When skins are nearly dry, soften 
them by drawing lengthwise across the 
edge of a %-in. board. Do this until skin 
is perfectly dry. Dampen again and re- 
peat, working until the skin dries soft. 
Then burnish the scale side by pressing 
it with a smooth iron. A flatiron is good 
but it must be cool. As the last step, 
polish with white shellac and alcohol.— 
M. H. D. 
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COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANTS | 


ONAN ALTERNATING CURRENT PLANTS 
ipply electricity for Camps, Cpttages, Farms, 
Boats and places where current is not supplied by 
power companies. Operate on gasoline. Run Radio, 
Water System, Refriger- 
ator, all Appliances. 
Sizes 350 Watts Up 
110 volt, 60 cycle, A.C. 

3? volt. D.C. available 
from stock, prices 
$110 and up. Com- 
plete, ready to run. 
Describe your re- 
quirements and let 
us send details. 














D. W. Onan & Sons 


1752 Royalston Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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driven many miles before 
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I’ ASR mstantly tells your direction 
of travel. Sticks to windshield. Base 
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°ATT including Compensator 
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supply you, order direct. 
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F CAMPER’S MANUAL 


Handy 20-page reference book 
Tells what to wear vhat to take 
along, how to choose ¢ 
how to erect tent. fire p au- 
tions, food and cooking, first aid 
E snake bite treatment and other 
camping hints. Get a FREE copy 
(1936 Edition) from your dealer. 
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One Hunt One Tiger 


(Continued from page 37) 


moonlight, not a sound coming from his 
terrified little body. Yet, strain my eyes 
as I would into the darkness in front of 
him, I could make out nothing that re- 
sembled our quarry. 

Then came the faint crack of a bush. 
Though I could not yet see anything, I 
raised my rifle to my shoulder, ready for 
any emergency. Then I saw them—two 
green lights that gleamed among the un- 
dergrowth directly opposite me. It was 
evident, even to me, that they were the 
eyes of tiger. The beast had raised his 
head and a stray moonbeam had be- 
trayed him. 

For some unaccountable reason, I was 
no longer nervous. If this was the last 
tiger I ever shot at in my life, and I 
hoped it was, I wasn’t going to miss him. 
I raised my rifle slowly, took deliberate 
aim at one of those green lights and 
gently squeezed the trigger. 

Bedlam broke loose. Frenzied protest 
arose from every beast and bird for miles 
around. Then all fell quiet again and the 
sudden silence was even harder on my 
nerves than the uproar. The green lights 
had vanished. 

Well, that’s that,” came the matter-of- 
fact voice of Thompson from his near- 
by perch, and the world became real 
again. “There was certainly some animal 
there,” he went on. “Don’t go down yet,” 
he cautioned. But the warning was un- 
necessary, as I was quite content to re- 
main where I was. “I’m going to drop a 
lighted newspaper to the ground,” said 
Thompson. “It will give us enough light 
to look around and to scare the tiger if 
he’s still here.” 

When the flaming paper hit the 
ground, it revealed nothing but the goat 
which, with supreme indifference and 
remarkable appetite, had resumed graz- 
ing. If a tiger had been there it was 
either dead or gone. We hurriedly 
climbed down from our lofty perches and 
snapped on our electric torches. Thomp- 
son stood by, with rifle ready, and the 
coolie lit a small bonfire in the clearing 
as additional protection. 

I advanced toward the undergrowth 
where I had last seen the green lights. 
Just inside the bushes, lying peacefully 
on his side, was a full-grown tiger, as 
dead as I'll ever see a tiger again. And 
our torches showed that he had been 
shot through the left eye! When Thomp- 
son spoke, there was admiration in his 
voice. “A wonderful shot,” he said. “He 
never moved a muscle after you fired.” 

“T never even saw the tiger,’ I said. 
“Just aimed at a small mark as I did a 
hundred times during the war. It was 
really quite simple.” 

By this time, natives, with flickering 
torches, had begun to arrive from the 
neighboring village. They had heard the 
shot and seen the light of our bonfire. 

I was sorry I didn’t understand the 
Malay language better. As it was, I gath- 
ered from thei: actions that they con- 
sidered me quite a fellow. The natives 
tied together the two front feet and the 
two hind feet of the tiger and slung the 
beast over a stout pole. A triumphal pro- 
cession, we set off for Thompson’s bun- 
galow. 

Thompson's enthusiasm over my suc- 
cess ran so high that he wanted to find 
another roaming tiger for me to try my 
marksmanship on. But I knew my em- 
ployers couldn’t spare me any longer. It 
wouldn’t have been fair to them to go 
prowling around a black jungle after 
man-eaters when I could be doing so 
much valuable work in London. 


























| fishing! 


No... we can’t put a rocking chair beside 
your favorite fishing stream. But we can— 
and do—make a sportsman’s boot that is 
bringing an entirely new degree of comfort 
to fishermen everywhere today—the Good- 
rich Litentuf. 

It iseverything its name implies. A feather- 
weight boot even tougher and longer-wear- 
ing than the old heavy type. Try a pair. See 
how much they add to the pleasure of fishing 
—and how much less tired you are after the 
day’s sport. Write for illustrated folder. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Footwear Division, 
Watertown, Mass. 


Goodrich 


Litentuf 
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Don't Bank on Shocking Power 


UN users seem to know 

very little about the 

shocking power of 

ammunition that can 
be classed as actual fact. More wild 
tales float around about it than about 
any other gunning subject, and the 
most problematical thing about shock- 
ing power is the fact of its existence. 
In reality, there is no such thing, in any 
sporting firearm, as the kind of shock- 
ing power that knocks down a head of 
big game, or stops a dangerous beast 
in full charge, by sheer force of the 
bullet’s impact. 

Belief in shocking power is easy 
enough to fall into. It often happens 
that, when game is shot, the animal 
will jump or fall over, or otherwise re- 
act as though it was moved by the 
force of the bullet. And, since it has 
an energy of 2,000 foot-pounds or more, 
one would naturally expect the bullet 
to work upon the animal to some ex- 
tent, even to moving it around. On top 
of this, the hunter, reading at home by 
the fireside, may come across. such 
statements as: “At 60 yd. I put the 
heavy .475 bullet into its chest, and 
knocked the rhino flat,” or, “I fired at 
the leading elephant when it was about 
40 yd. away, and nearly broadside on. 
The shock of the big .465 bullet brought 
the old bull to his knees,” or, “The lion 
came bounding furiously toward us. I 
laid the bead on his head and pressed 
the trigger, and, though rocked by the 
recoil of the big .577, I saw that the 


a 
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impact of the bullet had stopped him 
in full charge.” 

After a few doses like this, almost 
anybody would believe strongly in shock- 
ing power. But it is all untrue. There 
is, I repeat, no such thing in any sport- 
ing firearm as shocking power that will 
stop an animal in full charge, or knock 
it down and roll it over. I must modify 
that statement a little. If you were to 
shoot crows with a double-barreled .577, 
shocking power would be noticeable; or, 
if you shot a gopher with a .475, you 
would actually knock the animal over 
by sheer force of the bullet’s impact. 
But that’s about as far as shocking 
power goes. If I wanted to hit a charg- 
ing lion with as much shocking power 
as possible, I'd rather throw a couple 
a flat irons at him than shoot him with 
the best .600 double rifle that ever came 
out of London. 

Your imagination may help you to see 
the truth of the matter. In your fancy, 
shoot at a brick or small stone with a 
.22. The brick although it may crack in 
several places will barely move. Now 
kick the brick with your foot. It will 
move several feet. Did your foot have 
more energy than the .22 long rifle bul- 
let? I'll say it didn’t. Although the 
energy of the bullet in foot-pounds is a 
fairly true measure of its power to de- 
stroy, it has no relation to its ability to 
move anything. 

Now it takes exactly as much power 
to stop a thing from moving, as it took 
to start it moving in the first place. If 





A LIMIT TO STOPPING FORCE 


Shooting a bullet heavy enough to drop a 
lion in full charge, a hunter might get his 
trophy, but he'd be half killed by recoil 











a charging, 400-lb. lion moves 60 ft. a 
second, it will take as much power to 
stop that lion as it would take to start 
a stationary 400-lb. lion moving at the 
rate of 60 ft. a second. That being so, 
the power to stop and the power to 
move, as used here, are synonymous 
terms. But the power to move and the 
energy of a bullet in foot-pounds are 
two separate and distinct things. You 
could move the brick by kicking it, ye. 
your foot had little actual energy. The 
.22 bullet, with its comparatively grea 
energy, could barely move the brick. 

What we need is some measure of a 
moving object’s ability to start a sta- 
tionary object moving, or to stop another 
moving object, which is the same thing. 
This property is measured by a formula 
given in elementary physics books, 
where it may be found by anyone in- 
terested enough to look it up. Stripped 
of scientific terms, and simplified for 
this particular purpose, this formula 
says that, when a standing animal is 
hit by a bullet that bullet doesn’t go 
entirely through the animal but spends 
all its energy trying to get through, the 
speed of the animal in feet a second, 
due to the impact of the bullet, will be 
equal to the weight of the bullet in 
pounds, times its speed in foot-seconds, 
divided by the weight of the animal in 
pounds. This formula, as given here, 
would be considered inaccurate by a 
scientist, but it is simple and close 
enough for our purpose. 

You will note that the heavier the 
animal, the less it will be moved, and 
that the faster the bullet goes, or the 
heavier it is, the more the animal will 
be moved. 

This formula also explains why muz- 
zle energy is not a measure of the 
bullet’s ability to move things. In the 
formula for computing energy, the 
velocity of the bullet is squared, then 
multiplied by its weight. In our formula, 
the velocity is multiplied directly by the 
weight. In the formula for energy, the 
velocity of the bullet is given too much 
importance. For example, if the speed 
of the bullet is doubled, the energy is 
multiplied by four, though its ability to 
stop is only doubled. And, if the speed 
of the bullet is tripled, the energy is 
multiplied by nine, but the ability to 
move is only tripled. Thus, we see that 
the energy of the bullet gives no indi- 
cation of its ability to move objects, 
since in the energy formula too much 
emphasis is placed upon velocity. 

To get back again to the flat irons, 
lion, and double .600 rifle, let’s apply 
our formula to see just how great a 
shock a 400-lb. lion would get from the 
biggest and most powerful sporting rifle 
manufactured. The bullet weighs 900 
grains, the muzzle velocity is 1,950 foot- 
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seconds, and the muzzle energy is 7,590 
foot-pounds. We will suppose the lion 
is up close to the rifle; so close that no 
velocity or energy will be lost because 
of the distance the bullet travels. When 
we work it out we find that the lion will 
be moved .62 ft. a second. 

Now we come to a difficulty in the 
formula. In calculating this formula, 
it was assumed that the lion was simply 
1 dead weight, with nothing whatsoever 
opposing the motion given him by the 
bullet, no friction, no muscle. This 
would be only partly true even 
when the lion was in midair, during a 
leap. The rest of the time the lion 
could brace himself against the blow, 
ind would move very little, if at all. 
And so we are forced to conclude that 
the largest and most powerful sporting 
rifle in the world can stop a 400-Ib. lion 
in midair if he’s moving at the rate of 
62 ft. a second, and might, at best, re- 
duce his speed nearly that much if he 
was on the ground. When we remember 
that a conservative estimate of the 
speed of a charging lion is 60 ft. a 
second—well, you see what I mean. 


SAY again, I prefer flat irons. Apply- 

ing our formula, we find that a 6-lb. 
flat iron, going at a speed of about 41 
ft. a second, would give a motionless 
100-lb. lion a speed of about .62 ft. a 
second. But, since the lion is coming to- 
ward me with a speed of 60 ft. a sec- 
ond, this must be added to the speed at 
which I throw the flat iron, so the iron 
hits the lion with a speed of around 100 
ft. a second. This gives more than 
twice the shocking power of the _ .600. 
The lion’s speed makes a lot of dif- 
ference in the shocking power of the 
flat iron, since the iron weighs 6 lb., but 
not much difference in the shocking 
power of the .600 bullet, since it weighs 
only 900/7000 lb. If the whole subject of 
lions and flat irons is ridiculous, so is 
shocking power. Since very few, if any, 
lions are shot on our native soil, the 
cases cited probably would be more ap- 
preciated if they were a little nearer 
home. How much is a 200-lb. deer shocked 
by a 180-grain .30/06 traveling at 2,700 
ft. a second? According to our formula, 
the deer can be set moving .34 ft. a 
second. Or, if the deer is already mov- 
ing that fast, on being hit by the .30/06, 
it would be stopped dead in its tracks. 
Shocking power is a marvelous thing! 

Applying other laws of physics and 
mechanics, we find that a rifle is given 
is much momentum backward as the 
bullet is forward. This is an invariable 
aw, as inescapable as the fact that 
everything has weight. Other things 
being equal, the gun moves the hunter 
exactly as much as the bullet moves an 
inimal weighing as much as the hunter. 
Therefore if you wish to knock a 300-lb. 
lion end over end with shocking power, 
you must expect to suffer the same fate 
yourself from the kick of the rifle. 

So we see that shocking power is, 
practically, nonexistent. Of course, ani- 
mals often do act strangely when hit by 
a bullet. Some of them roll over, some 
of them move several feet, some of them 
do fall down. But these reactions may 
be the result of the bullet’s hitting a 
nerve center, thus causing the animal 
to tense its muscles and jump, or, as 
sometimes happens, the muscles may 
suddenly be relaxed so that the animal 
falls down. The bullet may even catch 
the animal off balance and knock it 
down. But, as for shocking power that 
floors elephants, and stops lions and 
grizzlies in full charge, there is nothing 
like it in any sporting firearm, nor can 
there be, so long as guns are fired from 
the shoulder.—T. A. L. 
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Pest shooting furnishes year-round sport for young and old. Help protect 
game from predators by making frequent trips afield hunting 
crows, woodchucks, destructive hawks and other pests. 


Halon .22's Are Made 
Exactly As You Want Them! 


7 are Western rim-fire cartridges for every HIGH VELOCITY .22 
purpose—made exactlythe way you wantthem!  Super-X .. . Lubaloy Coated Bullet 


High velocity or standard velocity. All sizes. Plain lawtetle sen 


lead lubricated bullets or Lubaloy-coated, waxed. 
Solid or hollow-point! Disintegrating bullets! 
Smokeless or Lesmok powder! Non-corrosive fl 


primers that make rifle cleaning unnecessary! 





SUPER-X .22’s—for pests and game! All sizes. Long- 
er range! Greater shock! Waxed Lubaloy-coated 4 
bullets. Solid or hollow-point! Non-corrosive .@@Short .22Long .22L.R. 
priming! All Sizes—Solid 
STANDARD VELOCITY .22’s — for plinking, and for or Hollow-point Bullets 
steady, continuous firing on the target range. All STANDARD VELOCITY .22 
sizes. Smokeless powder. Plain lead lubricated Plain Lead Lubricated Bullet. 
bullets! 


SUPER-MATCH .22 L.R.—the world’s most accurate 
.22 target cartridge! Smokeless! Lead lubricated 
bullets. Used by leading American marksmen! 
MARKSMAN .22 L. R.— Another super-accurate tar- 
get cartridge! Lesmok powder. Lead lubricated 


bullet! 


KANT-SPLASH .22 Shorts — Extra safety for home 22Short .22Long 22 LL.R. 
ranges and shooting galleries. Bullet shatters into 


dust on striking! KANT- MARKS- SUPER- 
Mail the Coupon for full details and FREE NEW SPLASH MAN MATCH 


BOOKLET that gives a complete course in small- 
bore rifle shooting! 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION .22Short .22L.R. .22L.R. 


These targets demonstrate the accuracy of Western Lubaloy 
smokeless .22’s. Fired by Lewis E. Bulgrin, Secretary of the Owen 
Rifle and Pistol Club, Owen, Wisconsin. The rifle was a Winchester 52. 








| Western Cartrincr Company, | 
| Dept. C-19, East Alton, Illinois i 
| Mail full details of Western .22°s and FREENEW ««-_- Address... .ssecccccccvcccccscccccccccccvcccs 1 
| “SMALL-BORE RIFLE HANDBOOK” giving 

a complete course in small-bore rifle shooting. POOR CIEE. 5 csoe sncteecdenue GOONS. kis vcscendeess ! 
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NEW SCOPE 


This new Mossberg with 
its 5-lens system, fine il- 
lumination and definition, 35 ft. at 


No. 8A, 


adj.; each 





complete 
Mounted with 


system gives excellent 
100 yds. 


2'/.-power 
and eye-cup. 


and elevation $4.75 


Windage 
means ™% in. at 25 yds. 5-lens optical 
illumination and definition. Field: 


Cross-hair reticule. 


with 
? screws. 
mark 


mount 







offers the greatest value 
on the market 
Especially adapted for field 7 . 
hooting X magnifi 
itior cross hair two-Dosi 4-power 
’ | WO-] 
tion mount and adjustments $7 50 
lor windage and elev ition e . 
1 new thrill awaits you. No. 6 scope, complete with mount and eye-cup. Fits most 
Write for literature. ill small bore rifles. Mounted with screws; no cuts. 
Removed without tools. One-half minute micrometer ad- 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED justments located forward. Length 15 in. Lens % in. 


OR MONEY BACK 


diam 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 3 13 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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rust. Apply with 
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of soft, new, dust-free canton flannel. 
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The A Grade special designed for Skeet but equally good 


triggers. Single trigger, beaver-tail forearm, ejector, and ivory sights 
at small extra expense. Other Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20. 6c stamp for catalog 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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eyepiece Available with new 


$7: -75 
mount COMPLETE 


Model 329 Now only $4. 75 
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W. R. WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS.~ EL PASO, TEXAS 














GUNS-TELESCOPES 


Liberal Time Payment Plan 


Only 10% down delivers any o 
known producta 

Guns: Parker * Savage * Fox * Reming- 
ton * Stevens * Winchester. Pistols & 
Revolvers: Colt * Smith & Wesson * 
Harrington & Richardson. Scopes & 
Binoculars: Bousch & Lomb * Fecker * 
Lyman * Hensoldt * Unertl * Zeiss * Noske. 
Give make, model, gauge or calibre of gun or 
scope you want. Write today to Col. Townsend 
Whelen, Mgr. Gun Dept. or James V 
Supt. Gunsmith Plant. The more information 
you give us, the better service we can give 
you. We guarantee every article we sell. 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 


Address Dept. D-3 1253—25th St., N.W.—Wash., D.C. 
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rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
small bore. A target pistol built 
experts. Guaranteed Also made 
6-inch barrel. Send for folder , 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 East St.. New Haven, Conn. 
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BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL 
Accurate on 

practical Adjustable Shooti 

Force— Amazing Maximum Vetoc: 
ty—cal. 177 or 22 and BB—For Tar, et 
jand Smal! Game—the nulne 
om; essed Air Pistol onthemarket Single Shot 
with tolt Action Hammer Fire Hair Trigger Safe- 
ty. Also 177 and 22 gr aty ty ty ee 50— Single 
Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle 
| $7.50—at Dealer or Direct No license r ee Safe. 
u tails Targets Free — Write 
[BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 W. Broadway, st ta Me. 
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LyMAN 422 Expert Scope Sight 


FOUR POWER MAGNIFICATION 


MICROMETER CLICK MOUNT 


. 10° 


Bausch & Lomb 4-power optics—-light Windage and elevation adjustments 

gathering qualities stand out it mpari knurled click screws Graduated scale, Complete with mount, 
to any moderate priced scope. Field, 25 white markings. Long rigid base. Mount S¢°@Ws, tap and drift. 

ft. diam. at 100 yds. Universal focus, cross permits free use of metallic sights. Quality FOR .22 RIFLES 

hair reticule. Weht. only 14 oz. as used. excellent—a remarkable value. Free folder AND HORNET 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. W—— 
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Bullet for ‘Chucks 


READING several articles about 
[* ‘chucks lately, I have discovered that 
not all writers look upon the animals 
from the same viewpoint. Some think 
well of the ground hog, and even have 
something of a conservationist’s point 
of view toward him. But most men 
agree that the ’chuck is a pest. Just let 
a man who looks on ‘chucks with a 
kindly eye plant a crop of soy beans 


near a colony of them, or walk through 
a fine alfalfa field after the vermin have 
taken possession. Unless farmers take 
concerted action against these destruc- 
tive animals, there will be millions of 
‘chucks left after all other wild game is 
I'm not ashamed to say that I 
killed more than 100 last year. 

When I visited my old home in On- 
tario last spring, I took along my Model 
53, .25/20 Winchester, fitted with a Ly- 
man No. 103 micrometer rear-sight, and 
No. 17A covered front-sight. I also took 
plenty of Winchester high- hollow- 
point shells. 

I was surprised to find the ’chucks up 
and around in late March, before the 
frost was all out of the ground. I prompt- 
ly went after them—and missed my first 
four shots, at 75 to 100 yd. I was peeved, 
and the next morning spent a couple of 
hours in the old orchard shooting at 
targets until I could place six consecu- 


speed, 


tive bullets in the 3-in. black at both 50 
and 100 yd. That afternoon the chucks 
quit laughing at the man who, as a kid 
many years before, had tried out on 
them about every kind of gun then 
known. 

HE farms in southern Ontario are 


small, generally being under 200 acres, 
and are heavily stocked. This makes it 
unsafe to use high-power rifles, so I feel 
the .25/20 high-speed is about the near- 
est approach to a ’chuck gun possible 
for use in these confined, level areas 
Both gun and cartridge are very accu- 
rate, and the 60-grain bullet has enough 
lead to carry through moderate wind 
without serious deflection. In only a few 
150-yd. shots was it necessary to make 
any allowance for wind, and those were 
long shots with iron sights. 

The 2,000 ft.-a-second speed of the 
bullet gives excellent expansion to the 
hollow-point, and supplies the shocking 
power essential to stopping ’chucks. The 
stopping power of this .25/20 high-speed, 
hollow-point bullet was a surprise to 
everyone who hunted with me. When a 
‘chuck got away, it was because the shot 
was simply a plain miss. At ranges up 
to 150 yd. the bullets invariably passed 
through the animal, but in several shots 
at distances of 150 to 175 yd. (the great- 
est at which I made a kill) they spent 
their energy inside the animal, making 
virtually a complete pulp of the ’chuck’s 
interior. 

I several times shot with old hunting 
friends, who used guns shooting .22 
Long Rifle shells. But, even with head 
shots, their bullets were not sufficient 
to stop ’chucks at any considerable dis- 
tance, and in most cases we had to 
finish off the wounded animal with a 
second bullet. When the ’chucks were 
hit in the body with the .22 Long Rifle 
bullets, they invariably got to their 
holes, and disappeared. True enough, 
they would afterwards die, but that’s 
not satisfactory from the sportsman’s 
angle. I carried a .22 Long Rifle Colt 
Woodsman pistol on these hunts but 
found it effective for shots up to only 
25 yd.—L. D. Barber. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Lever and Bolt-Actions 


Question: Have you ever thought what 
should be done with the out-of-date lever ac- 
tions? We can’t cast aside more than a million 
lever-action rifles and buy bolt-actions. For ex- 
I have a Winchester Model 94 carbine 


ample, 

in .30/30. I want to remodel it, giving it a pis- 
tol grip, 24-in. barrel, proper sigrts, etc. I 
would also like data on the 110-grain super- 


speed bullet.—S. S., Tex. 

Answer: I have no quarrel with lever-action 
rifles as such. In fact, I always recommend 
them for use on deer in timber, where fast 
shooting is often necessary, and ranges are al- 
most always short. I also recommend lever 
actions for the average sportsman who has 
neither the time nor inclination to perfect the 
technique of shooting with the bolt-action. The 
bolt-action is slightly more accurate, and per- 
mits us to use cartridges of slightly flatter tra- 
jectory. Those factors make it a much better 
long-range arm, and almost everyone wants long 
range and power today. At one period I re- 
ceived five times as many requests for recom- 
mendations on lever actions as on bolt-actions, 
while today the proportion is reversed. 

I do have a quarrel with open sights and poor 
stocks. The errors of aim, and the influence of 
light on open rear sights, and on front sights 
with beads rounded on the side toward the eye, 
are such that, if one has his rifle sighted in 
correctly for a given set of conditions, and those 
conditions change, the error is enough to cause 
a man to miss a deer at 100 yd. even when he 
does his part correctly. 

I also have a quarrel with the old-fashioned 
repeating-rifle stock with rifle butt plate, be- 
cause one cannot assume a really steady firing 
position with it until he has got accustomed to 
it by years of usage. With a modern stock, and 
our modern training manuals, we can teach a 
novice to hold fairly steady and catch good aim 
quickly in a few weeks of practice. The stocks 
on the Model 64 Winchester and the Model 99RS 
Savage have completely modernized lever-action 
rifles so far as stocks are concerned. 

Your Winchester Model 94 carbine is basi- 
cally a fine deer rifle. The stock is pretty fair. 
It can be used effectively, and is far better than 
the old rifle butt-plate stocks. There is no real 
need of your changing that stock unless you par- 
ticularly wish to. If you do want to change, 
however, you can send to Winchester for a 
curved lever and curved lower tang, and can 
make a pistol-grip, modern stock yourself. 

With regard to sights for lever-action rifles, 
Lyman has recently brought out an excellent 
rear sight, the No. 56 receiver sight. It adjusts 
to inches on the target. Don’t forget that the 
cup disk which comes in all these peep sights 
is intended only for slow-fire target shooting. 
For hunting, you should unscrew this cup disk 
and use only the large, Lyman-type aperture 
with thin rim. For a front sight, use any make 
of gold, red, or ivory bead, if the surface of the 
bead which is toward the e_e is flat and perpen- 
dicular. 

The high-speed .30 caliber cartridges with 110- 
grain bullets are all right for vermin such as 
‘chucks, coyotes, and jack rabbits. But don't 
use them on deer or larger game. Unless the 
bullet strikes behind the shoulder and drives 
well into the chest cavity, it will often fly to 
pieces on large surface bones, and fail to pene- 
trate to a vital spot. These high-speed loads are 
not humane, sportsmanlike, or satisfactory for 
deer and larger game.—T. W. 


Small-Game Gun 


Question: The only rifle I have ever used is 
a .22 caliber. However, I now contemplate buy- 
ing a rifle for deer, and a smaller one for jack 
rabbits, ’chucks, and crows. As I know very 
little about guns, I would appreciate your ad- 
vice on what to buy. I would like the small 
rifle to be very accurate from 200 yd. to 300 yd., 
and the larger one to be accurate from 500 yd. 
to 800 yd.—C. O. G., Cal. 


Answer: The finest small-game and vermin 
rifles are the Winchester Model 54 for the .22 
Hornet cartridge, and a slightly less expensive 
rifle, the Stevens Walnut Hill No. 417%, for the 
Same cartridge. They are extremely accurate, 
have a long life when properly cared for, and 





their ammunition is so inexpensive that the 
guns serve as excellent target rifles for distances 
up to 300 yd. Their sure-hitting range on ani- 
mals the size of ’chucks and jack rabbits is 
about 200 yd. when they are fitted with gun- 
sling and a first-class telescope sight. The full 
capabilities of these rifles cannot be realized 
without a telescope sight. 

The best telescope for either of the guns is 


the 4X Fecker small-game ‘scope, with 18-in. 
tube, a flat-top-post reticule, and Fecker pre- 
cision mounts. 

The best deer rifle for use on the Pacific 


slope is a Winchester Model 54, made for the 
.257 Winchester Roberts cartridge, using a 117- 
grain bullet. This rifle shouid also be fitted 
with gunsling, and a Lyman No. 48 receiver 
sight, which is excellent for all big game. 

The only satisfactory big game hunting ‘scope 
for this .257 Winchester rifle is the 2’%4X Noske 
Fieldscope No. 1, mounted on the rifle with the 
Noske No. 2 rear mount. When this ’scope is 
placed on the rifle the slide of the Lyman sight 
must be removed, but, when the ’scope is taken 
off, the slide can be replaced in correct adjust- 
ment in an instant, allowing you to use the iron 
sights if you wish.—T. W. 


Rifle for Predators 


As the woodland about my sum- 
infested with woodchucks 
prey on the wild game-birds, 


Question: 
mer home is 


other pests that 


and 


which I endeavor to encourage to remain by 
feeding them during the winter, I want to 
buy a first-class, small-bore rifle. Will you 


let me know which is the best small rifle? Is 
there a well-made air rifle that can be depended 
on to kill small pests? An air rifle, being noise- 
less, might permit me to shoot a few crows.— 
W. H. M., Conn. 


Answer: There is only one rifle made which 
will completely fill your requirements at a mod- 
erate price. This is the Stevens Walnut Hill 
Junior No. 418% rifle for the .25 Stevens rim- 
fire cartridge, fitted with Lyman No. 144 rear 
sight instead of the standard Lyman No. 2A rear 
sight. The factory will fit this rear sight at a 
slight additional charge on special order. 

None of the .22 caliber rifles has sufficient 
killing power for woodchucks. None of the air 
rifles is suitable for anything except sparrows 
up to about 50 ft. The Stevens is such a good 
rifle that it will respond to all the skill in marks- 
manship that you can develop, and a trained 
rifleman will obtain sure hits and clean kills up 
to about 80 yd. with it.—T. W. 


Proper Stock Dimensions 


Question: In the many articles written by 
you regarding the proper fit of a gun for the 
shooter, you stress the importance of a stock of 
proper dimensions. I would appreciate your 
telling me the proper way to arrive at these 
dimensions.—G. H. S., Cal. 


Answer: While the shape, dimensions, and 
features of the stock differ slightly for shooters 
who differ from normal physique, yet for the 
many of average stature and development, from 
5 ft., 3 in. to 6 ft., 1 in., tall, with normal length 
of arm, and fairly normal shoulders, the stock 
should have a length from middle of trigger to 
middle of butt plate of about 13% in., drop from 
line of aim to comb 1% in., drop at heel 23% in. 
for a purely hunting stock, or 2% in. for a tar- 
get stock. There should be a well-curved pistol 
grip, pushed well up toward the trigger, and the 
grip should swell out to a rather large pistol- 
grip cap. The butt plate should be very large, 
almost perfectly flat, at least 5% in. long and 
134 in. wide, and should be placed in the stock 
with a 2 or 3-in. pitch, the toe being nearer the 
trigger than the heel. The forearm should be 
wide, of slightly beaver-tail form for a hunting 
rifle, and of full beaver-tail section for a target 
rifle. The rifle should be equipped with a proper 
shooting gunsling. 

Among lever-action rifles, taking high-power 
cartridges, the only ones which have these mod- 
ern stocks, fitted with proper gunslings, are the 
Winchester Model 64 deer rifle, and the Savage 
Model 99 RS rifle. Hence these are the only 
high-power, lever-action rifles that I recommend, 
unless one has his stock built to order and fits 
the rifle with proper sling and sights, a rather 
expensive matter.—T. W. 
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$11.50 
Send 10¢ for Complete Catalog 


LYMAN 
GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 














DO MORE SHOOTING 


at less cost 
With Fine, Inexpensive 
Handloaded Ammunition 
B& M Handbook 
Tells You How 





ELOAD your own center-fire rifle and revolvercar- 
tridge cases and save money. artridge cases are 
the most expensive part of your ammunition. By re- 
loading these an abundant supply of super-accurate car- 
The B & M Hand- 


Contains comple te instructions, 


tridges can be yours at low cost. 
book tells you how 
step by step. Over 1,000 different loads Ballistic tables, 
IHustrations and Data of interest to all shooters. Also 
a complete catalogue of B&™M Straight Line Reload- 
ing equipment. Send 25¢ today to Belding & Mull, 
Geo. MeG 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 


BELDING & MULL 
Handloading oeepnens 


SHOOTERS 


Fiendoill is used ex 
Pperts and alter, t Units. 


Fryberger, Successor, 821 Osceola Road, 








In handy spout can at 
sports stores. 





Sedgley Announces 2 


New Calibres 


N) 3115) BD 


SPRINCFIELD 
SPORTER 
Price $82 


noe aries $82, MUR 


Pacific Coast Representative 
D. W. KING GUN SIGHT CO Howard St., San Franciaco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. (Fst. 1897) 
2314 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
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World’s Best 


CROW CALL 


Guaranteed) 

You may never have heard of the ‘J.m 
Crow Call’ but plenty of dead crows have Natural. Long 
range Non-destructible metal reed which absolutely can't 









| 
tick Stays in perfect tune Easy to blow So good, you 
can write your own guarantee and if not satisfied get your 
money back $1.00 will bring it to you postpaid 
1 & M MFG. CO. 126 Main St Oshkosh, Wis. L 
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NOTES ON 


SKEET 


By 
J. P. CUENIN \_ 


improve. Novices, breaking around 
15, want to break 20; shooters able 
to break 20 are striving to go “straight,” 
and the top-flight boys are always try- 
ing to add one or two to their averages. 

The task of the “big shots” is difficult, 
but shooters in the two other groups 
can improve with less effort if they will 
concentrate on points, which, though 
they seem small, are of utmost im- 
portance. One of these is the manner 
of mounting the gun. 

The most common mistake made by 
beginners at skeet—and by some old- 
timers as well—is to bring the gun up in 
such a way that it points anywhere from 
2 to 4 ft. above or below the path of the 
target. The shooters are then com- 
pelled, if they have pointed too high, 
to chop downward with the muzzle so 
they can swing after the bird. If the 
barrels happen to be too low when the 
gun reaches their shoulder, they have 
to poke the muzzle upward. 

While any target may rise or drop to 
some extent after it leaves the trap, its 
height is fairly well fixed, except, of 
course, when a strong wind is blowing. 
The shooter who wishes to improve his 
scores should practice mounting his gun 
so that, when it comes to shoulder, the 
barrels will be pointing as nearly as 
possible to the point on the target’s line 
of flight at which the target will be 
when the swing is started. 

The gunner can practice this from 
unoccupied stations with an empty gun 
while a squad is shooting. Perhaps the 
easiest way of doing this is to hold the 
gun in the firing position and point at 
a target at about the spot where the 


S ine shooters are forever trying to 


— 
we 


Here is Mrs. 
sixth time, on the Pinehurst, 
broke 2! out of 25 targets. 


N. C., 





swing after the bird is begun. Then, 
without changing the stance in any 
way, lower the gun to the ready posi- 
tion and hold it there until the next 
target leaves the same trap, at which 
time it is quickly brought to shoulder. 

With this kind of practice, a skeet 
shooter should be able to learn so well his 
best position for holding the gun that, 
when he mounts the gun, it will be inthe 
best possible position to get the target. 

. . . 

Within the last year or two, there 
have been reports of money prizes be- 
ing offered in skeet. For the good of 
the game, I hope that this innovation 
will be stopped, for, in my opinion, 
there is nothing that will curtail interest 
in skeet competition more quickly than 
“money shoots.” 

In each community, there are com- 
paratively few men who, on their aver- 
ages and actual scores made in com- 
petition, have a possible chance to win. 
The others, the rank and file of shooters 
who are the real supporters of the 
game, would be practically donating 
their cash to the topnotchers. 

If money prizes enter skeet, about 90 
percent of the outclassed shooters will 
cease to enter competitions. In addition 
to this loss of interest, there is a good 
chance that “chiseling” of various kinds 
will become common. That, of course, 
would tend to keep still more men out 
of the game, which, without money 
prizes, has grown faster than any other 
sport in the country. 

I sincerely hope that all shooters, who 
enjoy skeet for the game itself, will do 
everything possible to prevent the hold- 
ing of “money shoots.” 





Glenna Collett Vare, women's national golf champion for the 
skeet range. 
Her husband and Marion Shipley are at the right 


The versatile sportswoman 
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For loads not 
available from the 
factory, use 


IDEAL 
TOOLS 


Simple to operate, produce 
accurate loads at a consider 

able saving. Follow the sug 
gestions in the Ideal [Hand 
book. Contains complete and 
accurate description of the 
successful way toreloadrifle 
pistol and shotshel|ammuni 
tion. 50 illustrations of meth 
ods used. necessary 
tables. 160 pages. List of 
Ideal Tools. 50c postpaid. 













IDEAL No.3 






Over 700 different WITH 
bullet moulds DOVGLE ADJUSTABLE 
ivailable. Powder CHAMBER 

¥ shipped in = 

) Ib. | after $ 
Mar. 20, 1936 
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Ideal Reloading Tools are complete with all accessories. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years ABOUT 
of needless discom- RUPTURE 
fort and worry? Try a 

Brooks Automatic Air 

Cushion. This marvel- 

ous appliance permits 

the opening to close, 

yet holds reducible 

rupture securely, comfortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle or 
parts to chafe or gouge. Patentea in U.S. and 13 for- 
eign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A 
PENNY ’S RISK. You'll be delighted. Free Book on 
Rupture and convincing facts mailed postpaid in 
plain envelope. Address 

Brooks Company, 117A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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TAXIDERMY 


Mount Your Own Trophies 


‘a ‘ihese clearly written, new books, (fully 
illustrated, with 40,000 words) tell and 
show you how you can easily and quickly 
mount birds, animals, fish, tan hides and 
make novelties Written by South's noted 
Taxidermist Over 30,000 books sold last 
year. Enthusiastically praised. Purchase 
entitles life membership, diploma. Worlds 
of fun . profitable, TOO. Formerly sold 
for $15.00 NOW, all $1.00 postpaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Schmidt School of Taxidermy, 
Dept. E-2-3, Memphis, Tenn. 
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SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 


\ brand new Kit contain- 
ing material for whittling 
SIX interesting little 
Scottie dogs, each in 
different characteris- 
tic pose. Each Scottie 
is about 2 inches long 
and the six wood 
blocks supplied, are 
ready cut to the correct 
outline. Nothing else 
needed but a pocketknife. 
Complete Kit containing 
6 shaped blocks, paint and 
brush, pocket sharpening 
tone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated step- 
by-step instructions will be sent for only $1.00 post- 
paid in the United States or Canada. Get started in 
this new Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this new Kit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The Pacific Rod and Gun Club recent- 
ly held a novel team match. Known as 
the Hammer Snappers Derby, it pro- 
vided a great deal of fun. I am sure 
that other clubs would find such a shoot 
interesting, for it will give every mem- 
ber a chance to compete. 

Ralph Russell and Harold Lang were 
chosen as captains and instructed to 
select their teams from the members 
present at 10 a.m. on the day of the 
shoot. They tossed a coin for first 
choice, and thereafter alternated until 
2ach had chosen twelve men. 

The first round of the match was at 
skeet. This was followed by 25 targets 
at the 48-ft. tower. Next there were 25 
targets at 16-yd. traps. The final round 
was a miss-and-out at skeet. As each 
man missed, he dropped into a box his 
unused shells. The 300 odd shells thus 
collected were divided among the mem- 
bers of the winning teams, which also 
had a corned-beef-and-cabbage lunch at 
the expense of the losing team. 

At the conclusion of the first three 
rounds, the Russell team was leading 
by 52 targets. Then the fun began, for, 
as each man missed in the miss-and- 
out rounds, he lost the chance to add 
birds to the score of his team. At one 
time, the Russell group was leading by 
when the 


more than 150 targets, but, 
last shot was fired, this group was 
ahead by 37 birds. It was anybody’s 


race up to the last minute. 

As a general rule, only a few of the 
best shots in a club get a chance to 
enjoy the competition of team matches, 
but, in a Hammer Snappers Derby, 
every member of a club has a chance 
to get into the fun. Clubs equipped only 
for skeet and trapshooting, or skeet 
alone, could put on a similar event. The 
main thing is to have the miss-and-out 
at the end, and thus make the outcome 
of the match uncertain until the last 
shot is fired. 


*QUERY-e 


Wants Spreader 


Having just been initiated into the 
it very much, I 


Question: 
game of skeet and enjoying 
would appreciate a little advice. I own a Win- 
chester Model 12, 12 gauge, 30-in., full-choke 
barrel. Would you advise a Cutts compensator, 
a Poly Choke, or an extra barrel, bored for 
skeet. Which would be the most efficient? — 
O. D. S., New York. 


Answer: It is my opinion that the most ef- 
ficient device for breaking skeet targets is a 12 
gauge gun, equipped with a compensator. That I 
am not alone in my opinion may be seen by the 
fact that many individuals and some clubs have 
suggested barring compensator-equipped guns 
from skeet competition because of the wide, ef- 
fective patterns that can be obtained. 

If you don’t object to the appearance of the 
object on the muzzle of your gun, and if the 
sharp, cracking report does not bother you, you 
will probably make better scores with a com- 
pensator than with the plain barrel. In addition 
to the even distribution of shot, there is also less 
recoil. This may not be important to you, but 
some shooters object to the kick of even the 
light loads used in skeet. 

I don’t believe that the Poly Choke would be 
better than the plain barrel, bored to give you 
about a 28-in. spread at the distance at which 
you break your outgoing targets. 

If you decide to get a compensator, find out 
how far the targets are from the muzzle when 
you shoot. I mean the outgoers, of course. Then 
tell the Cutts people you want the maximum, 
eficient spread at that distance. If you are a 
slow shot, the standard spreader tube would be 
useless, so be sure to get the tube best suited 
to your style of shooting. 

You can get, with the compensator, as wide a 
spread as with a cylinder-bored barrel, but with 
even target-breaking over the entire spread, and 
with no blown patterns or big holes in the cen- 
ter.—J. P. C. 
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L.S. Pratt, winner of the 1935 
First Annual All-Gauge Na- 
tional Skeet Championship 
with a Winchester Model 12. 


Good for 
the Winning 
Score 


Model 12 
Skeet Gun 


12, 16 and 20 gauges, with 
raised matted rib, extension 
slide handle, Winchester 
Skeet Choke. 







Highest Honors 
Year After Year 


HEN Winchester pumpgunners step 

up year after year and gather in the 

year’s biggest all-gauge skeet championship, 

that says a lot for the Model 12 Winchester. 

Last year, with his Model 12, L. S. Pratt, 

of Indianapolis, Ind., took the First National 

All-gauge Championship with two targets to 
spare—244 x 250. 

Year before last, with no National Matches, two 
Model 12 pumpgunners divided the honors. H. L. 
Wieland, of Paris, Tex., won the National Tele- 
graphic All-gauge —poneiatn. Sas K. Nielsen, 
of Essex, Conn., outshot the field (including three of 
California's championship team) in the Great East- 
ern All-gauge Championship. ; 

National championships can be won with other 
Winchesters, too. Henry B. Joy, Jr., of Detroit, 
Mich., took last year’s National 20-Gauge Cham- 
pionship with a Winchester double, Model 21. Billy 
Clayton, of Calvin, Okla., won the 1935 National 
Smallbore Championship with a Winchester Model 
{2 .410-bore repeater (and Winchester 3-inch 4/4 oz. 
shells). But if you like a single-barrel for skeet, 
you'll get a lot of gum at moderate cost in a 
Winchester Model 12 Skeet Gun. Some gun, too, 
for quail, jacksnipe, woodcock, partridges, blue and 
sage grouse, rabbits. Get yours now, for a better 
skeet season. See your dealer TODAY. 


YOUR SHELLS FOR SKEET 


Shoot Winchester Ranger Skeet Loads, precision 
loaded to the special requirements of skeet. Fast, 
dependable, clean, extremely uniform—and eco- 
nomical. And for hunting, remember Winchester 
meets every need in regular and long range shells. 

Big pictures and extensive gun details in Win- 
chester Skeet Gun booklet—FREE on request. Ad- 
dress Dept. 10-C, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


—-SKEET GUNS= 
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SHOTGUNS 


MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS, Editor 
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HE delayed snap is the favorite style 
today for shooting quail, grouse, 
pheasant, snipe, or any other bird 
that rises from the ground and goes 
away from the hunter. Analyzing this 
effective style of shooting, we find that 
it calls for a combination of both body 
and arm movements. The arms bring 
the gun to the shoulder, but the closing 
aim, or snap, is made with a swing, or 
lift, of the body. The movement of the 
arms also brings the stock to the cheek, 
and, once the cheek is against the stock, 
the arms will hold position, and the body 
will move with the gun. This method 
of aim produces good shooting results 
partly because body movements are 
more accurate than arm movements. 
It is for this reason that regulation 
trapshooters are the most accurate in 
their aim of any class of shotgun shoot- 
ers. A trapshooter gets into what he 
considers a perfect position, then brings 
up his gun, and places his cheek care- 
fully in position before calling for his 
bird. After that, his aim is the result 
of a swing of the body, which is pivoted 
on his feet so as to turn easily in any 
direction. If you will notice the posi- 
tions of trapshooters, you will see how 
few of them stand with their feet wide 
apart. If the feet were wide apart, one 
leg or the other would tie up the swing 
of the body. In shooting game, of course, 
the feet are sometimes wide apart, be- 
cause in the field a man has to get his 
legs into the best position in the briefest 
time. 
IT learned to shoot quail with the de- 
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Aim close as the bird 
rises, then delay the close to him, and 
final snap which puts 
the muzzle right onto 
your feathered target 


layed snap about 50 
years ago. Later I 
called the style a 
“semisnap.” In those 
days, I shot a full- 
choked 10 bore. I dis- 
covered that, if I tried 
to throw the gun right 
on the bird with the 
first movement I 
made, I'd_ probably 
miss him. If, how- 
ever, I placed the sight 


paused an instant to 
note the position of 
the muzzle and the 
bird, I could then jerk, 
or snap, onto the game 
very quickly. That final snap was very 
fast, but accurate. 

I have used other styles of shooting 
also. For example, I have often put up 
a mark, looked at it, have thrown the 
aim directly on the bull, and fired as the 
butt struck my shoulder, and my face 
came into contact with the comb. I 
might not center on the bull with the 
pattern, but I'd hit it every time. Why, 
then, don’t I always shoot that way? 
Many shooters do use this style, and I 
would myself if the bird continued to 
occupy the position he was in when the 
gun started to my shoulder, or if he 
went away from the gun in a straight 
line. However, there is quite an inter- 
val of time between the instant we see 
the bird and start the gun to shoulder 
and the moment the shot is fired. In 
that half a second or more the bird may 
be going higher, or lower, or wheeling 
away to one side. We may see that he 
is changing his course, but still miss him 
when we fire, because the human brain 
is not quite so fast as we think it is. 
For instance, I have sometimes led a 
bird, have fired at the spot where I knew 
he would be, although at that instant 
I could see another shooter had killed 
the bird two feet back of where I had 
held. I saw that the bird was dead, yet 
I couldn’t keep from pulling the trigger. 


- A gun had enough spread to make 
amends for a bad hold, the lightning- 
fast snapshot could often hit a wheel- 
ing, twisting bird. Most snapshots han- 
dle their guns very fast, and this pre- 
vents the mark from cutting many un- 
expected pranks. However, despite his 
ability to handle a gun quickly, the 


Analyzing one of today’s favorite shooting styles for quick- 
rising birds, our shotgun editor shows what it takes to 


get the best results from quick aim and fast, final snap 


average snapshot prefers a_ straight- 
cylinder gun, one that will cover about 
a 30-in. circle at 20 yd. Even that pat- 
tern is not wide enough for snapshoot- 
ing under all conditions. A 3-ft. pattern 
would be much better at 20 yd. We 
might get such a pattern by using some 
spreading device, attached to the muz- 
zle, as is done in skeet. What would 
occur, though, if the mark happened to 
be 30 yd. away? If my experience 
counts for anything, the result would be 
a clean miss. The most open, single- 
barreled gun that I have been able to 
use effectively on quail is an improved- 
cylinder, covering no more than a 24-in. 
circle at 20 yd. In shooting such a gun, 
the marksman has only about 10 in. with 
which to offset all errors caused by 
faulty lead and elevation, by a badly 
fitting stock, and lack of gun control. 
If a gun covered a 36-in. circle at 20 yd., 
but maintained a pattern dense enough 
to kill at 35 yd., it would have to handle 
2 oz. of shot. However, we have no such 
guns. The ordinary plain-cylinder is 
adapted only to the novice who never 
knows whether he held true or not. 


ET us watch a man who is shooting 

with the delayed snap. As the bird 
breaks, the shooter mounts his gun and 
sees that the muzzle is directed within 
15 in. of the mark. It is easy for him 
to close that short gap, quickly, or delib- 
erately, as he prefers. A bird can’t do 
much dodging or swerving or climbing 
while the aim of the gun is being shifted 
15 in. So the gunner can kill that bird 
with great certainty. Though the de- 
layed snapshot is not the proper style to 
acquire for ducks, it is for many game 
birds. 

Of course, delayed snap shooting is 
not so simple as my description may 
sound. If the gun be badly handled, for 
example, we might find it pointing much 
more than 15 in. from the mark when 
the stock is at the shoulder. In this 
case, our snap movement would be long- 
er and less accurate. The skill that 
counts is the ability to mount the gun 
so that it is directed within inches of 
the mark before the final snap is made. 
Now and then a bird will swing, leaving 
the gun far behind. All that we can then 
do is to swing directly after him. Or, if 
we can see that the bird is going to pass 
back of a tree or brush, we have to in- 
tercept him and snap immediately. The 
delayed snap may make a man used to 
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with but ONE barrel! 


The Poly Choke makes any pump 
or auto loading a universal gun. In- 
stantly finger adjusted from cylinder 
bore to full choke. No tools required 
—no loose parts. Does not affect 
balance of gun. Send today for 
folder L. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
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Cutts 
COMPENSATOR 


Shooters use the Cutts Compensator because it 
gives a uniformity of pattern not previously ob- 
tained, and lessens recoil. In long run shooting, 
these features are vital, and record scores prove the 
Compensator'’s value. Latest triumph of the Rose- 
land, N. J., 5 man skeet team, all using Compen- 
sators--the Middle Atlantic States Championship, 
Individual titles, 12 ga. Mssrs. Kelly and Garland 


See the spark photographs in the folder sent 
free on request. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85° West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
OW el 
WAISTLINE —> 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals." —G. NEWTON, Troy, N.Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores NEW 
YOuR ViGOR as fat vanishes. pete 
se, fallen abdominal muscles go 
My. S they belong. Gentle ome EASY WAY 
sage-like action increases elimination 
and regularity ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
look and feel years younger. 


| Let us prove our claims. 
No obligation. Write to- 
1 day for trial offer. 


360 N. Michi Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER}... v.73. chicago. m. 


HIGH POWEREDTELESCOPE 


Genuine Brownscope 15 Power Multiple Lens Long Range 

Telescope. American made sellent for viewing 

listant objects, people, moon, stars, etc. 
sections. Approx. 3 ft.long. Fine lens- 

es. Brass bo and Only $1.69 post 

paid. C.O 24c extra. 


$469 

























NO DIET 



















$498 
Special Super-Power 30X 
telescope 30 mm. objective, com 

pound ocular Similar to above but 
more powerfu guaranteed to see 900 times 

larger in surface and 30 times’ closer. 4 powerfu) 
lenses. Only $1.98 postpaid. Address Dept. 113. 


BROWNSCOPE CO. 234 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





FISH AND GAME PAINTINGS 


IN FULL NATURAL COLORS 


3 ror 10c 


Gorgeously reproduced in four colors on heavy 
enamel stock. Size 9” x 6” with wide border. These 
pictures were made from original paintings by lead- 
ing American Artists. Sold assorted titles only at 
this special close-out price. Send 10¢ for three pic- 
tures or 20¢ for six. Add 3¢ for postage and pack- 
ing. Stamps or coin accepted. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 36 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 


PLUS 3c 
POSTAGE 
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| fast snapshooting impatient to get his 
| shot off. However, this doesn’t alter the 
fact that, when conditions call for it, 
the delayed snap is a far more accurate 
style of aiming than a rough snap. 
All snapshooting, 
er the gunner uses the one-movement 
snap or the delayed snap, is an intercept- 
ing movement. There is no gain made 
by swing, and this is why snapping is 
not very good on ducks or other passing 
birds. Some of the best decoyed duck- 
shooting I have ever seen, however, was 
done by use of the delayed snap, the 
birds being shot both when they were 
descending and rising. Duck shooting 
can be done by use of a snap, but I 
think the lead is longer, and is more 
difficult to attain correctly. You should 
keep in mind that snapshooting is an in- 
tercepting movement, and there is no 
such thing as “carrying through.” If 
we carried through, the gun would be 
moving in the wrong direction, that is, 
it would be rising, instead of traveling 
with the mark. It takes superior tim- 
ing to hit passing birds with the delayed 
snap, since the gun must be discharged 
|}ata precise instant. I have done a good 
deal of dove shooting with this style of 
aiming, and, when I once learned the 
lead, I could do very well with it. But 
I found it best to use a gun no more 
than quarter-choked, because I needed 
a spread of 40 in. at 40 yd. 


EAD is not a very important factor 
when the mark is going away to the 
left or right of a straightaway at an an- 
gle no greater than 45 degrees. When 
you find the bird over the muzzle, it is 
just as easy to shift a trifle to the right 
| or left to intercept it as it would be to 
place the gun right on the mark. A 
man accustomed to shooting with a 
swing might first cover the mark, then 
swing past it in the direction that the 
flight varied from a straightaway. This 
method, however, causes a loss of time 
and is not any more accurate than the 
delayed snap. 

In using the delayed snap, there is a 

loss of time. This loss of time, I'd judge, 
would let a quail fly from 3 to 5 ft. 
A quail is about as fast as any other 
bird in getting away from the gun. The 
loss of time in using a delayed snap 
makes a nervous, high-strung man pre- 
fer the simple snap. To such a shooter, 
| the bird appears to be getting away al- 
together too fast to permit any delay. 
Only when the gunner has snapped and 
missed does he realize that he would 
have been wiser to take a bit more time 
in the first place. The old, and constant- 
ly reiterated, advice a veteran quail shot 
gave to novices was: “Take your time 
Take your time!” 

It is queer how nervous anxiety can 
harm shooting. I once read a book by 
Frank Forester, devoted mostly to quail 
shooting. Forester did his shooting 
about 75 years ago, when there were 
plenty of quail in New York and New 
Jersey. He advised any young shooter, 
who found himself missing quail badly, 
to empty his gun and go about for an 
hour or so just pointing his empty gun 
at the birds, and snapping the hammer 
After an hour or so, the novice would 
find himself covering the mark coolly 

I suppose this keenness, and some 
times even nervous anxiety, that we de- 
velop when shooting has a double ef- 
fect on us. If a man, after learning to 
shoot, could be coldly indifferent as to 
whether he hits or misses, he wouldn't 
miss very often. But, under such cir- 
cumstances, he’d probably quit shooting 
|}altogether. It is missing that keeps us 
shooting. I don’t mean missing them all, 





'but just enough (Continued on page 82) | 
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Mold and 
Repair Decoys 
with 


Plastic Wood 

















HANDLES LIKE PUTTY 
DRIES TO HARD WOOD 


Now ...sportsmen everywhere are using 
Genuine Plastic Wood to mold permanent 
waterproof, weatherproof decoys — as well 
as making permanent repairs to their 
present equipment. Genuine Plastic Wood 
is also used to rebuild gun stocks, repair 
chipped or cracked gun stocks, lengthen 
stocks, modeling fishing rod handles, patch- 
ing snow shoes, modeling pistol grips, mak- 
ing fish lures, replacing broken knife handles, 
patching holes in log cabins, split planks, 
boat repairs, and 1001 other uses. 


USE THE GENUINE 


Genuine Plastic Wood is real wood in 
putty form—can be moulded with the hands 
into any shape desired—when dry it is hard, 
permanent wood that can be sawed, sanded, 
carved—will hold nails and screws without 
splitting, cracking or crumbling. Genuine 
Plastic Wood adheres to any clean, dry sur- 
face—wood, metal, stone, glass or porcelain 

is waterproof and weatherproof, can be 
painted, varnished or lacquered to match 
any color on 
which it is 
used. Genuine 
Plastic Wood 
comes in nine 
colors. 

Get yourcan 
or tube at any 
leading hard- 
ware, paint, ship chandler 
or variety store. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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$9729 SENSATIONAL CARBINE SALE 


‘“*HOUSE OF 
HUDSON” again 
offer some real 








+ in Guaranteed Brand New discontinued models of Winchester rifles 

be amazed at our low price of $27.50 for a new Winchester carbine 
wever, it is Hudson’s job to offer big values for less money to our large 
Don't miss this ret Tee BuY Now for the 1936 


chester earbines, 25/3 30/30; 32/40; 5 calibers 





of Sportsmen 


Stock is limited. Wi 


All at $27.50 eact Also some rifles with 26” barrels, half and full magazine “ $27. a5 each 
Hi- Standard 5. 8 liscontinued Any make non-corrosive .22 L.R. ctges. per M $ 4.20 
! I $ 7.95 Real live leather 114” sling rape each -85 
Coit U.S. War Serviee Swivels and screws for 1%” slings, pair .60 
21.95 U. S. Army cowhide carbine scabbards, each 2.95 
Model 73 Win. repeating lever a 14 W.C.F., 24” oct. good, used condition, with slings, eact 13.45 


Colts, Rifes, Glasses, « etc.) 


HUDSON SI SPORTING < eoons co. (F R EE—Catalog S & Ww, 


omepessgesy WINCHESTER A-5 


A REGULAR OUR PRICE SCOPES (Less Mounts) 
These hts have a wide field—cover 18 ft. at 100 yd clear illumination and 

40.00 $ 1 gS lefinition. Made under precision specifications. Collars shown int ended for heavy 

! in easy removed. Mortised, wood carrying case 4” x 4” x 17 bras trim 

VALUE mit ind handle, FREE with each scope The Lyman Co. purchased Win 
$2 Deposit on all C. O. D.'s ! iin at $15, delivered 


ope busine nd Lyman’s mounts fit this scope on any rifle. A great 
FIALA OUTFITS, Dept. 105, 10 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


L- S2 Warren St., New York 





























] WOODWORKER'S 


New Low Prices! 


On Slightly Used Guns Turning & Joining 











Colt’s .32 Automatic $12.50 

25 Colt’'s Automatic 16.50 

S & W Military & Police Model . 17.50 M A a | U A 4 

We earr a complete line of Standard Shot 

cuns, Rifles and pistols 7 - 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG This new manual is 


written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 
power machinery you will need to turn 


comaaigeaeniane r : all 
SCOOP! Winchester A 9 Scopes! ] 4% |} out beautifully finished furniture. How 


— nese Sheants | ©? use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
Postpaid saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 


























a discontinued Winchester 4-5 Rifle Scope 5 | bore and mortise by machinery. 
- tion and definition ers 18 ft. at 100 Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
Packed in wooden brass trimmed carrying case $14.95 | —how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 


to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
| shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
chinery. All about wood joints. 


equipped with No. 438 Lyman mount 
equipped with No. 5A mi k mount 

FOR OTHER BARGAINS SEND FOR FREE LIST! 
J. WARSHAL & SONS, First at Madison-J, Seattle, Wash. 


MIDGET ELECTRIC RADIO 
Sie Rie Real miniature Lou >. x $698 


A R builtin. Size 
, Custom 
oud Wired and 









$19.85 
25.00 


vallest real racic built 
din ony large eeck 





carriec 








ed mgg rR vany Tested | Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
110 volt A. Cor. » C. currer A Lit t ACE structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 


and diagram fo 
AND TESTED FOR ONLY 
Send only $3.00 (ca “ 

pay px stman balar 
GU ARANTEED t 
DER NOW! Cok 

TINYTOWE RADIO co., 


Wing Shooting _ 


or $6 236 en. 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1.00 C.0.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
| WOODWORKER'S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 
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353 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


cextra 
' ler check aad 
is postage on arrival. 
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White, Brown, Red. 
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It is one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, 
pattern and penetration, and another to figure 
the lead on fast-flying bird. Askins knows 
the game from both angles but he has written 
his book from the standpoint of the ordinary 
hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
“holding ahead”, judging distance and fig 
uring direction are problems about which an 
expert can tell you something, you will find 
all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.” 88 pages and | short to the .600 Cordite. 
cover. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 


omen — | cluded Highly 
PATENTS c& 


Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 


ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 


tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 


tridges. 


Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 


vermin, deer, Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 


and big game including elephants. 


So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 





in this manual. 








important information on 


sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 






energy. 


| 
| While 


Other men read and t ot te ens You an there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
ave rea _ 

free “Patent Protection.” * Fulldls | Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 

CIPLAins Mat nteresting point t guages -.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10——with their variations in 


tors and trates important me . . 
. bore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 


principles With b we also send free 

Pi magn of Invention’ form. | ! | Write 
t easonable fees, deferred payments, thirty-seven 

years experience Avoid risk ot delay. Write immediately 


‘Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


to: Victor J. Evans & Co. 


Registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 731-C Victor Building, Cc. 








Washington, D. 


Magnification 4x; clear field. Fits practically all rifles. Two 
mounts hold scope absolutely rigid in two point suspension. 
Windage, elevation adjustments on rear mounts. Cross- 
reticule. Drill taps. instructions included. Money-back guar- 
antee. At A — a postpaid (or C. O. D. 

TE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 735 Hudson Ave, Rochester, New York 





WOLLENSAK 
4X RIFLESCOPE 
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elayed Snap Gets Birds 


(Continued from page 81) 


to keep us keen about the hitting. Years 
ago I knew a market gunner who lim- 
ited his work to 100 ducks a day. When 


he had killed his 100 birds, he was glad 
to quit. His job for the day was done. 
Shooting in a blind across from the mar- 
ket hunter there generally was a young- 
ster who had killed but 12 or 15 ducks 
during the day, but he was keen to keep 
right on shooting as long as daylight 
lasted. 

In discussing snapshooting, many gun- 
ners ask, “Is it necessary to see the gun 
distinctly?” My answer is, “Not nec- 
essarily,”” some men do and some don’t. 
The trouble with seeing the gun too plain- 
ly, that is, seeing the rib, or the sights 
on the rib, is that the marksman may 
get a better view of the gun than he 
does of the bird. My own system is to 
avoid looking at the gun until it reaches 
a point where the gun and the mark are 
almost in line. Then I see the muzzle 
of the gun clearly enough to know pre- 
cisely where it is pointed. I want the 
real focus of my eyes on the bird. So 
that the gun doesn’t actually cover the 
bird, and partly hide it, I prefer a gun 
that shoots a little high, so that if I fire 
no more than the breadth of a quail un- 
der the bird when he is going away, he 
will be killed. 

There are two final, good reasons forthe 
delayed snap’s being more effective than 
the lightning snap. For one thing, the 
slight of time resulting from the 
use of a delayed snap enables a man to 
regain his mental poise. When he fires 
he has more or less recovered from the 
first startling rush of the game, and has 
steadied himself. Secondly, the man 
who uses a delayed snap knows where 
he has held. If he holds in a certain 
manner and misses, he will be careful 
not to repeat his error. Eventually he 
learns where he must hold to hit on a 
certain flight of a certain bird. There- 
after his business is to hold as well as 
he knows how. The fast snapshot, on 
the other hand, generally doesn’t know 
precisely where he held. He knows 
where he intended to aim, but whether 
he did aim there or not may be a differ- 
ent story. A lot of us, no matter what 
style we use in aiming, don’t know why 


loss 


we hit or why we miss, but that is an- 
other problem. The truth is that, for 
a while anyhow, we had better see where 


we are shooting.—Chas. Askins. 


Illinois Wild Turkeys 


HE Illinois Department of Conserva- 

tion is now raising wild turkeys to 

stock the few extensive tracts of tim- 
ber remaining in the state. The bird, 
though indigenous to the state, is now 
practically extinct within its borders. 

For this experiment, the breeding 
birds were obtained in 1930 from B. K. 
Leach, whose experiments in wild-tur- 
key production near Sawyerville, in the 
Missouri Ozarks, have been notable. Un- 
der the Leach plan, semidomesticated 
turkey hens are isolated in pens, in 
heavily timbered areas. There they mate 
with wild toms. The plan has been suc- 
cessful in the production of birds that 
are “wild” in every particular, and the 
Leach establishment now has birds of 
the fourth generation of these crosses. 

With this foundation stock, [Illinois 
has been successful in producing tur- 
keys that in type and number are satis- 
factory in every respect. 
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Leading in 20 Gauge 


Question: I recently purchased a Fox Ster- 
lingworth 20 gauge. After firing about 75 shells 
aded with 2% drams of powder, and % oz. of 
No. 7% shot, I noticed lead in streaks and 
atches in both barrels, some of the lead being 
ear the breech but more near the muzzle. I 
have taken most of it out by using a steel brush, 
but I don’t think this should be necessary. Can 
ou tell me the cause of this leading?—E. H., 
Jr., New Jersey. 


Answer: New guns that haven’t been shot 
much always have to go through a period of 
breaking in. Shoot the gun for a while and keep 
the lead out of it, and the leading may decrease. 
Also, you may be shooting shells that are too 
short for the chamber, possibly 2%4-in. shells in 
a chamber 234 in. long. This would tend to 
make the gun lead in the cone, which means 
that it leads more when the shot reach the 
choke. However, leading is pretty common in 
20 bores. I sometimes advise that 20 gauge loads 
should be charged with Lubaloy or some other 
copper-coated shot, for this kind of shot stops 
most of the leading. Why not try this shot?— 
C.. a, 


Light Gun Has Hard Kick 


Question: I have a shotgun that weighs 414 
lb. It has a 26-in. barrel with a full choke. It is 
a bolt-action 12 gauge, and has an excellent pat- 
tern at all ranges up to 70 yd., and sometimes 
beyond that, if the shells are powerful enough. 
The main trouble that I have with the gun is 
that it has a terrific kick. I have often said that 
it “kills on both ends.”’ I have been using Rem- 
ington Arrow Express shells and don’t want to 
change. Will you please tell me how I can re- 
duce the recoil of my gun without affecting its 
eficiency or balance?—G. J., Wis. 


Answer: You can’t reduce the recoil and at 
the same time use that shell, which demands a 
shotgun weighing at least 714 lb. The only load 
you could use in the gun and not be kicked is 
one throwing no more than 1 oz. of shot, backed 
by 234 drams of powder.—C. A. 


Even-number Shot 


Question: I recently read that if No. 6 shot 
patterned well in your gun, you should use only 
even-number shot, but if it patterned well with 
5's you should use the uneven sizes only. If 
there is a difference between even and uneven 
sizes of shot, what is it, and how does it affect 
the pattern?—P. F. L., Utah. 


Answer: The theory is just wise foolish- 
ness, I think. Occasionally there is some size 
of shot that does better in a shotgun than any 
other size, but if that size happens to be an even 
number it doesn’t follow that all the other even 
numbers will do well, and all the odd numbers 
poorly. Shotguns might more properly be clas- 
sified as shooting big shot well (Nos. 5 to 2, or 
BB) and those which shoot small shot well. The 
difference is due to the amount and shape of the 
choke. If there is a rule, it is that small shot 
require more choke in a barrel than large shot, 
and the barrel that shoots No. 7% shot well, 
may be an overchoke for No. 4 shot. It is easy 
to get too much choke in a barrel for large shot. 
For example, an Ithaca Magnum that I tried 
shot an extremely good pattern with No, 3 shot, 
and a poor pattern with BB’s.—C. A. 


Long-Range Shotgun 


Question: I am contemplating the purchase 
f a shotgun. What type of gun would you pre- 
fer for wild turkey, geese, and possibly ducks? 
I would like advice as to the length of the barrel, 
gauge, choke, and whether you would use pump, 
iouble, or single-shot gun.—S. E. H. 


Answer: For your special purpose of shoot- 
ng geese, wild turkey and ducks, I'd take the 
Winchester 12 gauge Magnum, in a Model 12 

imp gun. This gun, which recently appeared 

1 the market, handles a 3-in. shell, though 234- 
n. cases can be used when desired. The load is 
+ drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot. The gun, 
vith shells in it, weighs close to 9 lb. It is 
uaranteed to be effective on waterfowl at 60 
d., and I do not doubt that it will be. It looks 
ery much like the ordinary Winchester pump 
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gun, but the frame is a little longer and the 
barrel a trifle heavier. The barrel is 32 in. but 
a 30-in. barrel can be had if desired. This should 
be the best long-range repeating shotgun now 
made or that has been made.—C. A. 


Extra-Length Barrels 


Question: I would like to know if a 36-in. 
barrel in 12 gauge will shoot farther than a 30-in. 
barrel. Also, is a modified choke better than a 
full choke for shooting coarse shot, such as Nos. 
1 and 2, and BB’s?—C. J. F., Minn. 

Answer: Barrels longer than 32 in. have lit- 
tle advantage, unless the bore is larger than 12, 
and the load very heavy. As a rule, a full- 
choked gun doesn’t handle big shot so well as if 
it were modified to some extent. If, when the 
gun is made, it is specified that the gun is to be 
used with large shot, the factory will take care 
of the boring. If you don’t include such speci- 
fications in your order, about a three-quarter 
choke is best. It is easy to have a gun over- 
choked for large shot.—C. A. 


Advantages of 16 Gauge 


Question: I've heard a number of arguments 
about the merits of 12 gauge guns as compared 
with 16 gauge. Recently I was told that a 16 
has more ability in getting distance than a 12 
gauge, but that it will not shoot as large a pat- 
tern. I would like to know if this is true.— 
Ww. 7, Pa 


Answer: The 16 gauge shoots just as wide a 
pattern as a 12 gauge. It will not kill quite so 
far. Where the 12 gauge kills at 50 yd., the 16 
will fall short 2 or 3 yd. The advantage of the 
16 is that it is a lighter gun, that is, if both the 
12 and the 16 being compared are standard. For 
duck shooting, I’d prefer the 12 gauge, while, for 
upland shooting, I'd take the 16. In my opinion, 
the 16 is a better all-round gun.—C. A. 


Recoil of 10 Gauge Magnum 


Question: I am _ considering ordering an 
Ithaca 10 gauge Magnum, and would like you to 
tell me if you think the recoil of this gun is 
heavy. I did not mind the recoil of the 10 
gauge L. C. Smith I formerly used. Are there 
any drawbacks to this Magnum except its 
weight?—R. H. A., Ont. 

Answer: Recoil is pretty heavy with the 
Magnum, if you are sensitive to it. This recoil, 
however, is more of a push than a sharp prod. 
If I got another one of these guns myself I'd in 
sist on one with 34-in. barrels, and weighing 
11% lb. The longer the barrels, the less kick, 
the less noise, and probably the better balance 
The gun should be stocked to order with a heavy 
stock, and butt plate 6 in. by 134 in. wide. One 
barrel might be three quarter choke, and still 
kill well at 75 yd., or both can be full choke, if 
you like, and should be good for 80 yd. with 2 
oz. of No, 3 shot.—C. A. 


New Barrel or Small Shot? 


Question: I have a Remington Model 17, 20 
gauge pump gun with 30-in. full-choke barrel. I 
had used the gun on ducks, and intended to get 
a second barrel for other birds. When I inquired 
about another barrel at the store where I had 
bought the gun, I was advised not to get an- 
other barrel, but to use No. 9 shot with my pres- 
ent bore. I was in California last year, and, due 
to the closed season on quail and my absence 
during the dove season, I did not have a chance 
to try out their advice. Consequently, I am still 
wondering whether or not to get another barrel 
for doves and quail.—W,. D. S., District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Answer: I think the store gave you poor ad- 
vice. I don’t like No. 9 shot except for skeet 
and snipe. On quail, shot of that size would put 
too many small pellets into the bird for it to 
be fit to eat. On California quail, which are 
wilder, most of the birds hit with No. 9’s would 
be lost. Now that you have one barrel for hard 
shooting on game such as ducks, I'd get a sec 
ond barrel 26 in. long, improved-cylinder, unless 
I intended to do mixed shooting during the day. 
In that case, the barrel might be choked a bit, 
say 50 or 55 percent patterns, which would make 
it better for the purpose.—C. A. 
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Buckhorn 
.22 Rifles 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Division of Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. C-3, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Please send free illustrated folder showing 
Frank Buck and new STEVENS Buckhorn Rifles. 
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See one of these Buckhorn 


Move the plate of the rear 
peep sight to seat each of 
the 3 sizes of aperture open- 
ings. Remove the front sight 
hood. Slip the 3 inserts in 
place. Try out the 18 sight- 
ing combinations that give 
you everything for small 


Note the broad forearm with 
handsome black tip like that 
of a custom-built rifle. Note 
the large receiver, and long, 
heavy bolt with positive ex- 
tractor and ejector built in. 
Note the large, well-shaped 
stock with rubber butt-plate. 
Remember that the barrel 
has the fine accuracy for 
is famous. 
And then look at the price! 
You'll see why Frank Buck, 
world famous wild animal 
collector, calls this “The 
finest .22 rifle I ever used.” 


No. 056 6 Shot Repeater 


STEVENS 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 


GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.1S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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WILLIAM JACKSON, Editor 











Sprucing Up an Old 


IMPLE, inexpensive items 

S of equipment that not only 

improve the appearance 

of the small boat but add to its useful- 
ness may easily be made by the owner. 


SMALL TOUCHES 
IMPROVE LOOKS 


SS ee” | f CS 
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Boats having outworn equipment and 


, Streamlined ports, 
characterless paint can, at moderate cost, 


and, below, a raked 





be refinished and equipped to emphasize 
their attractive features and increase 


windshield, and a 





metal cutwater are 
simple to make and 
add greatly to the 
appearance as well 
as the comfort of 
any style of boat 


their comfort. 

A new paint job of well-chosen, con- 
trasting colors will transform a faded, 
dingy craft into a thing of beauty. For 
outboards, inboard runabouts, and small 
sailboats, bright colors can be used ef- 
fectively. White sides, with red or green 
bottoms, are customary and always good, 
but, for contrast, such a combination as 










\a"«'4" RABBET ON ke BRASS PLATE 
TWO SIDES _— WITH BENT 
7 LUGS HOLDING 
GLASS 

es 


black sides with a red or green bottom, 
and a contrasting boot-topping of white 
is very striking. Cream sides, with a 
green bottom, form another pleasing 
color contrast. For both large and small 
craft, such combinations as gray sides 
with red or blue bottoms are effective, 
while reds, yellows, and greens make at- 
tractive combinations for smaller boats, 
such as outboards and sailboats. Decks 
painted such appropriate colors as buff, 
grays, and greens also look well in com- 
bination with contrasting sides. A sharp- 
ly delineated water line makes a work- 
manlike job. For a permanent, sharp 
water line, tack a batten to the sides, and, 
using it as a guide, scribe a line into the 
hull with the sharpened end of a file. The 
bottom and top finishes meet at the line. 
For a neat contrast, a boot top is attrac- 
tive. This is a line of white or other con- 
trasting color, 1 in. to 1% in. wide, par- 
allel to and just above the waterline. 

To obtain a smooth finish, the founda- 
tion for the paint coats should be care- 
fully prepared. No paint job can be made 
to look well over a rough, cracked sur- A 
face. Paint in poor condition should be Zaz 
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Here are three other improvements, motor ventilators, rub rails, and a white boot-top 
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removed with paint remover or a blow 
torch. The surface should be sanded 
smooth, and all gouged and scuffed areas 
filled with composition wood. Seams 
should be filled with a seam composition 
made of one part whiting to two parts 
white lead. The seams should then be 
sanded smooth to receive the paint. The 
finished appearance depends upon the 
degree of care exercised at the start. 

Apply paint in thin, even coats. Select 
a warm dry day to do it. Standard- 
brand, reliable marine finishes are far 
superior to house paints for boats, and 
heavy spar varnish of good quality is to 
be preferred to other types. 

For outboards and inboards alike, a 
rakish windshield gives the craft a look 
of distinction and protects the occupants 
from flying spray. The center post is 
made of a 1%-in.-square piece of oak, 
mahogany, or other hard wood. This is 
rabbeted for glass and braced at an an- 
gle with a piece of *-in.-diameter brass 
or copper pipe. The ends of the pipe are 
flattened, drilled, and countersunk, for 
screwing to the post and deck with 1-in 
No. 8 flathead screws. The post should 
be fastened from the underside of the 
deck. 

Automobile plate glass, obtainable 
from any dealer in used-car parts, is 
used. Before cutting the glass, make a 
cardboard template, or pattern, to fit the 
deck and post rabbets at the desired 
angle. Transfer the pattern to the glass, 
and have the cut edges ground smooth 
Secure the bottom of the glass with wind- 
shield rubber obtainable from any auto- 
mobile supply store. Screw or nail the 
rubber to the deck, and cement the glass 
in place with waterproof glue. A piece 
of 1/16-in. metal, drilled and fastened to 
the top of post, holds the edges of the 
glass in the rabbets. 

Attractive ventilators for the engine 
compartments of small craft are made 
from 1/16-in. sheet copper or brass. 
These are drilled, countersunk, and at- 
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PIONEER MFG. CO. 


STAR METAL BOATS 





— vi 


Non-Sinkable, Safe, Economical 


A complete line of better built row boats and 
utboard motor boats in flat bottom, Vee bottom 
d semi-round bottom types. Best quality at 
Catalog Free. Write today. 


an 
ywest prices. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
N. Cottage Ave., Dept. O, Goshen, Ind. 


Pioneer Non- Sinkable Boats. 


Ane TE TELY 


No Work, Upkeep 
or Worry 
Pioneer Boats are 
Always Ready to Use. 
PIONEER HAS A BOAT 
FOR EVERY NEED. 
12 Models in 34 Sizes 
ROW BOATS - SAILBOATS - FISHING BOATS 
HUNTING BOATS - OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 
Pioneer Boats are used by leading Summer Camps 
Low in Price—High in Quality 
Write TODAY for PIONEER'S Yardstick-of-Value Catalog 
307 Perry Street 
Middlebury, Indiana 












FOLDING 





repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; eafe for family; all sizes; 1 inkable, stronger than wood; 

S. and foreign vern ste. Awarded First Prise at 
Chieago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SIMPLIFIED 


Astronomy 
for Amateurs 


This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the wonders 
of the heavens, clearly 
explains the chief prin- 
ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli- 
cations, by means of 
simple “‘stunts’’, or ex- 
periments, using every- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow’’, or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 


to handle. no leaks 
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Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma- 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make 
a sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 


Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
grams for making and mounting your own astro- 
nomical telescope. 


192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don't hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be sure 
it is as genuine as such a book can be made. You 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage 
when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fasc inating | hobby. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post- 
an $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
If dissatisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days 
ind you will refund my money If you prefer to pay now, 
nd $1.00 with order.) 3-36 


Street 


City State 
(Orders from outside U.S. must be accompanied by $1. 00. ) 
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tached with *-in. No. 6 flathead screws. 
Cut a rectangular hole immediately un- 
der the ventilator for free access of air. 
For thorough ventilation, attach four to 
each side, two facing forward and two 
aft. When finished and before attaching, 
the appearance of the ventilators can be 
improved considerably by plating 

A metal cutwater looks smart on any 
boat. This is easily made from two pieces 
of 1/16-in. sheet copper or brass. The ex- 
act pattern for the two pieces is obtained 
by placing a piece of cardboard along- 
side the bow and marking to shape. 
Place the shaped cardboard on the metal, 
which is cut to size. As the metal pieces 
fit at varying angles, it will be necessary 
to make wood patterns to hold them 
while being fastened together. Fit the 
wood patterns at the bow, at the bottom, 
and midway. Lay the metal pieces in the 
blocks and solder together from the in- 


side. Drill and countersink for No. 8 
flathead screws, 2 in. apart. The cut- 
water should extend 6 in. to 2 ft. below 


the water line. Polishing or plating will 
brighten it. A shaped metal piece, 
tened to the top of the cutwater on the 
deck, will add a finishing touch. 

Pieces of 1/16-in.-thick copper or brass, 
plated or polished, and shaped to form 
streamlines, add a modern touch to the 
ports. These pieces should be drilled and 
countersunk for l-in. No. 8 flathead 
screws. 

Rub rails may be attached to the 
of any boat. They protect the sides from 
damage at the turn of the bilge, look 
well, and prevent excessive spray from 
entering the cockpit. Made of 1'%-in. oak, 
ash, mahogany, or other hard wood, they 
should taper from 1 in. forward to 2% 
in. aft. Locate these rails above the 
loaded water line, and attach with screws 
or bolts from the inside. Half-round 
brass stripping, polished or plated and 
screwed to the edges, will protect them. 

A dashboard, mounted inside the hull 
with an automobile instrument panel 
built in, lends an attractive touch to the 
interior. A clock may be substituted for 
the speedometer. All controls and dials, 
such as choke, gas, spark, oil pressure, 
water speedometer and _ tachometer, 
should be grouped for easy access. 

Simple, effective, and easily made of 
inexpensive materials is a steering gear 
of the drag-link type. Having surer ac- 
tion and greater dependability, it is su- 
perior to steering gears of the pulley- 
and-cable type. A steering wheel can be 
purchased from any used-car dealer. 

The rudder-control lever is a regular 
tiller arm, attached to the rudder post. 
The drag link is welded to a short length 
of %-in-diameter pipe, the opposite end 
being flattened and drilled for the swivel 
bolt by which the drag link is attached 
to the tiller arm. 

After a few years’ use, the fittings and 
equipment on the average boat become 
dingy and tarnished from exposure. Re- 
plating in nickel or chromium (prefera- 
bly the latter) will restore a gleaming 
surface.- Jackson. 
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Adapting automobile steering to the boat 


THE NEW 


THOR 


STURDY ano 


5-8 SP - 1 o 
SINGLE or TWIN 


Rustproof Finish 

Bronze Weedless Propeller 
Robot Steering 
Troublefree Simplicity 
Easy Starting 

Trolling Speed Cooling 
Ruggedness 


See the 1936 THOR Before 
You Buy Your Outboard. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
THOR HANSEN Pres. CEDARBURG WIS 




















Better Built 
Lower Prices 








Canoes 

$54 
and up 
All popular models, 
trong and durable. 





canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$42 
andu 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices 


Out- 
board 
Boats 
$42 
= OATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
MPSON B 
ON PRAY. RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 


Today’s five most popular 
models at money-saving prices 











12 ft. OLYMPIC . . $140 
15% ft. SNIPE .. $185 
16 ft. COMET. . . $215 
16 ft. 1LYACUB . . $225 
18 ft. SEAGULL . . $345 


These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 


oagmee — SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Pi e state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (84) 
~ TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—_—_—_—__— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


218 Ann St Write to 118 Elm St 
PESHTIGO, WIS. tither Place CORTLAND, socal 








for fishermen—tourists—cottage owners 
models. 


Built by experts since 1890, 
and general usage. Portable forans canvas or plywoc 


Light, safe, durable, snagproof and | roof. Carry on shoulder oF 
running board. Set 7p ready for use ry 5 minutes, or less. Sui 
for outboard motors. Used by Government Engineers on Savoie work. 


Also new 1936 solid built cypress row boats and 
shallow draft Utility-Pish boat with inboard engine. 
Write for FREE \iterature and MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 4 
THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 


32 Spruce St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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Built and braced 


to bear hard use 





You don’t have to baby an Old Town Boat. 
It’s capable of looking out for itself. Rough 
and tumble usage at the family camp. Winters 
out of water. Heavy motors and high speeds. 
These can’t faze it. Old Town Boats are inex- 
pensive to buy and up-keep is minimum! 
Camp is not camp without a boat. Find 
out how easy it is to have an Old Town Boat. 
There are open-deck models for sport, spon- 
son models for perfect safety, and big, fast 
seaworthy types for family use. Write for a 
free catalog showing the Old Town fleet. In- 
cluding rowboats, dinghies, and all kinds 
of canoes. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
3 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 
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Home! 
— 
MEAD 5 EAD'S complete cut-to-fit KI 
: YAK Kit easily assembled for 
GLIDERS pleasure or profit! Can't sink. Po 
table. Seaworthy Light . 
15 S. Market Fast. Highest quality. Low cost 
(pens a new world of sport for you 
Dept. 0-3, both in sailing, paddling. Rush 1x 
for ustrated folder 6 Paddle 
CHICAGO now given with Ki-Yak—Aurry/ 
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EW MEAD Ki-YAK 











Ps KEEP cushions, blankets, and other 
gear placed on a boat seat from roll- 
ing off and getting dirty or wet, cut two 
strips from an automobile inner-tube, 
and stretch them diagonally across the 
seat. Tack them at the corners of the 
seat. When not being used, the straps 
will not prevent a person from sitting 
on the seat. Gear held down by the 
straps will not fall off, even when the 
boat rolls heavily.—E. J. Novak, Neb. 


Carrying Boat on Trailer 


O TRANSPORT a boat on a trailer, 

place a large burlap sack, about two- 
thirds filled with sawdust, at each end 
of the trailer bottom, and rest the boat 
on them. If your trailer has sideboards, 
nail the ends of four short boards to the 
middle of the floor, letting the other 
ends extend over the sideboards, two on 
each side, to form a V. With this cradle 


. Answers tg 


Pedal Power 


Question: A couple of years ago I built a 
rowboat of three-ply fir, panel wood, %-in. 
thick. It was 10 ft. long and was light enough 
for me to lift it easily on and off the roof of 
my car. 

I do most of my fishing alone, not from choice, 
but of necessity, and I needed a boat that I 
could handle alone when it was out of water. 

Now fishing alone, I had to propel the boat 
at the same time I was fishing. With oars or 
a paddle, this was rather awkward, particularly 
when trolling or casting to the shore line. In 
order to do away with this, I worked up a pad- 
dle-wheel contraption, worked with pedals. I 
have thought of revising the rig to use a pro- 
peller instead of a paddle wheel. I had planned 
to use the ring-and-pinion gear from an auto- 
mobile differential, to convert the oscillatory 
pedal motion into a rotary one at right angles 
to the plane of the pedals. 

I want some advice on the size and pitch of 
the propeller that would be best suited for this 
job. I intend to cut the prop from 12 or 16 
gauge sheet metal and twist the blades to the de- 
sired pitch. The boat is very light, weighing 
less than 50 lb. empty, and would not weigh 
much over 200 lb. loaded.—E. F. D., Ohio. 

Answer: About the best propeller for your 
pedal-operated boat is one 12 in. in diameter 
and of a pitch that will not cause undue exer- 
tion. This can best be arrived at by experiment. 
A propeller from an old outboard motor would 
function quite well. Seems to me that your idea 
for operating this craft by pedals is quite feasi- 
ble, although the action is not smooth and con- 
stant. Some time ago I saw an outfit like this, 
only the boat was run by an electric starter 
from an automobile. This was connected direct 
to an old outboard propeller. The speed was 
about 8 miles an hour. This of course could be 
controlled by a rheostat. A regular 6-volt bat- 





Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL } 


NKS ACCEPTED 


use four, partially filled sacks. To fasten 
the boat down, use old inner tubes, tying 
a rope to each. Place the doubled tube 
over the top of the boat, pass the rope 
under the trailer, up the other side, and 
tie it to the tube. The sacks will serve 
also for carrying a light boat on top of 
a closed automobile—R. G. McLellan, 
Alberta. 


Outboard-Motor Cover 


OR several years I have used a drum- 

type, automobile-tire cover as a cover 
for my outboard motor. It is water- 
proof, there are no strings to be tied, as 
the drum-type cover has a spring sewed 
in the lower edge, making it fit snugly 
on the largest or smallest motor. A 
cover of this kind is inexpensive, and 
can be bought almost anywhere.—Deane 
Smith, Ohio. 





oating Fans - 


tery furnished power. A rig such as this would 
obviate foot power and provide a constant, 
smooth pace. 

It is not my intention to discourage anything 
of this nature, but a small outboard motor would 
furnish the best means of trolling. The motor 
could be equipped with a trolling plate, reduc- 
ing the speed to as low as %4 mile an hour. Good 
motors of small power may be purchased very 
reasonably now, and an outboard in the end 
would be the most practical and economical 
means of water transportation. —W. J. 


Canoe or Kayak 
Question: A friend and myself contemplate 
purchasing a second-hand canoe. We have heard 
a good deal about kayaks which we probably 
could buy at about the same price as a second- 
hand canoe. Now, that constitutes our problem 
—kayak or canoe?—H. S., Mass. 


Answer: Opinions may vary as to the com- 
parative merits of the kayak and canoe but for 


is the better choice; especially for camping 
trips, and rough use. The kayak is light in 
weight, easily handled, and easily paddled. On 
the other hand, a canoe isn’t much heavier and 
it can be easily transported and portaged if nec- 
essary. Canoes paddle with the minimum of ex- 
ertion and they will withstand more abuse than 
the kayak. A canoe can be patched if it strikes 
submerged objects. The thin wood planking 
will keep water from entering, but, when the 
kayak strikes a snag, the boat immediately fills, 
because there isn’t any backing behind the cloth 
covering. A well-made canoe will outlast a ka- 
yak, and, will carry more weight. The kayak 
must be handled more carefully. All in all, the 
kayak is an excellent craft when used on open 
water, such as lakes, or when the utmost in 
light weight and portability is desired, but, for 
all-around use, the canoe is better.—W 
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Right Up to the Minute! 


Here are simple, enjoyable, helpful handbooks for the Sportsman. EVERY BOOK 


NEW from cover to cover—never before published—written for that vast majority 
who love to shoot or who go on occasional hunting and fishing trips—all the techni- 
cal knowledge such a man needs is here presented in simplified, usable form, for 
immediate application. Profusely illustrated, made clear by instructive diagram 
drawings wherever helpful, and written in plain words, they will multiply the joys 
of camp and trail. Sturdily bound in cloth, about 200 pages each, $2.00 per volume. 
Other new titles will be added from time to time. 


THE HUNTING DOG. Its Training and 
Care. Concise, practical directions for 
the amateur, presenting the tried and 
tested methods of successful dog experts. 
Covers proper care of your dog, feeding, 
treatment of illnesses, training for field 
and show. Fully illustrated, strong, cloth 
binding. $2.00 


DOCTORING IN THE WOODS. What to 
have handy for sickness and injury in 
the woods. Emergency treatment for 
unexpected wounds, accidents and ill- 
nesses that may prove serious without 
these horse-sense directions. Fully illus- 
trated, strong cloth binding. $2.00 


THE CAMP COOK BOOK. What food to 
take along, depending upon the size of 
your party and duration of trip. How to 
get the best camp fire results from fish 
and game taken in the wilds. Complete, 
practical recipes and easy-to-follow di- 
rections. Fully illustrated, strong cloth 
binding. $2.00. 


OUTFITTING THE FISHERMAN. Sound ad- 
vice from an old hand on how to equip 
yourself to get the most out of fresh 
water fishing. Complete details about the 
best tackle and its proper use for every 
leading type of lake and stream game 
fish. Fully illustrated, strong cloth bind- 
ing. $2.00. 


AMATEUR GUNSMITH. Directionsand dia- 
grams for the care and repair of guns 
and pistols. Covers barrels, action, 
stocks, sights, ete. Fully illustrated, 
strong cloth binding. $2.00. 


RIFLES AND MARKSMANSHIP. A hand- 
book of all-round practical instruction 
for the average man in the special use 


MONEY BACK 


Just clip and mail the 
coupon. Books will ar- 
rive C. O. D. Pay post- 
man $2.00 per book plus 
a few cents postage. 
Money back if not 
satisfied. 
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SEND NO MONEY NOW 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me the books checked below. 


(J) The Camp Cook Boot 
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and purpose of the various types of rifles 
and ammunition. With elementary dia- 
gramatic hints and directions for target 
shooting, wingshooting, running shots, 
how to sight-in firearms, etc. Fully illus- 
trated, strong cloth binding. $2.00. 


HOW TO “HIT” WITH THE SHOTGUN. 
Hints and helps made plain through 
words and diagrams that will improve 
your score at skeet, traps, or in the field. 
Adequate, technical information about 
guns, charges, etc. is presented in inter- 
esting, understandable, everyday lan- 
guage. Fully illustrated, strong cloth 
binding. $2.00. 


SMALL ARMS SHOOTING. A pistol and 
revolver handbook providing in plain 
language all the technical information 
the average man should have, plus prac- 
tical directions for shooting practice, in- 
valuable to all whose profession or rec- 
reation makes good marksmanship vital- 
ly important. Fully illustrated, strong 
cloth binding. $2.00. 


THE SALT WATER ANGLER. A handbook 
for the enthusiastic beginner, or the vet- 
eran. Habits, characteristics, and locale 
of big game fish. Covers tackle, equip- 
ment and methods necessary to success 
with tuna, marlin, broodbill, tarpon, 
sailfish, wahoo, etc. Fully illustrated, 
strong cloth binding. $2.00. 


TRACKING GAME. How to identify tracks 
of wild game indigenous to the United 
States. How to properly follow tracks. 
What tells whether quarry is wounded, 
running, walking, dragging, etc. Inval- 
uable aid to successful hunting of bird 
and beast. Numerous diagrams make in- 
structions clear and easy to follow. Fully 
illustrated, strong cloth binding. $2.00. 
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Bean’s Fishing Shoe 


A new crepe soled s e for early Ig at fishing, stre um 
fishing, wet wading ar ~ early fall hunting. Weight only 
33 ounces per pair. Top specially waterproof treated 


1z. brown duck, leath 
er trimmed, that will not 
grow hard from wetting 
= imp same high quality 
s used in our Maine 
Hi unting Shoe. Lowest 
and most practi- 
all around shoe we 
ever made 


















PRICES: 
10", $3.20; 12'', $3.85 
Postpaid 
Shoe may be returned 
for full eredit after one 


ek wear if not abso 


Spring 
eady March 1 


BEAN, Inc. 
174 Main St. 
Freeport, 

Maine 
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Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu 
sive new process. Bigger, better, quicker 








crops More money for you! 
Enormous new demand. We buy B00, 
mushrooms Write for book 


Tat, 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM / 77 


INDUSTRIES, LTD., Dent. 538, Toronto, Ont. 


Fishing Facts | by Sheridan R. Jones. 


A bed-rock discussion of fishing methods and 
the use and care of tackle. Pole and line fish- 
ing, skittering, trolling, trot-line fishing, ice 
fishing, bait and fly casting are represented 
The chapter on “Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks 
about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft- 
shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the 
best-known fresh water fish, from suckers to 
salmon, are described separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how 
to land them. 90 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. ; 4 
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to the Dogs 


the job in a somewhat forlorn way, dis- 


(Continued from page 33) 
| 
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the program was easy enough, but get- 
ting her to work in close was another 
matter. We used to take her out in the 
car and, because she was then too small 
to run with us, we would leave her until 
we returned. 

One day, we let the setters out but 
ailed to latch the car door. When half- 
way across the fields, we saw the door 
give away before the puppy’s frenzied 
scratching, and Bonnie Doon fell out on 
her nose. She picked herself up, and 
dashed after us. On the way she ran into 
a large covey of quail which exploded all 
about her. Startled by the roar of the 
flushing birds, the pup put the stump of 
her spotted tail between her legs and 
fled back to the car. 

Though she overcame her fright when 
she grew larger, the effort to make her 
work in close failed dismally. Her one 
ambition seemed to be to hunt with the 
larger dogs, whose points she would con- 
sistently spoil. She steadfastly refused 
to remain at heel when game was in the 
vicinity and, although she did succeed in 
finding a few wounded birds the setters 
had passed up, she never reformed. 

The final blow to my patience came 
while I was alone at home one afternoon. 
I had grown accustomed to the sound of 
Bonnie Doon’s gnawing on my slippers 


or even on the legs of the mahogany 
chairs. The racket this afternoon was 
different, a queer, regular, bumping noise 


on the stairs. Investigating, I found Bon- 
nie Doon, her head wedged tightly in a 
large jar of homemade jam, ascending 
the stairs tail foremost. The jam, oozing 
out between the neck of the jar and her 
shoulder, had left a sticky trail across 
the house. The jar resisted all my ef- 
forts to remove it, and there was danger 
that the puppy might smother or stran- 
gle. At this critical moment, my husband 
appeared. By liberal applications of liquid 
soap and main strength, he finally suc- 
ceeded in liberating the pup. Any linger- 
ing hope that I might train her to take 
the place of my deerhound was dispelled 
by a fatal attack of distemper. 

My present hopes of finding a substi- 
tute are embodied in Sam, a black-and- 
white setter who, in some ways, is the 
most remarkable of the beasts that have 
borne fleas to our fireside. My feelings 
toward Sam are a queer mixture of deep 
loathing and intense admiration. He is 
clumsy and a complete boor, yet his sense 
of humor and superb work in the field 
commend him. His intelligence is keen, 
his wit Rabelaisian. Some day I hope to 
win my husband’s esteem as completely 
as Sam has won it. Not, of course, by 
the same means. 


F GIGANTIC stature, Sam tips the 

scales at sixty-nine pounds in hunt- 
ing trim. He has the deep-hawed eye of 
a Saint Bernard but, beneath those 
drooping upper lids, there lurks a spark 
of malevolent humor that is a constant 
source of surprise. His abnormally long 
tail, inherited from his great ancestor 
Eugene M, he carries grotesquely, the tip 
curling sideways as if he had neither the 
strength nor the enthusiasm to straight- 
en it, even on point. Self-willed, he hunts 
where and how he pleases, charging 
through a woodcock cover like an irate 
bull, hewing a straight line through 
brush and bracken. Still he rarely misses 
a bird. If called back to hunt a cover 
more systematically, he ambles about 


dain and disgust in every condescending 
movement. 

When we're hunting grouse, we attach | 
a silver bell to Sam’s collar. A cessation | 
of the tinkle tells us he’s on point and 
we hurry up cautiously. If we have dif- 
ficulty locating him, Sam invariably gives 
his bell another shake, which he repeats 
at increasingly brief intervals till we 
find him. 

Possessing that rare faculty of being 
able, apparently, to charm birds, he de- 
lights in exercising it. We can tell when 
he’s close to a woodcock or quail by the 
angle of his head. If he points in a half 
circle, his gaze directed at his front feet, 
you may be sure the bird is but a few 
inches from his nose. On several occa- 
sions, my husband has been able to creep 
softly forward and lift the bird un- 
harmed from the ground. Once or twice 
Sam has saved him the trouble by bring- 
ing in the bird himself. 

In Sam’s repertoire of outlandish cus- 
toms is his habit of greeting us in the 
morning—a sudden grip on the rear of 
my dress or my husband's pants, accom- 
panied by deep, throaty growls, and a vio- 
lent wagging of the tail. We can’t, of 
course, see the wagging tail, but we do 
hear the menacing growls as we care- 
fully detach our threatened garments 
from those playful fangs. 


W*. HAD a cook whose culinary skill 
was far more pleasing than her dis- 
position. One morning the silence of the 
house was shattered by Ellen’s screams, 
supported by an undertone of deep 
growls. Rising in a mighty crescendo the 
duet reached a climax in a crash of 
breaking dishes. Sam, we discovered, 
had entered the house in some way and 
sought to ingratiate himself with the 
cook by sneaking up behind her, while 
she was carrying a tray of dishes, and 
seizing her dress and a portion of Ellen 
herself in his capacious jaws. Ellen left 
that afternoon. 

Sam’s ability in learning tricks is be- 
wildering. On a Palm Sunday, our aus- 
tere and dignified rector accepted our in- 
vitation to dine. As the rector bowed his 
head to invoke the blessing, I noticed for 
the first time the huge form of Sam, sit- 
ting on a low stool at my husband’s side. 
On a plate in front of the dog, reposed a 
large slice of slightly cooked beef liver. 
At the opening words of the blessing, Sam 
bowed his head so low that his long, 
black ears shrouded his nose. Then at 
the sound of the rector’s, “Amen,” Sam 
lifted his head and gobbled the liver. A 
look of horror shadowed the rector’s face 
but a smile was soon struggling at the 
corners of his mouth. Finally he burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

In the field, however, there is no trace 
of humor in the great dog. During au- 
tumn days, when the hills are like a far- 
flung tapestry of blended color, and 
fleecy clouds drift in a sky of rarest blue, 
and the exhilarating air makes you 
thankful to be alive, admiration over- 
powers me as I see the intent form of 
Sam rigid on point. The petty annoy- 
ances of his Gargantuan antics are 
swept away. Sam’s method of handling 
a wily, old grouse, or his circumvention 
of a pheasant in a field of briers, makes 
me wonder. Over me steals the realiza- 
tion that no deerhound ever born could 
compare with Sam in the hunting field. 
Besides, we don’t wear armor any more. 


— 
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old and “sot in your 

ways,” with certain 
moss-grown preju- 
dices about this, that, 
and the other thing 
connected with dogs 
in general and gun 
dogs in particular, 
Old Dr. Duncan is 
here to prescribe the 
remedy —a cure-all 
for the know-it-all who thinks he’s the 
logical successor to the legendary Sheriff 
of Nottingham, who said he’d never as 
yet made one mistake but would like to 
for variety’s sake. 

My prescription will clean the cobwehs 
from your mental attic, give a few of 
your threadbare theories a good over- 
hauling and dry cleaning, and put you 
right back where you were 40 years ago, 
when you were a beginner and knew you 
had a lot to learn. 

This remarkable remedy, ladies and 
gentlemen, is simply this: Take a job as 
editor of the dog department of a live, 
up-to-date sporting magazine. Before the 
ink on your first salary check is thor- 
oughly dry, letters from interested and 
intelligent readers will begin to pour in 
and your smug self-confidence begin to 
ooze out. You will suddenly realize that 
some of your pet notions came over on 
the Mayflower and never should have 
been allowed to land. You agree with the 
famous humorist of a bygone day who 
said, “It’s a darn sight better not to know 
so much than to know so many things 
that ain’t so.” 

All of which is merely leading up to the 
fact that we dyed-in-the-wool sportin,- 
dog men are sometimes prone to mini- 
mize the practical value of some of the 
other breeds when given a chance to 
strut their stuff afield. We’ve all heard 
of Airedales, for example, whose owners 
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In England, a common 
pig was taught to point 


WILLIAM CARY DUNCAN 





claimed they could do 
a bang-up job on quail 
or grouse, or collies 
that could and would 
locate and point feath- 
ered game in orthodox 
pointer and setter fash- 
ion. Perhaps we've 
greeted these fantastic 
tales with disbelief and 
ridicule, but I’ve come 
to believe it’s safer to 
consider them with an 
open mind. 

We should remember 
Slut, the famous “point- 
ing pig’ of two cen- 
turiesago. The accounts 
of this remarkable 
sow’s ability in locat- 
ing and handling par- 
tridge in England are 
authentic history, sat- 
isfactorily vouched for 
by reliable writers, and 
must be accepted as 
true. Surely, if a com- 
mon barnyard hog can 
be made into a “bird 
dog,” even the canine 
breed least suspected of having sporting 
blood has a chance. The next time a dot- 
ing master or mistress tells me a Peke or 
great Dane is poison on pheasants, I 
may be politely skeptical, but I shall not 
explode in raucous guffaws. 

Take the small terriers, for instance. 
Most of us know these little game cocks 
come from an ancestry that has been 
bred for generations to hunt furred 
game, but how many of us realize that 
many of the ultrarefined specimens we 
see in the show rings of today have lost 
little of their inbred love for the chase 
and still less of the gameness that made 
their great-great-great-granddaddies a 
synonym for pluck? I know an under- 
sized wire-haired 
terrier bitch, a 
granddaughter of 
Champion Barring- 
ton Bridegroom and 
bred from the bluest 
of bench-show blood, 
that is a veritable 
little demon when 
it comes to killing a 
woodchuck twice 
her weight or going 
to earth to tackle a 
fox 4 or 5 ft. under- 
ground in the inky 
blackness of his den. 
And I doubt that 
her case is in any 
way unusual. I have 
an idea almost any 
well-bred terrier, if 
given the opportun- 
ity, would go and do 
likewise. This same 
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She grabbed the bunny without missing a stride, ran full tilt 
to the car, which was parked along the trail, and jumped in 


bitch will trail grouse and pheasants—and 
takes to it like a duck to water. 

This brings me to an interesting letter 
from Lieutenant of Police Cyrus C. John- 
son, in Van Nuys, Cal. His story is so 
amusingly told that I want you to read 
it. He writes in part: 

“About three years ago my wife 
brought home a funny, fat, frowsy-look- 
ing puppy with a big head and a caver- 
nous mouth like Joe E. Brown's, decorat- 
ed with the wickedest-looking set of 
teeth I’ve ever seen except on a cross- 
cut saw. The ridiculous little beast’s legs 
were the stumpiest of stumps, and fin- 
ished off with huge, ungainly paws. She 
was, and still is, as the old wheeze has it, 
about two dogs long and half a dog high. 
A bristly, white coat covered her from 
the tip of her ever-wagging tail to the 
place where her button of a nose stood 
out like a cork from a well-used bottle of 
shoeblacking. Large, intelligent eyes 
peered at me from beneath the bushy 
thatch of her forehead with a challeng- 
ing, impish expression of utter and in- 
curable deviltry—and the battle was on. 
After the set-to was over and I had 
bandaged my damaged hands and got 
my breath, I learned that I had met for 
the first time a young Sealyham terrier. 
She had won the decision in a walk. 

“Since that day I have seen a number 
of these dogs in and around Hollywood. 
Usually they are riding in big, luxurious 
sedans, sitting bolt upright in the atti- 
tude of dignified boredom. If on foot, 
they are paraded along the sidewalk at 
the end of a flossy, leather leash by a 
very snooty master, mistress, or valet. 
They convey (Continued on page 90) 
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Worms 
cause 75% of a dog's ills. 
Worming protects and 
frequently restores dog 
health. Worming is now 
made easy and sure. The new 
wrong 

and Round and Hook Worms... all in the 
same dosing. No gassing, gagging, or harm- 
ful effects. No chance to guess wrong and use 
wrong type of capsule. Guaranteed. At 
leading pet, drug and department stores, 
75c, or William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
Illinois, 
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Round (Ascarids) and hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, 
For FREE Advice, write fully to our 
ADVICE DEPT. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Lichmond, Virginia 
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WORM MEDICINES 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


FREE ware ror 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 
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effectively remove 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 
For wvee, Booklet write to Desk N-55-C 
nimal Industry Dept 
PARKE, DAViS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Doberman Pinschers 


The dog with the human brain. 


German Shorthaired 
Pointers 


the ideal hunting dog, companion 
and guardian. Eligible puppies in 
both breeds reasonably priced. 


LAKESIDE KENNELS 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
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WARNER’S DOG SUPPLIES, 
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A Terrier Takes to Hunting 


(Continued from page 89) 


the impression they own the town and 
hold a chattel mortgage on the rest of 
the U. S. A. When my wife told me the 
little snobs were used to kill badgers in 
England, I was polite enough not to 
laugh, but inwardly I wondered what the 
odds would be if one of them met up 
with a good, husky American plains badg- 
er, when the latter had been on a diet 
and had a fair appetite 

“But you can’t tell by the looks of a 
frog how far he can jump. While our an- 
imated mop may not be a lion killer, she 
certainly has a yen for hunting and can 
perform with amazing efficiency on a va- 
riety of game. The first time I had her 
out after rabbits in the sage country she 
hit a fresh scent and was off as fast asa 
three-inch shank could take her, her 
nose to the ground and her comedy tail 
gyrating until it was a hazy blur. Sud- 
denly, out popped the cottontail. Some- 
how, I smacked it down just ahead of her 
She grabbed the bunny without missing 
a stride, ran full tilt to my car, which 
was parked along the trail, jumped 
through the open door and, still hanging 
onto that rabbit, landed kerplunk in my 
wife’s lap. Since then she has often re- 
peated the act, even lugging full-grown 
jackrabbits with their heads and rear 
extremities dragging along the ground. 

“The first time I dropped a quail she 
was after it like a flash, dived into the 
thorny brush where it had fallen, found 
the bird, and, without so much as biting 
through its skin, delivered it to my wife 














Pup Won't Sleep Home 


Question: My female cocker, which is a lit- 
tle more than 3 months old, refuses to sleep at 
home. She sleeps under a neighbor's house with 
another spaniel puppy that lives there. I have a 
nice, clean box at the back of the house with a 
small screened-in enclosure and in which the 
dog is put at night. For about half an hour, she 
howls and barks so much that she disturbs every- 
body in the neighborhood and about 5 o'clock in 
the morning begins the same racket. Do you 
know of any way I can induce this pup to stay 
at home? When I call her she will not come to 
me unless she feels the urge. How can I make 
her obey me?—C. F. D., Oreg. 


Answer: You can hardly blame your little 
cocker for crossing the lawn to spend the night 
with her playmate over the way. Certainly no 
normal human child would fail to make the most 
of such natural companionship. And you can’t 
very well blame her for crying a little—or a 
good deal, for that matter—when she’s shut up 
all by herself for the night. But I think she can 
be educated to make the best of it, just as most 
children can be taught that they can’t always 
have their own way. In the first place, she’ll 
probably get used to sleeping in her pen, and, 
in a week or so, will stop worrying about it. 
But, in the mean time, she is becoming very 
unpopular with the neighbors, which, of course 
tends to make you unpopular, too. So I'd try a 
little mild discipline. When she starts her yip- 
ping, go out and scold her a little. Repeat it 
every time she begins. If that doesn’t gradu- 
ally make her realize she’s not pleasing you, go 
a bit further. Take a folded newspaper with you 
when you go out to rebuke her and hit the frame- 
work of her pen with the paper sharply as you 
scold her. Cockers almost never require actual 
punishment, and even the paper must be used 
with discretion. 

To make your puppy obey you, I'd suggest 
you blow a small whistle, or whistle naturally 
yourself, while you're mixing the puppy’s meals, 
when you give her her breakfast and supper and 
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in the car. Her appreciation of the cour- 
teous little attentions due a woman 
seems to be inborn and as natural as 
breathing. One day, after I had shot a 
duck, she swam herself ragged retriev- 
ing it. I believe the big mallard acted as 
a life preserver and helped hold her up 
until I could plunge into the water 
clothes and all, and rescue her befor 
she went under for good. 

“IT haven’t as yet tried her out on 
any other variety of game, but judging 
by her general disposition and game- 
ness, I think she would cheerfully tackle 
any brand of vermin whose manager 
would sign up for a finish fight, with all 
rules suspended and no holds barred 
Certainly she can ‘lick her weight in 
housecats,’ is a grand little watchdog, 
and has won me over as completely as 
Mae West wins the bald-headed row. 

“In addition to her sporting proclivi- 
ties, she goes in for housework in a big 
way, with a special flair for cleaning and 
scrubbing. The little clown has licked 
all the polish off the stocks of my shot- 
guns and the dust and blacking off my 
hunting boots. Of course, this may be 
her way of putting across the idea that 
she likes that kind of paraphernalia fully 
and without reserve, but I favor the no- 
tion she’s simply a neat housewife.” 

That’s the lieutenant’s contribution 
Sometime you might like to hear about 
the miniature schnauzer that climbs 
trees after ‘coons. So would I.—Wm 
Cary Duncan. 


while she’s eating. Keep this up for a few days 
and I'll be surprised if she doesn’t come to you 
“on high’’ whenever she hears that whistle 
Soon her reaction to the whistle will become au- 
tomatic—in other words, a fixed habit, and 
you'll have an obedient dog.—W. C. D. 


Color in Cockers 


Question: Among cocker spaniels, which is 
the longer-legged and better hunter, red or 
black? I have a wonderful Chesapeake, but 
want a small spaniel, mainly for pheasants and 
ducks.—W. A. E., South Dakota. 


Answer: Theoretically, the color of a cocker 
has no bearing on his working ability. A num- 
ber of authorities have told me, however, that 
creams and reds are less in evidence among 
first-class field cockers than blacks or black-and- 
whites. Yet only last week I learned of a cream 
that bids fair to develop into an exceptional 
performer. The fact seems to be that, in cockers 
as in the other gun-dog breeds, its the strain, 
not the color, that counts. Some gunners have a 
prejudice against reds and creams - reason of 
the fact that these colors blend more readily 
with autumn foliage —W. C. D. 


Hounds Prefer Deer 


Question: I have a 3-month-old foxhound 
pup, and wish to train him. My friends say that 
I can train the dog to hunt rabbits, other 
small game, and deer. Will you please let me 
know if this is true? If not, on which kind of 
game should I train him?—M. D. A., Mexico 





Answer: It is all right to train your fox- 
hound pup on rabbits, but it is doubtful if he 
will take much interest in them after he be- 
comes acquainted with deer. Most nds are 
very keen about deer scent and prefer it to al- 
most any other. The dog will probably chase 
rabbits if he jumps them, even after h 
deer, but he will hardly be a real rabbit dog 
after he has had a chance at big game.—W. C. D. 
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The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 








Rough, Dry Nose 
Question: I have an Irish setter 2 years old. 
Her nose is always dry and rough. Could you 
ell me what to do to make the nose moist and 
nooth, as I think it should be, or doesn’t it 
ake any difference?—A. J., III. 


Answer: If the dog shows normal appetite, 
igor, and interests, a dry or moist appearance 
the nose is immaterial. The nose is moist 
vith perspiration when the dog is overheated. 
Evaporation of the moisture makes it feel cold 
When the dog is dry and hot, his body tempera- 
re is likely to be normal, and he does not need 
perspire in order to cool off.—A. A. H. 


Rabbit Hound Has Sore Ears 


Question: My rabbit hound has a sore ear 
iat fills with a foul-smelling pus and does not 
emain cured when I relieve it by treatment. 
Please advise me.—A. K., New Jersey. 


Answer: Most ear afflictions are due to ec- 
zema, which affects both ears. Your dog has a 
reign body, probably the seed head of some 
barbed, creeping wild grass that has penetrated 


the ear drum and is lodged in the cavity of the 


nternal ear. Deafness results, and that naturally 
mpairs his hunting ability. A skillful surgeon 
an trephine the ear through the roof of his 


mouth, after which a warm dilute solution of 
peroxide or boric acid solution will flush out the 


vity and the foreign body contained therein 
nd nice healing will be prompt. If the ear con- 
nues sore swab once daily with D.D.D. lotion. 
—A. A. H. 


Proper Amount of Exercise 


Question: I have a dog that is three quarters 
ntana sheep dog and one quarter Alaska 
sky. His weight is 60 or 70 lb., age 3 years. 
fe is in good health, is strong and active. He 
the run of a small, fenced yard and com- 
ete run of the house. He is devoted to my 
fe but is dangerous to strangers. Can his dis- 
ke for strangers be corrected? Every night he 
let run through open fields for about 4 miles. 
Joes this give him enough exercise?—W. R. P., 
nn 


lo 





Answer: Yes, the 4 miles daily is sufficient 

ercise for him. Many dogs his size get less 
2 mile and get along all right. 

Jogs can be taught to tolerate strangers, but 

h training requires patient effort.—A. A. H. 


Curing Howling 


Question: I have a very fine hunting dog 
en in the kennel, he will sit on the ground 
1 howl for hours at a time, for no reason at 
He is well fed, has a good bed, with other 
s in the kennel. He is well groomed and gets 
ty of range. I have tried bedding him with 
er dogs, changing kennels, using mechanical 
rivances, and have even tied his mouth, both 
n and closed, but he will get back to his old 
l, when gag is removed.—J. S. A., Ky. 


Answer: Howling is as unnecessary as it is 
me, and some are harder to break than 
rs. Whipping and scolding does little, if any 

We place a strip of strong muslin just in 
t of the dog’s eyes, passing it downward to 
a double knot under the lower jaw, then 

s the ends back on each side of the head to 

t back of the ears where they are tied snugly 

econd time. Leave this on a week or 10 days, 

ept during actual feeding, and then promptly 

ace it at the first sign of howling. One 10- 

’ treatment should suffice.—A. A. H. 
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Fright Disease 


Question: On two hunting trips, lately, my 
six-year-old beagle hound has had fits. Just be- 
fore he has one, he trots with his tail between 
his legs and keeps looking back as if he were 
afraid of something; then he stands still and 
howls. The fits seem to last for 30 seconds or 
a minute, and, while in one, he stands perfectly 
still, does not try to bite, nor does he froth at 
the mouth. When he starts to move around 
again, he seems to be in good shape, but some- 
times he acts a bit dazed. 

I have wotmed him for tapeworms and round 
worms, and am reasonably sure he has neither 
His breath, quite often, had a very bad odor 
He does not seem to be constipated. The last 
fit he had was about an hour after he started 
hunting, so he was not overtired. He is quite 
thin, and always has been, even when not work 


ing.—D. D. J., N. Y. 


Answer: Most cases of hyperkinesia (fright 
disease) are reflex nervous manifestations of in- 
testinal irritation. The common practice of 
feeding widely-advertised foods, without due re- 
gard to the dog’s requirements or inherited 
characteristics, is detrimental to its health, 
vigor and resistance to disease. Innumerable 
cases of hyperkinesia have responded promptly 
and completely when the diet was changed t 
absolutely raw natural foods, beef on bones, and 
beef liver. For economy’s sake, a small portion 
of sun-dried, or fresh, fruit or vegetables, and 
raw rolled oats may later be added, as well as 
buttermilk. Put a 10-grain tablet of triple bro 
mide in each quart of drinking water. When 
preparing to go hunting give him a %-grain 
tablet of luminal and repeat in a couple of hours 
if needed.—A, A. H. 


Rheumatism 


Question: I have a fine, 7-months-old pointer 
pup which has two bad front feet. When his feet 
are dry, and he is in the house, he is all right 
But, when out in snow about 30 or 40 minutes 
he whines and limps.—D. E. M., Kan 


Answer: The lameness may be due to rheu 
matism from infected tonsils or improper shed 
ding of temporary teeth. Bad teeth or tonsils 
should be removed, as internal medication will 
not remedy such a condition. Nature intended 
that a dog should move vigorously about when 
outdoors. If he stands still beside the door 
way, hoping to regain admission, he may get his 
feet frostbitten. Cold and moisture frequently 
cause painful eczema between the toes, and lame 
ness 

Mix '% oz. each of chloral hydrate and salicylic 
acid and 2 oz. of tannic acid in a quart of bath 
ing alcohol. Fill a jar one third full of this 
liquid, and set each paw into the jar for a mo 
ment. Repeat three times daily. After thorough 
drying of the paws he can safely be let out.— 
A. A.H 





“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him 
healthy and cure dog diseases. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Describing 25 Fa- 
mous Q-W Dog Remedies and pictur- 

ing dog leads, collars, harness, brushes, etc. 
Mailed free. 


Q-w LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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FURGERSON’S 


Dog and Puppy Tonic 


Blood Pills—Antiseptic Tablets 

Manufactured and prepared only by 
FURGERSON MEDICINE CoO., 
Price of Tonic 


HALIFAX, N. C 


Pt 
$2.00 


at. 
$3.00 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 176052 
200 Pills $1.00 200 Tablets $! 00 
A CONDITION TONIC for dogs an ~ pups ; remove 
vor creates good aypetit purifies the blood; nm aki 
and glo nereases energy and stamina ;b 
and muscle builder for pup For stomach troubl li 
em pe running fits, eczema, mange and all contagiou 
and_infectiou disease Booklet ‘‘How To Raise Pup 
vic id keep dogs in condition with the use of FUR 
GERSON’S MEDICINES ent on request. Order direct 














PARD-HEALTH 


FOOD FOR DOGS 


A Product of Swift & Company 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 





Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O. L., Galion, Ohio 
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Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. rite for 
complete catalog FREE. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis,Minn. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please find enclosed $1.50 to pay for ad 
on enclosed card. Insert in next issue 
(March). 
I have advertised in several publications, 
but I find that ads in OUTDOOR LIFE 
bring more orders than any of the others. 
I received 100 inquiries from one ad, and 
sold everything I had. Naturally I am well 
pleased with results. 
Yours truly, 
(signed) K. J. Crandall 
Casey, ll. 
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Hint & Taxi Ology Depart r I 

f iT sidermi Year & ) 
| M rm Taxidermist, G eld ¢ r \ 
| TAXIDERMY _ SUPPLIES QUALITY Artif I 
| eeth, genuine is head for T ter é 
|} Everyt gf ive taxi s 
i « Sree J I 24 | 
nver 

TROPHIES A MOUNTED, CHOKERS 

alph Feld. Edison. OF 
CHOKERS, MADE, FOX, coyote, $ ) ete. La 
Taxidermy, Iola, Wisconsi: 


OUTDOOR LIF 
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IPLETE STOC K OF American and European dressed 
kit paws, ete Write for price list. Used 
se a Ra coon. Northern Seal coats for repair 


Prices reasonable. H. Schafer Company, 657 Main 
f N Y. 2 


[DERMY SUPPLIES. PAPER Forms, Eyes, Tools, 











Hort Red book ustrations, valuable 
! museum meth ent for 2 dimes or 20¢ 
_J k Miles ‘Studio » ‘Der , Colo. o-s 
ARN TAXIDE RMY B complete. One Dollar 
Glass es, Taxidermist Supplies, Tools, Bird Bodies, 
ad F s and Panels. Catalog Free. Schoepfer Studio, 
West 32nd St, New Yor rk 1-6 
ERYTHING FOR THE r r Ta ist Many 
never before on the market largest stock in 
Catalogue free AI. Ne tny, 289 W. Young, 

4 r Texa 
GEST B ARGATN. | COMPLI rE home c¢ course. (7 
read Oks, 40,000 full illustrations) 
u animal h, tanning, novelty-making 
$1.00 postpaid Formerly sold for $15.00. Written 
~ t Taxidermist 0.000 book old last year 
nteed. 7 books, life membership, diploma 


It School of Taxidermy, Dept. E-4-3, 





NNING SCARFS MADE from your fox, raccoon, mink 
' Sa fled customer everywhere, Photograph 


written money-back guarantee of satisfactior 





\IDERMIST’S. FURRIERS SI PPLIES of every de 
ptior Catalog 112 Paul Miller, Cambridge 
1-6 
EW ¢ \TALOGUE ” FREE G Eyes “Headfo rms, 
rythir or taxidermist (18x14 leerhead shields SOC) 
e Taxidermic Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn. 
rER FORMS, yg — , Dee —— Bird Bodie 
ls Gla E thur C. B oldwater Y 
ARN rT \XIDERMY FIVE urs¢ upplies Blue 
Lb Taxidermy School, Lemont, I 


MAKING CHOKERS, rex Coyote, $6 complete. Stranges 
r lermy, Clarkston, Washington 11-6 


BEAUTIFUL SCARFS MADE from 3 ur fox skins. Lowe 

I Sam ur Co., Herkimer, 12-6 
AT ALOG, - FRE E, ‘ON eyes and Taxide rmy supplies 
~ epfer E 134 West : St., New York. 12-6 


DEE aay TANNING. FINE glovemaking. C. K. Wood, 
; ves, Johnstown, ee A 1l- 




















TRAPS; SNAR : ; Bi AITS; Se ent ; snowshoes; Pack- 
baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
est service Write new catal 1c. Howe Fur Com 
Dept K, Coopers Mill Maine 1-6 





ONEY IN TTERFLIES insects. See classified ad 
ler M ineous 1-8 
RTNER FOR ALASKA trapping. Experienced only 
rite Philip MacDonald, Weston, Colorado 2-2 
EVEN GOOD BOX trar Complete blueprints, 30c. 
esho B51 -M, Detroit, Michi 1. 
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CARTRIDGE SALE rl 


06 war-time $2 











00 per 100 
$3.00, 30-40 


ur $3.00, 30-40 Stayn ¢ $1.00 303 British $2 50, 
to $2.50, 14 ball cartridg $1.00. Fred L. Amstutz 
kK 
CSUR ST IO “SALES 28 





0/30: .32 Speci ail, All 08 Sav 
lred. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York 


\NTED GUNS, RIFLE scopes or binoculars. Will pay 
h or trade ‘olt pistol Sedgley rifles, scopes 








Rek ! Arms Co., 682-24th Ave., San 
eo, California 1-12 
TE D GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES 30/06 
s ngfield, $2.25 per hundre 1, Stamp for list % million 


idges HUDSON, L-52 Warre Street, New York. 
Kt “KI RING TOOLS, HAND made by checkering ex 
Set of three, checker, border and cleaner, also 
complete $2.75 posty 1. Warner's 39B, 


Norwich. Conn 9.9 





EE GOV'T SLING with purchase of each pair Pritchard 


k Detachable swivels $2.00 Wollensak and Lyman 
Ritle Scopes $10.00 postpaid, 10 Di — to club 
Scope Sights Reloa Tool llustrated 
alog 10¢, 50% discount. J "WARSH ‘L & SONS, 

IJ at Madison, Seattle, Was! 





MUNITION PRICED BY the thousand—. F. 
ed in S.S. Hornet) black | ce $8.00; i *S3, 
5/20 black powder, $12.00: smokeless, $16.00 


DSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York 
QUOIA GUN B 





$1 or int k by the quart . cheap 





kest factory job guarantee licher-Schoer 
Walther rifle pistols cal., cal. and ) 
or 9 m/m Luger ctg $2.00 per 10 Sequoia Im 
¢ Co., 419 American, Long Beach, California. 10-6 
E PEEP 8 HT for Krag rifles only Elevation 
ndage Anye can mount $1.00 Sporter Butt plates 
Grip Cay Krag barrel-receiver oo 65e. 
ion or mor refunded. Ernest Rice, 356-7th St., 
Oh 
ORTED LUGER eg 0 ‘caliber, 2 " 
Ister $ 8” $1.50 eacl 
~ 0 éach. Al 1 new! HI DSON, L-52 Warrer 
New York 
NISH HI NTING “KNIFE free with foliowing 4d 
tinued new gur Spring 1 12-16 ga. automatic 
$39.85 Savage 99FE .22 Hi-Power $29.85. Special 


< 
= 


che 1 all caliber Winchester M/12 new 
tock List free! J AL ARSHAL & SONS, Fir 
Madison, Seattle. Wa 

BARGAIN! 35 S&W AUTOMATIC cartridges, 
ngton, $1.75 hundred, $14.00 per thousand. HUD- 

L-52 Warren Street, New York 
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10% discount on orders for 
New advertisers are reavested 


Cash must accompany order. 
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I CKS, MUSKRATS Plant n natural food 





their first advertisement 

































































WHO WANT to catch fish, and dea 
Valley in brass and a propellor type in 
h our catalog of guaranieed parts and 

ructing your own lures that will catch 
tandard Indiana, Bear Valley, Colo- 
pellor type and lake trout spinners at 

ble only thru direct dealing with a mod- 
will be refunded if you are not 


Specialties, Box 176, Lewiston, Idaho. 


1 SOLI NAR FISHING’, a scientific 
ater Fishing sent free with order for 








Fishermen's Calendars (20th year Price 


rv $1.00. H. G,. Farr, Box 143, Highland 
1, Ma 

, ISHWORMS— MOR EB active, attractive, 
itches more fish. KEEP indefinitely. Fifty 
coin. Dealers wanted. Superior Bait Co., 
rnia 10-6 





ANGL ERS: FREE new catalog containing 
: helpful hints and full line finest 
and tackie. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hill- 


ATALOG NO. 5, SUPPLIES for s starting fish bait 


wk Rind cutters, pig skins, gla jars, also 
atural baits for sale. Natural uit Co., 


RODS—Fine rod repairing, satisfaction 
Hoa 310 Templeton St., Los Angeles, 


INCREASE YOUR CATCH, Prepare your 
h fish when others fail. ‘The Old Fisher- 
is full of information and suggestions 


ul 651 t baits and bait recipes ever dis- 
prepared. Over 300 old fisherman's hints, 

i sect of great value “Original Old In- 
ing Schedule howing days and dates fish 

Schedule 15« Special price Book 50c, 


ion guaranteed. Linders Store, Dept. 


I>} r. IVERE D p promptly, alive any point 
ada. Night Crawler Angle Worms, 


i ramites, othe Free List, write R. & 


tust Rich St., Columbu Ohio 


TOOLS FOR Fly-makers and Rod-Winders 


lard for Excellence and Efficiency 
ul Original new items constantly 
circular, D. H. Thompson, 335 





AND LEADER making supplies. Finest 
in America. Write for FREE list. B ber 
12 


ol 
> Grand River, Detroit 
MOLDS: MAKE sinkers for use or r profit. ae 


free. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, 
1 6 
MATERIALS—Complete line of qui ality 
nderate priced. Free catalog. H. 0 
Phila., Pa 
ro TIE FLIES’. Send for new catalog 
eri Gregg’s Artificial Flies, Bri 





SI pag 25 CENTS coin for sample 7% 
and circular KR. A. Ramage, Box 


4 2 6 


ROBABLY BEST trout Wet Fly, 254 "Satis 


Hienry Pohlmann Wi itertown, 





BiGg NEW material catalog dictionary 
‘ ed on first order over dollar. Cascade 


tend, Ore 
KS KI’ Will make all popular wet flies 
Free Catalog Van's Fly Co., Gladstone, 
COULRSI Complete, over 100 illustrations, 
Free! Ken Hansell, 3294 Chicago Ave., 


RODS BUILT to order, Expert Rep vair P_work. 
equest Karl Pardy, New London il 


rROUT spinners for one dime One “order 
Murra Bait Co Auburn. Maine 


FPLYTYING ROD Building and Fishing tackle 
L-Tyers, 1 


114-CE Dempster St., Evans- 


STRICTLY hand tied, eyed dries. Quali- 
fom Knapp, San Anselmo, Calif 
FLYMAKERS! CATALOG. Flie Mate 
Darbee, Livingston Manor eS 


MOLDS, SURPRISINGLY new idea. Send for 


+S. E. Gladstone St., Portland Oregon 
MATERIALS—Tools “Gut, Leaders, ete. 

M. Hubbell, 139 Ontario St., Albany, N.Y 
IAL FLIES that’s alive Circular. Fly 
Kent, Ohio 





SUPPLIES Retail and whole 
er Lure Co., 4538 Oakland, St 


AT FISH bait gets them 16 oz., $1 post- 


ibblefield Wood on, Texa . 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS] 





. WILD RICE SEED—Write for special 
pt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Altken 
12 2-12 , 


A( DUCKS! FISH! Game! Ter I's Foods 





in ir localit oe cribe “ ace sug 


uly {424 Oshiko h, Wisconsin 2-3 





Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, Dept. 2, Osh 





3-3 
K. OWL, Crow Decoys @heap! Write, 
I tor Forest Park, Tllinoi 3-6 


ISH CALL ducks and eggs, mated Canada 
Leib, Anna, Ill. 3-2 
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BOATS AND CAMPING —«# 
EQUIPMENT A 


SLEEPING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 

PRICES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE 
IN AMERICA. Northern Waterfowl Ejiderdown-filled, 
warm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bags. 
Special Features, air-mattress pockets, side wall wind 

ad flaps on shelter-half, compact, easy to handle. Made 
with 100” Talon Zipper can be opened for Robe. Made 
large and roomy for B1G MEN. Regular $35.00 value 
Special $18.95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin Wool 








filling Regular $15.00 Value, $9.95. Sleep in NA- 

TURE’S OWN COVERING. Write for circular. Shipped 

€.0.D, Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 8S. W. Harrison 

St., Portland, Oregon. 

L ATE ST BOAT SENSATION! New 20-lb. Mead Sports- 
s Ki-Yak assembled at home easily, quickly from 

‘ » factory-cut kit. $6 paddle now given with yours 





p 
Rush dime for Catalog Mead Gliders, 


Chicago, 


u hurr 
Dept Oc 2. 





TRADE 


US YOUR used outboard on 1936 models, extra 
allowance now all kind We buy, ell trade; New 
used, Full line low priced metal boats; catalog dime. Mid 
West Out board Exchange, Drawer One, Robinson, Illinois, 


ONE WHEEL “TRAIL E Rte mplete $39.50. Pneumatic tire 








tube; Timken bearings; compound ae action fork. 
K. A K ur-A-Van, 308 W. Randolph, ¢ Chicag 
M \KE CANVAS C \NOE, _ blueprints, », o0e, ” Wee sho-U Ue 
BO1L-M _ De troit, Michigan. 1-6 
MODI RN pens (BL UEP RINTS ~ ‘Wilustrated Literature 
léc. Bluepr ut C npany, Wayne, Mict 
MAKE 16° now BOAT tlueprints, 30c. Weesho-Uco 
IB 51-M, De it, Mi hig an a 6 
BUILD YOUR OWN bo at Kn part ‘and plans 
$i5.75—Write Wagemaker Co., _Rapi 1s, Mich. 
MAKE 12" ROWBOAT, blueprints 30c, ~ Wee ho-Uco, 
KB 51-M, Detroit, Michigan. 1-6 
: 
gal AND PHOTO SUPPLIES _——— 
CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrate: 1 eat alog 
listing everything ve rte eraphic till and Mo also 
a complete line of microscoy telescopes, binoculars, field 
glasses and weather instruments at tremendou aving 
Thousands of barr ain new and used All guarantee 1. 
Your old equipment taken in trade Write wv y uur fr 
copy of this bie book, Centr al Camera Company (Photo 
raphie Headquarte nee 1899) Dept. G-13 230 South 
Wabash Avenue, ¢ igo, Il 
MAKE MONEY SELLING snapshot Dime brings 
pa instruction, 1500 market eal information 
Photomarkets, 205-0 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 
ROLL FILM DEVELOPED; 8 ge! y prints and 2 free 
enlargement l | colored All for 25e¢ (coin Badger 
Stud Box 588, La Crosse, Wisconsin 3-6 
TWO PROFESSIONAL co ~ LE Phe bd enlargements 
and eight uaranteed ; Mays Photo Shop, 
Lar o, Wi 5.12 
ROLL DEVELOPED PRINTED, and one colored 16%%4e, 
Reprints 2 i I's 2047K Jar Chicago 





MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous ex- 
perience unnecessary. Common school education sufficient. 
Interesting booklet and requirements free. American 
Sehool of Photography, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1282, 
2-12 





Chicago. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO sets dated prints plus en- 
largement coupon 25¢. Reprints 3c, over 19 reprints 

2%ec. Jones Studios, Davenport, lowa. ‘“‘Where the West 
tegins."* 2-2 

NEW AND USED movie cameras $3.7 : to $350.00 Lieca 


‘atalogue, film li- 
1944. 0 Boston Road, 


Kodascope $19.50, 
MOGULL'S, 


Camera $50.00. 
brary, trades accepted. 
New York 
FILMS DEVELOPED. ANY size. 25c coin, n, including 2 

enlargements Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 
Crosse, _ Wis consin. 2-3 
k IGH T < GUARANTEED P RINTS 3 and two professional 
double weight enlargements. 25c. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 5-12 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 25c¢ coin. Two 5x7 Enlargements, 

8 High Gloss Never Fade Prints. Club Photo-Service, 

LaCrosse, Wis. 10-6 


DE: VELOP YOUR OWN Films, Prints Easy instructions 
0¢. Larson’s Laboratory, OL-3410 North Ave., Chic ago 


Je 01805 ano ANIMALS SSS] 


BRACCOONS: IMPROVED HEAVY strain—40-lbs. ma 





























turity. Bred females. Minks, skunks. Instructive, in- 
teresting catalog, l0c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Min 
nesota 3 
EASTERN MINK—THE ARISTOC RATS in fine furs, 
write for reasonable prices and te s. Instructive folder 
25 cent Davis Fur F arms, St. Je hn bury, Vermont 
RING NECK | PE ASANTS “$2 50 E ACHE, F.O B. OB sooking 
orders for egg Satisfaction guarantee. Dixie Game 
Farm, ! 512 E Lat avette | St.. Salish N cs 
FOR § SALE: REAL ,, Penn syl inia Wild irkeys, fancy 
phea ants, _ Quail Clarence Gahagen Wi ndber _ Va i 
MONEY IN_ BUTTERFLIES—in ects. See classified ad 
under ‘‘Miscelianeou 1-8 
MINK, B BRED FEMALES | April deliver . Litters g guar 
anteed. Lomman $ Fur Farm, Barnesboro, P ‘a 2-2 
PHEASANTS, PEAFOWL, TEN Varieties, attractively 
priced. Okherst_ Preserve Wickliffe, Ohio 3-6 
i OR SAL BE: FP. AIR genuine , Bobs ats. Best offer, , Richar 1 
W. Smith, Delhi, N. ¥ 


ALASKAN MINK AND imported Fitch, reasonable. Jim 





White, Cooperstown New York 

GENUINE BORWHITE QUAIL, ex beautiful Buff 
cochin BRantams, eggs. Anderson Quail Farm, Lock- 

port, N y 

CHUK Wy PARTRIDGES; MOUNTAIN quail . Also ac- 
cepting egg orders for spring delivery. RK. M. Holmes, 

Molalla, Oregon _ 

VERY TAME CANADAS Snaw blue cacklers, Wild 
ducks, (€. Sealey Peck, Phelps, N. ¥ 

FLYING SQUIRRELS—PETS Supreme Mate 7 pair 3 an d 
booklet $3.00 Safe delivery anywhere guaranteed. 

Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas, 

THIRTY VARIETIES FANCY pigeons, pheasants, wild 
mallards eo Roscoe, Pipestone. Minn 


Pir 














ol R MINK WON twenty three ribbons Lastem TU. 8S 
10ws last two years. including Grand Chav.pion and 
Chanaien Female. Reasonable prices. Pure Bred Mink 
Farm, Branchport, N ° 
PARTRIDGE—QU AIL—PHEASANT Eggs and Birds 
G. Roy Anderson, 814 Frost Nat'l Bank Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. 
QUAIL, REEVES, MONGOLIAN, Golden, Ringneck and 
Formosan. Exchanges considered. Riverside Phe asantry, 


Monticello, Ind. 





HAND REARED PINTAILS, gadwall Floridaduck 
treeducks, woodducks, mandarins, sheldrakes, redheads 

and other varieties. Folder free. Wild Game Farm 

Nehalem, Oregon. 3-2 





WILD COTTONTAIL RABBITS. Can furnish any number 
in ——— for restocking. My prices are right Live 


delivery C. Kreie Animal Co., Amorita, Oklahomé 


pa a ANTIOUE FIREARMS “<p : 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS: INTERESTING hobby and 
profitable investment. Free list to collectors. Dexter, 
910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas. 11-6 
KENTUCKY RIFLES, PISTOLS, sword 
daggers. Catalogue for stamp. Nagy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











powderhern :. 
D8 South 18th 


Matchlocks 


REVOLUTIONARY, INDIAN FLINTLOCKS 
Duelling Pistols Blunderbusses. Photolist 10c. R 
Heike. Rutland, Illinois. 





| SES ee 


summer, fall, 








WHY NOT SPEND SPRING, gathering 
butterflies—insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col 
lections Some $1 to $7 each. Simple work with my 
Instructions, pictures, price list. Before sending butter 
flic end 10¢ for Illustrated Prospectus. Sinclair, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 22, San Diego, Calif 1 


DRUG Sundries, Specialties, Supplies 

Blades, etc. direct from manufacturer through our Mail 
Order Dept. We have everything. All orders mailed post- 
paid by us. Send for free, illustrated mail-order catalog, 











BUY YOUR 




































*\ ing 80° THE N-R MFG. CO. Dept. 8-5, Box 353 
Hamilton, ‘Ontario. 11 6 
w ATERWEEDS RE MOVED E ILY and effe tively from 

any lake, pond or riv Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, La Car nie California “ 10-6 
COUNTRY y HAMS, GUARANTEED ag 1, hickory smoked 

home cured. 10 Ibs. up, 60c lb, Mrs, Mary Coffmar 
Gl w, K ] 2 
GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY. blankets. Di r stamps 

brings importation prices Langgut! _B ise “Tda ho. 12-6 

SMALL INVENTIONS WANTED: C. Hull, 7829 Euclid 
Avenue Cleveland Ohio 1 
SWAPPER'S | FRIEND. R17, Saline, Michigan. Interests 

\ apper ollectors, sportsmen Oc year ample 10c. 1-6 
GINSENG SEED 1.000 —75e. 100 plants $1.75. Planting 

G le includec d. B Collin Vv ila, Towa BASES: | > 
IF YOU WANT TO INCREASE Yo R SALES, do it the 

OUTDOOR LIFE WAY Reach all of men who 
hould be your customers—200,000 act en with 
mone to per 


The Old Standard Loads 


N THE old days, previous to the ad- 
vent of progressive powders, shotgun 
loads were pretty well standardized. 
These were bulk-powder loads, and such 
powders did not permit heavy shot 
charges without undue pressure, so loads 
were lighter. 

When the progressive powders came 
in, shot charges were increased, for two 
reasons. These powders were slower to 
ignite, and at the same time demanded 
more pressure in order to bring them to 
the clean-burning point of the powders. 
Therefore we have what might be re- 
garded as standardized loads in progres- 
sive powders. The shot charges might 
be given as 1% oz. 10 bore, 14 oz. 12 
bore 24 in., 1% oz. 12 bore 3 in., 1% oz. 
16 bore, 1 oz. 20 bore, and ™% oz. 28 bore. 
The normal human tendency is to shoot 
the most effective load possible to ob- 
tain, so the powerful progressive-powder 
shells have more or less displaced the 
old standard bulk-powder shot charges. 

The end of what may come to pass in 
the way of heavy-shot charges and high 
velocities is not yet in sight. The Rem- 
ington company once wrote if it thought 
it wise to do so, which it didn’t, no 
trouble would be had in loading 1% 
of shot in a 2%,-in. 12 bore case. Place 
1% oz. of shot in a 12 bore gun weighing 
under 8 lb., and the shooter would have 
a very prompt perception that loads 
make a difference in kick. 


94 


If we need progressive loads, if we 
are bent on having them whether we 
need them or not, then another order of 
gun is called for, and this 6%-lb. 12 bore 
in place of having horse sense back of it 
has the kick of a horse instead. I am 
personally fond of a 12 bore gun ina 
weight of 6% lb. for quail shooting, but 
strictly limit the shot charge to 1% oz., 
and I suspect that 2%; drams would be 
enough powder. That light charge of 
powder and shot will kill quail at quail 
ranges with great certainty, or grouse at 
grouse ranges, or woodcock at woodcock 
ranges. When a load will kill with reg- 
ularity, that is all the load we need. 

Now we are coming to what we started 
to say in the beginning. We can have 
guns far lighter than we are carrying 
now if you are willing to tolerate the 
old standard loads, 11% oz. 12, 1 oz. 16, 
oz. 20 bore. Will such loads do the work? 
They sure will if we are content to shoot 
at upland game ranges, and the light 
and handy guns go right with the loads. 

This article is a mild sort of plea for 
the old standard loads, where they are 
adapted to the work. Therefore, we will 
next present whatever logic may be en- 
tailed in the use of such loads. In the 
first place, as already stated, such loads 
permit the use of considerably lighter 
arms. In the next place, all guns that 
are bored open are intended for short 
ranges. There is no use for a heavy, 


improved-cylinder gun and heavy pro- 
gressive-powder loads in a gun so open 
bored that it could not be expected to 
kill beyond 35 yd. The further reason is 
more or less technical. A full-choked 
gun will take care of a long and heavy 
column of shot and shoot it with an even 
distribution, but put that same load ina 
cylinder gun and the pattern will be un- 
evenly distributed, with the shot likely 
to travel in bunches. This is particular- 
ly true of small bores, say the 20 bore 
with 1 oz. of shot. The reason for this, 
so far as it can be given briefly, is that 
when the shot force the crimp and are 
jammed into the forcing cone, a certain 
amount of shot welding takes place. 
Shot jammed together sufficiently to 
stick strike the choke, which tears the 
load apart and funnels it through so 
that the shot leave the muzzle in condi- 
tion to make a good, even pattern. 

Now the old standard loads with their 
lighter shot charges and lower breech 
pressure did not jam the shot in the 
same way in the forcing cone. As a re- 
sult we could get good patterns from 
such loads even with soft shot. Mind, I 
am not advocating soft shot in any load 
these days, because velocities have gone 
too high, but ordinary chilled shot is all 
that we need in the loads given as bulk- 
powder standard, and such loads come 
a good deal cheaper than copper-coated 
shot.—C. A. 
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Fangs and Rattles 


(Continued from page 35) 





betrayed by an odor 


Seven rattlers, 


have heard him shaking his rattles fifty 
yards away. 

“This big boy looks dangerous but he’s 
not nearly as formidable as some of the 
smaller ones,” Reidy remarked. “He's 
too big to move quickly. The little fel- 
lows will escape or strike before you 
know what’s happening.” 

If that snake was slow, I'd hate to 
match speed with a young one. It was 
moving so fast I could see only a blur, 
and Reidy, trying to sidestep its fangs, 
seemed to be doing a tap dance. Reidy 
let all seven have their fun and they 
grew a little quieter. The warm sunshine 
seemed to make them sluggish. 

After two or three minutes, we set to 
work. The moment one poised for a 
strike, we flashed the noose over its head, 
and dropped it into the box. We cap- 
tured six in about four minutes, leaving 
only the bull, which was heading toward 
Reidy, striking as he came. Reidy let the 
rattler get within three feet of him. 
Then, as the big snake raised its head, 
the noose dropped around its neck. In- 
stantly the bull began to thrash wildly 
about, its open mouth showing the nee- 
dle-like fangs that dripped poison. Reidy 
was struggling to keep his grasp on the 
pole. For a full minute snake and its cap- 
tor wrestled before the rattler feigned 
fatigue. As Reidy moved toward the box, 
the snake made another lunge, but Reidy 
wasn’t to be taken by surprise. Into the 
box went the noisy old warrior. 

The Reidys keep the live rattlers in a 
galvanized-iron chamber, seven feet 
square and ten feet high, and covered 
with strong meshed wire. 

To kill the snakes for handling, their 
heads are cut off with a garden hoe, the 
edge of which has been straightened. 
The snakes are thrown into a tub of 
water and left there overnight or longer. 
This kills the reflex action, which lasts 
from twelve to twenty-four hours. The 
next day the Reidys skin the snakes by 
slitting the belly with scissors, and pull- 
ing the skin from the carcass. The skin 
is salted to preserve it. 

If the meat is to be cooked, the carcass 
is soaked in brine overnight. Snake 
meat, as steak or in a stew, is flaky, 
omewhat resembling fish in appearance, 
but tasting like chicken. If the vertebrae 
re to be used, the carcasses are cooked 
in a tub to free the spinal column of all 
flesh. 

Catherine Reidy was the first to see the 
possibilities of using the vertebrae. 
Walking the desert one day, she came 
across the bleached skeleton of a snake, 
stretched in a semicircle. The vertebrae, 
she concluded, would make attractive 
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bracelets and necklaces, ornaments, etc. 

In making such a trinket, she strings 
the segments together by passing a 
thread through the tiny spinal-cord holes. 
Using vertebrae of the same size, taken 
from a large number of snakes, she 
forms an interlocking necklace that 
looks like carved ivory. 

The skins are tanned in the usual way 
and made into countless objects, belt 
hat bands, comb cases, billfolds, key-ring 
containers, purses, boots, jackets, and 
so on. 

Summer hunting differs somewhat 
from that of spring. During the warm 
months, the rattlers migrate from the 
foothills to the desert floor where food is 
more plentiful. For a home, they kill a 
rabbit or a rat and move into the hole 
it has burrowed. 

In good snake country, tracks are plen- 
tiful, and, since the creepers on the rep- 
tile leave a clear-cut mark, the veteran 
sportsman can tell which way the snake 
is traveling. You seldom have to trail the 
rattler for more than 100 yards, and usu- 
ally not that far. Rattlesnakes are not 
globe trotters. 

As in any sport, the greatest thrills are 
not always those encountered in the 
chase or kill. There was the time when 
Reidy was returning home after a long 
day’s hunt, his truck loaded with a large 
box containing seventy seven live rat- 
tlers. 

The vehicle threw a wheel on the lone- 
ly desert and caught fire. Fear paralyzed 
him for a moment as he envisioned 
seventy seven live snakes escaping from 
that box, ready to strike at him out of 
the darkness. Hastily, he pushed it off 
the truck. Luckily, it was strong and 
didn’t break. The snakes were still safe- 
ly imprisoned. 

Another time, Reidy was in the snake 
shed, skinning a batch of rattlers, when 
he came across one which still had some 
reflex action. He tossed the carcass 
aside, but didn’t notice that it landed on 
a rafter. Some time later, he arose, 
yawned, and was about to sit down again 
when the snake fell on him. 

“T let out a yell which could be heard 
for a mile,” he related, “and dashed the 
fastest fifty yards on record.” 

3ut the next day he was on the desert 
again, poking around crevices for more 
of the deadly tribe. 


Muskrats As Food 


HE flesh of the muskrat as human 

food is variously esteemed, according 

to the Department of Agriculture. 
Muskrats are sold in the markets of some 
parts of the East and Middle West. In 
the retail markets of Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Wilmington, as well as other 
cities, they are sold from about the mid- 
dle of December to the middle of March 
as “marsh rabbits,” but no attempt is 
made to disguise the fact that they are 
muskrats. They are bought and eaten 
both by well-to-do citizens and by per- 
sons who seldom indulge in high-priced 
game. 

The animals are trapped primarily fo 
their pelts, but after they are skinned 
the additional labor of preparing the 
meat for market is so slight that it can 
be sold very cheaply. One of the bureau’s 
biologists tried the meat and found it de- 
lightful. 
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Build Your Own. 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Brand new book just off the press. Complete 
plans for beginners. Step-by-step instructions, 
designs for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, way- 
side stands, bungalows. Every problem of lo- 
cation, drainage, water supply. How to cut 
and erect structure. All about floors, roofs, 
windows, doors. How to do whole job from 
foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. How to estimate costs be- 
fore you start, what lumber to use, etc. Rev- 
elation in simplicity. Prepared by experts for 
Outdoor Life readers—as genuine as such a 
book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money re- 
quired with order unless you prefer. Just send 
coupon and pay postman $2.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If, after examining this man- 
ual, you are not completely satisfied, return it 
and we guarantee to promptly refund your 


money 


OUTDOOR LIFE, De 
353 FOURTH AVE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Send “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BU INGALOWS.' I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
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to refund my money if I send the book 
hin ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


The Artist Was Right 


EDITOR HE articles in OvtT- 
Outdoor Life: poor Lire are so real 

so true to what hap- 
pens to fellows in the field—and so de- 
pendably informative, that I've often 
wondered if there is a magazine to com- 
pare with it. This isn’t flowers, albeit 
I'd give orchids to an artist who reads 
the story he is to illustrate. B. G. Seiel- 
stad, in a recent issue, put a bear hunter's 
left hand on the grip of his rifle. The au- 
thor stated that he was left-handed. So, 
compliments to Seielstad.—D. I. C., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Guns For Gunmen 


EDITOR | AGREE 100 percent 
Outdoor Life. with Henry Hill, of 

Fort Myers, Fla., with 
reference to the newly enacted ordinance 
regulating shotguns with barrels of 20- 
in. or less. I have been engaged in crim- 
inal investigation work for many years. 
To my knowledge I have never arrested 
a man who liked to hunt, fish, own nice 
guns, equipment, etc. On each of the 
hundreds of statements I have taken 
from criminals, appear these two ques- 
tions: Do you hunt? Do you like to fish? 
The answer to these two questions has al- 
ways been, “No.” 

I think we would have fewer hold-ups 
and less breaking and entering if the 
law required every person who has not 
been convicted of a felony to carry a 
gun. I have found that laws prohibiting 
persons from bearing arms apply only to 
law-abiding citizens. The fact that it’s 
against the law to carry a gun does not 
affect a person who makes his living by 
breaking the law. The pistol laws only 
give him more courage because he knows 
that his victim will not be armed.—M. H. 

)., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Tougher Traps 


EDITOR — trapshooting be- 
Outdoor Life: come too easy? 

Most emphatically, yes, 
but not, as some would have you believe, 
because both shooters and ammunition 
have improved. Targets nowadays 
“float” from the trap. They do not come 
out with a zip, as they did with the old 
Expert trap, when it was necessary to 
lead the quartering target 4 ft. or more 
to center it. Now you just head them off. 
To make the so-called better shot miss 
once in a while, they handicap him by 
outgunning him; they do not outshoot 
him. 

Install a set of Expert traps, with 
electric pull and manned by drilled trap- 
pers. Throw targets 50 yd. Have posi- 
tions 5 yd. apart. Make the maximum 
distance 20 yd. Then see where these big 
guns go. 

Who remembers the old Cincinnati 
Gun Club at St. Bernard, where such 
gunners as Heikes, Fulford, Heer, Gil- 
bert, Elliot, Crosby, Young, Arie, Taylor, 
(yes, our old friend Johnnie), and many 
more of the same caliber attended our 


WE DOWE 
REAL SHOOTIN 


WHEN | WASA 
YOUNG FELLER! 








annual shoots? In the eight or nine 
years I was its superintendent, there 
was never a 100-straight broken. The tar- 
gets were thrown no more than 50 yd. 
at regulation height, but how they did zip 
out of there! Anyone who tells you 
shooters are better today than those I 
have mentioned, and a lot more I could 
mention, are goofy. How about John 
Noel?—Arthur Gambell, Covington, Ky. 


Three-billed Crow 


AST June, while on 

vacation in northern 
Iowa, I had the pleas- 
ure of ridding the country of one of its 
worst pests, the crow. The nesting period 
being nearly over, the young crows were 
numerous, furnishing not only easy game 
themselves but serving as excellent de- 
coys for their smarter parents. 

On one of my trips through a thin 
stand of hard woods, I came upon three 
young crows just leaving the nest. I 
bagged these and one of the parents. In 
wringing the neck of one of the young 
crows, I was astonished to find three 
bills on the bird’s head! The third was 
well-formed, as long as the other two, 
and located below the jawbone. It was 
slightly curved, and as solid as the 
others. I still have the head of this 
freak crow.—Bohb Watson, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


An Obliging Bass 


= HERE'S YOUR 
HOOK. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 








EDITOR EADING the letter 
Outdoor Life: of C. Earl Morrow 

about fish leaping into 
the boat, calls to mind a similar expe- 
rience. Fishing in Chaumont Bay, Lake 
Ontario, I hooked a small bass. After 
clearing the water two or three times, he 
suddenly started toward me and, making 
another leap, landed in the bottom of the 
boat. He did this without any assistance 
on my part, as there was considerable 
slack in the line that I was unable to 
reel in fast enough. It was not even nec- 
essary to unhook him, as he very oblig- 
ingly unhooked himself as he hit the 
boat.—Gordon H. Anthony, Watertown, 
| ef 


Boy Conservationists 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ERE is a sugges- 

tion I am making 
to gun clubs in my sec- 
tion. I am interested in educating the 
boy in conservation work. I am a city 
fireman, interested in conservation. I 
haven't the money to write every hunt- 
ing and fishing club in the country, but I 
drive to all gun club meetings in my sec- 
tion to explain my idea. This ‘isthe let- 
ter I send out: 

“Did it ever occur to you older sports- 
men that we are giving too little atten- 
tion to the boy—the conservationist and 
sportsman of tomorrow? 

“First of all, we must get boys who are 
interested in hunting and fishing to join 
our clubs. As you know, few lads rang- 
ing from 16 to 20 have enough money to- 


Therefore they find it 
I feel it is up 


day to pay dues. 
difficult to join any club. 
to us to do our part. 

“Why not offer a year’s membership to 
any boy who will bring in a specified 
amount of vermin? What could be 
cleaner sport for any boy? What boy, 
who is a real sportsman at heart, 
wouldn't be tempted to shoulder his gun 
in this effort to rid the fields and streams 
of vermin? 

“The plan entails no expense for your 
club. Why not give the boys in your lo- 
cality a chance to do their part? Some 
of the clubs that have adopted the plan, 
have drawn up a list of the vermin a boy 
can submit for a year’s membership. The 
vermin and the amount accepted are: 
five crows, one hawk, one great horned 
owl, one snow owl, one snapping turtle, 
one fox, five black water snakes, one 
weasel, four kingfishers, or five red 
squirrels.”"—Al Deal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Smart Birds? 
i 
wer 
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EDITOR CLAIM title to being 
Outdoor Life: the poorest shot in 

America, butif Iwasted 
more than two shells on a cock pheasant 
I would be ashamed to look the old set- 
ter in the face. But just listen to some of 
the boys tell of the craftiness of “old 
ring-neck.” When they start to write 
about how fast and smart the pheasant 
is, I make a run for the salt. 

A few weeks ago I was driving from 
Springfield to Troy, Ohio. At the crest 
of a small hill, I saw three cock pheas- 
ants within 30 ft. of the highway. 
Through my rear-view mirror, I saw 
two hunters alight from the car behind 
me. They took their time, walked back, 
and bagged all three birds with two 
shots. Smart birds? I think the pheas- 
ant is the dumbest cluck that ever grew 
feathers. You can safely lay odds that 
he will do the same thing over and over 
again. If he crosses the road ahead of 
you, it is a good bet that he will get 
panicky and attempt to retrace his steps 
just as you get up to him. The highways 
are strewn with pheasants, killed by 
cars, yet, in over 700,000 miles of driv- 
ing, I have known of only one quail be- 
ing killed in like manner. 

Many hunters will rant at me for mak- 
ing this accusation of dumbness against 
the pheasant but how about this: Last 
spring I was driving in north central 
Iowa. A cock pheasant crossed the road 
100 ft. ahead of me. I figured he’d re- 
trace his steps and get killed. So, to fool 
him, I slapped on the brakes and came to 
a full stop. True to form, he started back 
and ran his fool head between the spokes 
of my left front wheel and there he 
stopped. 

Another time I was driving near the 
Iowa-South Dakota line. I turned a 
sharp curve just in time to see two cock 
pheasants square off for a fight. I 
stopped the car within four feet of them 
and they were so engrossed that they 
took no notice of me. I got out, walked 
to the front of the car, kicked the pants 
off the nearest bird and went on my way. 

And what a notorious fighter old ring- 
neck is supposed to be. Oh, yes? I have 
watched the start and finish of dozens of 
fights. The pheasant will fight till he 
gets one good crack from the other bird. 
Then he turns yellow and flies away 
leaving his harem behind to the other 
fellow.—A. J. B., Rockford, Ill. 
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REMINGTON ANNOUNCES 


LEANBORE KLEANKOTE is 
for the shooter who prefers a 
clean .22 cartridge. It’s doubly clean 


... clean in the hand, clean inthe gun! 


KLEANKOTE has a new transpar- 
ent, dry lubricant—a real lubricant 
—applied to the bullet by a special 
patented formula which is exclu- 


sively Remington. 


KLEANKOTE is clean to handle 
whether carried loosely in the hands 
or in the pocket. Its lubricant posi- 


tively will not rub off or soil. 


KLEANKOTE lubricant will not 
melt or run even under the extreme 
heat of the tropics. Neither will it 
cake or gum in the sub-zero weather 


of the Arctic. 


KLEANKOTE has the famous 





KLEANBORE feature that gives 
your gun absolute protection from 


rust and corrosion. 


KLEANKOTE is accurate. It is far 
superior to the old-fashioned dry 
plated bullets that rapidly wear your 


barrel. 


The world-famous line of KLEAN- 
BORE and PALMA MATCH dead 
lubricated cartridges, whose perfor- 
mance has never been excelled on 
the range or in the field, will be 
continued. Remington Arms Com- 


pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Remington, 










Ed 
KLEANBORE KLEANKOTE .22’s are 
made in short, long, long rifle—reg- 
ular and Hi-Speed, solid 1 
point bullets. Also C. B.-em 
.22 extra long with solid bullets. © 
Like all Kleanbore ammt they — 
are 100% non-corrosi 
throw your cleaning re 
know your gun barrel w 
protected from corrosion 
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